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Getting The Lyon’s Share 


HE “merry fellow” who said, “A pessimist is 

a motor chap with front and rear bumpers,” 
never observed the serenity of the man who drives 
with Lyons fore and aft. 

For years Lyon demonstrators have been-making 
optimists of motorists by driving up to a garage 
at fifteen miles an ‘hour and snrashing into a‘ 
telegraph post. When the crowd gathers to see 
the wreck they back off and repeat. 

Recently the Metal Stamping Co., of Long Island 
City, N. Y., convinced that advertising could quicken 
the Lyon job, brought their problem to Advertising 
Headquarters. We are now at work bumping 
cars into culverts, fire plugs, and bridges all over 
the country, making millions of demonstrations a 
month through the medium of the printed page. 
It is exceedingly simple to show in pictures and 
text how the looped-end Lyon Bumper takes the 
impact and absorbs it. Maybe we can short-cut a 
long pull for you. 


N.W AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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COMFORT 
SLIPPERS 


Relieve tired feet 
Made with 
Buckskin Cushion Soles 





Are People Reading 
Your Message? 


ASSES of advertisements are going unread 
today because they’re too long. They repel 


the eye and the consumer says mentally, “I 
haven’t time.” 

In New York, especially, brevity is the soul of 
wisdom. The advertiser who makes the public 
remember the main favorable points about his 
product, wins. 

There is no surer way to pound home thr: 
points than through car cards. ay 

Their color attracts— 

Their pictures interest— 

Their brief, pointed copy gets read, and cou 
vinces. 

The results are being written constantly in 
large profits by the most successful advertisers 
in this market. 

If you want big sales in New York City put 
your message briefly through car cards to the 
Interborough’s 


2,856,813 Daily Riders 
Readers of 
Interborough Subway and Elevated Advertising 
Cone? ARTEMAS WARD Waaece: 
50 Union Square, New York City 
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How to Get Back to 


Idle Wheels Begin Turning When the Goods Meet the Purchasing 
Power of the Public 


By James 


| ms way is very simple, and 
can be put in a dozen words. 
It is just giving more goods and 


lay, it is setting idle wheels turn- 
ng, and coaxing out timid dollars. 
But it has to be applied sometimes 
pe way, sometimes another, ac- 
ording to the circumstances, 

A man with an idle factory 
ame seeking counsel from the 
erchandise manager of a big 
sore in a Corn Belt city. It is 
b striking thing, by the way, that 
ore Corn Belt people are getting 
ack to work and putting others 


industrial sections—per- 
haps because they are better able 
0 look industry over from the 
butside and decide what is the 
matter with it. 
“Unless I can find some way to 
ell my product,” said the manu- 
acturer, “I will not only lose my 
business, and my factory, but our 
own will go out of existence. For 
am the town. I employ two- 
irds of the people who live there. 
run the trolley cars, furnish the 
lectric light and the water. Un- 
ployment will drive people 
way, and once gone they will 
o~ come back. I must have a 
an.” 
His product was athletic under- 
ear for men. He had all his 
oney tied up in goods that would 
ve moved automatically through 


H. Collins 


regular trade channels in normal 
times. But last spring the deal- 
ers were not buying athletic 
underwear, nor men’s clothing of 
any kind, nor was the public. 

“Have you brought samples of 
your stuff?” asked the merchan- 
dise man. 

He had, and the garments were 
spread out for examination. The 
store’s underwear buyer was sent 
for to give his opinion. 

“I wouldn’t buy a dollar’s worth 
of it,’ was his chilling verdict. 
“We're fully stocked now in these 
goods, and it’s a late spring.” 

There were different grades of 
garments, made to retail at an 
average price of a dollar and a 
half, about the level of prices 
then in effect in that line. But 
the workmanship was above ordi- 
mary. Shoulders and legs were 
finished off with tape, for instance, 
and measured against other gar- 
ments, these were generous over- 
sizes—a little fuller, more com- 
fortable, better value. 

“Are you willing to take a 
gamble?” asked the merchandise 
man, bluntly. 

“Yes, that is the only thing left 
for me to do,” said the manufac- 
turer. 

“Sit down and figure your costs 
on these different lines, and see if 
you can find a way for us to 
retail them at a dollar.” 

The manufacturer spent twenty 
minutes in calculations. 

“IT see a way to do it, and we 
can both make a little money,” 
he announced. ‘ 
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“Then go home, and ship us 
$10,000 worth of this stuff, and 
we will put on a special sale. I'll 
fill every window with your 
underwear, and all our tables, and 
put our sales people behind it. 
Also, we will advertise the sale 
in newspaper pages. But we will 
not buy a dollar’s worth—you 
must send it to us on consignment, 
and abide by the result.” 
“Couldn’t you take $15,000 
worth?” pleaded the manufacturer. 
“No! Ten thousand dollars’ 
worth is a great many hundred 
dozen garments, and I believe that 
is the limit that can be absgrbed 


by this community. Our own 
sales do not run over $5,000 a 
year.” 


The programme was carried out. 
This merchandise man is, well 
known for his ability to move 
goods in unusual ways. He has 
two gifts—an instinctive percep- 
tion of what people will buy, and 
the ability to inspire enthusiasm 
in a sales force. Before the sale 
opened, he called all the clerks in 
the store together, told them what 
had been planned, and asked them 
to support him. 

“I don’t mean buy underwear 
yourselves. That wouldn’t be a 
drop in the bucket in the quantity 
we want to move. But just re- 
member that this is the outstand- 
ing thing in the store.” 

The sale was so successful that 
more garments had to be ordered. 
It was followed by a repeat sale 
two weeks later. Altogether, that 
store sold $27,000 worth of the 
manufacturer’s underwear. Other 
manufacturers quickly revised 
prices so that every retail store 
in town soon had dollar athletic 
garments. Many customers bought 
a dozen suits at the welcome pre- 
war price. Sending out his sales- 
men, to duplicate the plan in other 
cities, the manufacturer’s stock 
was cleared away and his plant 
set running full force and full 
time. He had found his plan. 

Just the other day, a young man 
came to an Eastern leather manu- 
facturer with a woman’s handbag. 

“T’m looking for somebody who 
can make that bag for seven dol- 
lars a dozen,” he said. 

“That’s a ten-dollar article,” 
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said the manufacturer. “Hoy 
many do you want?” 

“Three hundred dozen.” 

“T can make a large lot like that 
for seven dollars a dozen,” an- 
nounced the manufacturer, after 
some figuring. “But are you a 
wholesaler, or a retailer?” 

“Neither.” 

“Then why do you want these 
bags?” 

“T have got an order for them.” 

“Have you the money to pay for 
them ?” 

“No.” 

“Then how am I to be secured?” 

“T’ll give you my order,” said 
the visitor, flaming a large retailer 
who was his customer, “and you 
can pay me my dollar a dozen 
profit.” 

He told his story. Knowing 
nothing of handbags or leather 
goods, he had seen this particular 
article being sold as a “special” 
in a big store, and sold fast, asa 
bargain, at ninety-eight 
Learning that the wholesale pric 
was about ten dollars, he reasoned 
that such a bag at seventy-five 
cents would be mighty attractiv 
for a competitor, and that if 2 
large order was placed, probably 
the price could be shaved down a 
couple of dollars. Whereupon, he 
boldly sold his 300 dozen bags 2t 
eight dollars, confident that som 
manufacturer could be found to 
fill.the order. Without goods 
capital or credit of his own, h 
was following the trend of th 
times, showing somebody else ho 
to give more value for less money 




























































































CONSIGNMENT SELLING, AT ATTRAC 
TIVE PRICES 







In a large Eastern distributing 
organization, there is a mercantil 
advisor, imported from the Com 
Belt, a “character” in his homel 
right-on-the-ground way of look 
ing at both merchandise and peo 
ple. A Bible-reader, he maintain 
that Joseph was the greatest buye 
in history, because he bought su) 
plies to carry the Egyptian 
the seven lean 















salesman in history—he sold t 
Promised Land. 

A textile manufacturer 
to this expert for advice, sayitl 
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5th Avenue and 42d Street, New York 


- secured?” 
reer, oa Almost any resident of a big city might believe, if he were to- 
stand on a prominent corner, that all the automobiles in the world 
were in his city. 

—s As a matter of fact, only 9% are registered in all cities having 
or leatherff « population of 500,000 and over. Another 16% are owned in 
 particulal cities of from 50,000 to 500,000. The remaining 75% are owned 

in the smaller towns and rural sections. 

Following is a table showing an analysis of registered motor 
vehicles, published by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, based on a survey made by Mr. J. N. Gunn, President of 
the United States Tire Company. 


Where Automobiles Are Owned 


33% are owned in towns of 1,000 and under 
22% “« 1,000 to 5,000 
20% “« © §,000 to 50,000 
16% “ $0,000 to 500,000 
9% “ — © §00,000 or over 


that if a 
d, probably 


Many automotive advertisers are this year concentrating a big 
part of their effort in what is called the small town and rural 
market. 

The Christian Herald is recognized as a leader in this field. 
For years it has been a primary medium for automotive adver- 
tising. 


How about your product? 


Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PatTrerRsON, Publisher 
+t C2 
on oll Bible House, New York 
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that he had on his hands nearly 
a half million dollars’ worth of 
light-weight fabrics specially pat- 
terned for women’s “sport” wear, 
and sought a way to turn it into 
money. : 

“Gracious! Have you _ been 
sleeping? Why, this is July, and 
in six weeks the demand for that 
stuff will be over. How did you 
ever come to get loaded up in this 
way?” 

The manufacturer explained, 
reluctantly, that he had _ received 
orders for half of this fabric 
from garment houses, and antici- 
.pating brisk demand, had made up 
as much more yardage on his own 
account, expecting to sell it. In- 
stead, some of his customers had 
cancelled their orders. 

This fabric had never been seld 
for less than $5 a yard. At $3.50 
a yard, retail merchants could 
make some profit on it, and the 
manufacturer get out about dollar 
for dollar, with a little margin 
for selling expenses. 

“There is not a moment to be 
lost,” said the mercantile man. 
“Your salesmen must go out to- 
morrow morning, covering the 
handiest Eastern cities, and ar- 
range for special sales of this stuff 
at $3.50. They cannot ask mer- 
chants to buy it—you must put it 
into their stores on consignment. 
And you must advertise it for 
‘them. I'll have our advertising 

manager work all night, if neces- 
sary, to get up a newspaper page, 
and have proofs ready fér your 
salesmen in the morning. All the 
retail merchant can be expected to 
do for you is, give the goods 
prominent display, and line up his 
sales people behind them.” 

Again, it was demonstrated that 
the public will respond in the 
dullest times when offered -more 
and better value for less money— 
by the middle of August this 
whole accumulation of fabrics had 
been cleared away. 


SOME EMPLOYEES WILL HELP 
SHARE BURDEN 


Just the other day, employees 
in the Chicago packing houses 
voted to reduce their own wages, 
and national publicity was given 
to something that has been quietly 
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going on in many another in- 
dustry. 

“If that underwear manufac- 
turer had my employees, they'd 
have backed him to the limit on 
the dollar garment,” said an 
Eastern textile manufacturer to 
whom the underwear story was 
told. “Silk is our line, so we got 
our troubles early. We have this 
plant commission idea under which 
the Chicago packers’ employees 
took action. When the slump 
came, our folks got together and 
voted themselves a twenty per 
cent reduction in wages. That 
helped some, but we still had dif- 
ficulty in making stuff attractive 
enough in price to keep the plant 
running. So they got together 


again and increased their working 
time from forty- -eight to fifty-two 
hours a week.” 

“Do people take the initiative in 
such action, and propose lower 
longer hours them- 


wages and 
selves ?” 

“No, there must be some sug- 
gestion from the management. 
Employees do not know how 
things are going until they are 
told, or what readjustment is 
necessary. Under the plant com- 
mission plan they elect represen- 
tatives. These representatives are 
called into conference, given the 
facts, told what the management 
thinks ought to be done, and asked 
what they think about it. They 
shape the plan, lay it before all 
the employees, and then it is voted 
upon. 

“But our folks cut the cost of 
our product in other ways. They 
gave us better work as well as 
more of it for less money. During 
boom times we had fallen into 
slack and wasteful ways of doing 
work. It needed only a sugges- 
tion to make every man and 
woman in the plant a voluntary 
efficiency expert, and the waste 
and slack began to disappear. 
‘Expert’ is the exact word, for 
while a wage-earner might not 
know how to detect and eliminate 
waste in the plant generally, he is 
an expert on his own job. Our 
folks would have been enthusiastic 
over a clean objective such as that 
underwear manufacturer had in 
his emergency selling plan, and 
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w how The average boy, once past the puppy stage, 

hey are admits a liking for good clothes. He likes their 

go dln feel and looks and he is somehow conscious that 

epresen- they play a part in establishing his standing with 

tives are the bunch. 

eB If you listen in on “the gang” some time, talking 

nd asked clothes, you’ll be surprised at the intelligence with 

’ The which boys discuss style, fabrics, fit and finish. 

| ogee That’s why, when a new suit for Bill comes up in the 
family budget, he pretty well knows what he wants before 

cost of ever Mother and he board the trolley for town. 

5. They 
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hestery has a loyal following of half a million keen-thinking 


readers (averaging in age between 1514 and 16 years) 


a who have ideas and ideals that come to the top in all they 


~ om do. Clothing manufacturers who convince this market 
ght not of the high standards of their goods will leave an indelible 
fiminate impression that will mean easy sales for their dealers 
ly he is when outfitting time comes. 
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nusiastic THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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had in Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Ave., New York; 1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Selling through 


O up and down thx 
streets of any Ameri 
can city or town. 


In rich neighborhood: 
and in poor ones, you wil! 
see from the druggists’ win- 
dows and counters,. how 
much a part of the life of 
every community these 
products have become. 


Ask a hundred druggists 
and you will find that 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Cutex, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream, Odorono, and Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk are the 
biggest sellers in their lines. 



































— The Mae o~ Ages. 
” Everyth make ~~ | kk Lunch at Home, ice, and 
. a ae — ‘ "7 Ash for HORLICK’S. 
Avoid Imitations & Substitutes 
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yh | drug stores 


We shall be glad to dis- 











bus the cuss opportunities in the 

Ameri drug field with manufac- 
turers of non-competing 

rhoods products which merit 

ou wil! leadership in this field. 

. wad The J. Walter Thompson 


Company has grown large 
by intensive work on a 
small number of accounts. 
]. Walter Thompson Com- 
uggists pany, 244 Madison Avenue, 
| that New York City. Branch 
Soap, Offices: Chicago, Boston, 
ishing Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

d Hor- London. 

re the 
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ODORONO—in a few years an indis- 
pensable accessory of the toilette 


CAPPI—an imported me is just 
being introduced 
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would have gone right to it, help- 
ing him make his goods better as 
well as cheaper. It happens that 
our product is raw material for 
other manufacturers, so we cannot 
adopt such a selling plan. 

“But the best thing of all 
happened when we asked our em- 
ployees to suggest ways of im- 
proving our processes and routine. 
That tapped one of the greatest 
reserves in American business— 
the unused brain power of em- 
ployees. Suggestions came in 
by the dozen—good ones, too—so 
many of them that they couldn’t 
all be tried out on our working 
machines, and we fitted up a sep- 
arate plant with a few machines, 
as a laboratory, to try them out. 
One of the best ideas, a mechan- 
ical improvement in a machine, 
came from a girl operating that 
machine, saving us several thou- 
sand dollars a year. All told, we 
will save this year more than 
$100,000 in operating expenses 
through employee suggestions. 
And they have secured twice that 
value in work for themselves by 
offering it at a lower price and 
delivering better quality.” 

This idea of giving more and 
better value for less money, and 
doing it first, is being proved .by 
individuals in every industry. 
There would probably be more 
leadership of this kind: if more 
business men knew how and why 
the thing works. 

It works because, while pur- 
chasing power is below normal, and 
business is being done with less 
money than in prosperous times, 
and more costly money, the ever- 
lasting human need for food, 
clothing and other staples is as 
great as ever. Prices generally 
have not yet come down to levels 
that people consider reasonable. 

Some things people cannot 
afford to buy, but others they have 
money for when the price seems 
to fit their purchasing power. 
Again and again it is being proved 
*that when the manufacturer and 
his employees work together to 
scale down costs, sacrifice some of 
their profit, and enlist the retailer, 
the public will buy, and idle hands 
and wheels be set going. 

More idle wheels and hands are 
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being put to work by new ways 
of selling, whereby people either 
get better value, or are able to 
buy things they assumed were be- 
yond their means. 

In the electrical business, for 
instance, surveys have shown that, 
while electric utility companies 
have between 7,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 customers whose houses and 
stores are wired, there are three 
times as many more whose houses 
are not wired—25,000,000 potential 
customers for the electric light 
company, the appliance manufac- 
turer and the electric wiring con- 
tractor. i 

The general manager of an 
Eastern telephone corporation had 
a birthday. Some of his depart- 
ment heads called at his home 
with presents and congratulations. 
He is an electrical engineer, but 
the “boys” noticed, with astonish- 
ment, that his house was still lit 
with gas—it had never been wired 
for electricity. When the Japanese 
statesman Kaneko visited Rbose- 
velt’s Oyster Bay home, he was 
overwhelmed by the President of 
the United States lighting him to 
bed with a candle—for the house 
was not then wired for electricity. 
That was quite a number of years 
ago, yet such incidents reflect the 
great undeveloped market that was 
waiting the electrical men when 
they could get around to it. 

A West Pointer who had seen 
Philippine service, and then gone 
into the automobile accessory 
business, was sent to France as an 
observer of French army tactics 
in 1915, and later made a colonel 
when we got into the war. He 
came home to find his business 
bankrupt. He and a friend, a 
young salesman, put their heads 
together and worked out a new 
idea—to offer sales service to the 
electrical industry, rounding up 
customers among owners of un- 
wired houses. They went to elec- 
trical contractors and_ studied 
wiring jobs worth several hundred 
thousand dollars to learn costs 
and strike an average. And they 
found out why so many homes are 
still unwired. Too high sales cost, 
for one thing, due to competitive 
chasing after the best jobs in 

(Continued on page 169) 
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—‘and [OWA upsets all calcula- 
tions and spills the beans by being 
6th in number of motor cars” 


from “Where Does Your Best Market Lie and Why,” Printers’ 
Inx, December 8th. ; 


Iowa with 464,425 Motor Vehicles (1921 
registration) is a most important market for 
automobile and accessory manufacturers. 


More than 110,000 Lowa families, representing every 
section of the State, read The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, both daily and Sunday. This State 
coverage is so remarkable that campaigns planned 
only for the largest centers of population are almost 
invariably scheduled for The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 


During 1921 The Register and Tribune (morning, 
evening and Sunday combined) published— 


automobile 


62% of all the accessory and 


tire advertising 
carried by all Des Moines newspapers. 


Representatives 


I. A. ELEIN, GUY 8. OSBORN, R. J. BIDWELL CO., 
Metropolitan Tower, Chicago, Detroit, \ 
New York St. Louis 





Des Moines Automobile Show 
Feb. 27—March 4 Show Number Feb. 26 
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The One-Price Policy 
an Injustice? 


Leaver Iron Works 
MANUFACTURERS OF TANKS 
Decatur, It. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Our problem _may be an old one to 
the readers of Printers’ Ink, but since 
I have become addicted to your paper I 
have not seen it discussed. 

One of our products is the bulk 
station gasoline storage tank of from 
10,000 to 25,000 gallons capacity. These 
tanks are heavy and generally require 
one freight car to ship, and in connec- 
tion with the freight involved are ex- 
tremely low in price. For the above 
reason the freight rates zone manufac- 
turers and throw them out of competi- 
tion in markets some distance away 
from their plants. In buying space, 
then, all circulation outside of our zone 
is an absolute waste. For this reason 
we would be paying a much higher rate 
for our page than, for example, would 
the manufacturer of pumps and valves 
whose unit sale is such that he can 
compete all over the country. 

It seems to us that there is an ap- 
posent injustice in charging one manu- 
acturer three or four times as much in 
this line for space when the waste 
circulation is no fault of his or some- 
thing he can change. Would there, do 
you believe, be any injustice done if a 
publisher would take these facts into 
consideration when selling his space to 
concerns affected by this unusual condi- 
tion? 

A fair solution to this, we believe, 
could be worked out to a great advan- 
tage to many advertisers throughout the 
country and should tend to increase 
advertising in certain magazines. 

Leaver Iron Works, 
Laurens Cook. 


E do not imagine that the 

tank manufacturer would 
look with much favor upon a pro- 
posal to reduce the price of his 
product because the prospect 
could use only a part of its ca- 
pacity under existing conditions. 
To do so might conceivably be 
an advantage to the prospect, and 
it might also increase the sale of 
tanks; but it would hardly prove 
a profitable venture, for reasons 
which are too obvious to require 
comment. 

That is clear enough in connec- 
tion with a tangible commodity 
like a steel tank. Yet the pro- 
ducer of an intangible service, 
which is represented by a unit of 
advertising space, is by inference 
accused of injustice because he 
conforms to the same sound busi- 
ness practice. If the “waste cir- 
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culation” is no fault of th 
prospect’s, it is equally true that 
the competitive situation due t 
the freight rates is no fault of 
the publisher’s. The thing is a 
broad as it is long, and we can 
not see any basis for a charge of 
injustice on either side. 

The tank manufacturer, ob 
viously enough, has a_ simple 
remedy for the prospect whose 
requirements are limited. H« 
sells him a smaller tank. But th 
publisher is not in so fortunate a 
position, and must sell the wholk 
service of his publication or none. 
Crdinary, sound business prac 
tice compels him to charge the 
same price for the same service 
to all alike. To increase the 
volume of his business on any 
other basis would benefit him not 
at all, and could result only in 
destroying the value of his ser 
vice altogether—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


New Accounts for Boston 
Agency 


The account of the Baker Coffe: 
Company, Boston, has been obtained by 
the Harry M. Frost Company, advertis 
ing agency, of that city. Newspaper 
will be used. 

The Frost agency also is placing a 
mail-order campaign in farm publica 
tions for the Hub Cotton Converters 
Boston. 

The Tremont Products Company 
Boston, has retained the Frost agency 
as advertising counsel in connection wit! 
“Staylit,” a device for electric lights. 


Will Advertise Power 
Lawn Mowers 


The Jacobsen Manufacturing Com 
pany, of Racine, Wis., maker of power 
lawn mowers, is planning a campaign ir 
class publications to begin at once. The 
account is being handled by The Ralph 
W. Merrill Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency. 


Will Represent ‘ *‘McClure’s” 
in New York 


H. M. Porter ine joined the New 
York office of F. Lupton, Publisher 
Inc. He will La McClure’s Mag 
azine in New York City territory. 


Massachusetts Baking Co. Ap 
points J. Walter Thompson 


The Massachusetts Baking Company 
easquastegs Springfield, Mass., has re 
tained the J. Walter Thompson Company 
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where. 


manufacturers. 


El Mercurio of Chile 

Zig Zag Magazines of Chile 
El Comercio, Lima, Peru 
Variedades, Lima, Peru 

La Cronica, Lima, Peru 

O Estado, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Revista da Semana, Brazil 


Times Building 





A Sore Foot Don’t Keep Your 
Brain From Working 


Neither should bad business 
in, say, Guiana, make you 
damn all South America. 


There are good and bad spots every- 


Pick the good ones and get to work. 


South America buys everything from 
hats to rubber heels. 


If not from you, whose fault is it P 


The following leading South Ameri- 
can publications maintain an office in 
New York for the purpose of co- 
operating more closely with American 


La Nacion, Buenos Aires 
Mundo Argentino, Buenos Aires 
El Hogar, Buenos Aires 

Diario del Plata, Montevideo 
El Plata, Montevideo 

Mundo Uruguayo, Montevideo 
Diario de Pernambuco, Brazil 


S.S. KOPPE & CO. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


; New York City 


Telephone Bryant 2430 


AND STREET CAR ADVERTISING IN 


THE CARS OF THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE RAILWAYS, 
BUENOS AIRES 


THE CARS OF THE MONTEVIDEO STREET RAILWAYS CO. 
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What are people like? 
What do they want to buy? 
How much will they pay? 





The right answers to these 
questions bring more sales 
than do conventions and 
beautiful charts. Knowing 
your customer is half the 
battle. 


Business must be done in 

? terms of the individual— 
=z, [which is why Collier’s prints 
=: Edward N. Hurley’s “Do 
=-- (We Know Our Customers?” 


=== [In Collier’s for J anuary 21. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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The Best 
Way to 
Line Up 
Margarine 
Dealers 


AALLING at the office of The NEWS and The 
AMERICAN and getting a Margarine Route List is the 
quickest and best way of reaching Oleomargarine Dealers 

in Baltimore. 


This Guide was routed by us from a list of Licensed Margarine 
Dealers obtained from the Custom House. This insures an active, live 
list indispensable to the manufacturer seeking distribution here. 


Have your representative call on us with a letter of intro- 
duction and we will be very pleased to supply him with a copy gratis. 
This will save you loads of trouble, time and expense in getting distri- 
bution, while NEWS and AMERICAN advertising will strengthen 
and sustain that distribution, proving just as valuable and productive as 
the initial routing list. 


These two great Associated Press papers, morning and 
evening, have a combined circulation of 180,000, daily and 
Sunday. Rates on 1000 line contract, 30c. daily, 35c. Sunday. 
Sunday American Rotagravure, 35c. per line fla. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Ohe Baltimore American) 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN 4, A, CARROLL a &, 5. 24 co Represes 
ern Representative 

150 mes Street Fi 1 Bank 
Rew ¥, uu ( a f Q = irst Nee 


AX Manager 
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Wholesaler’s Advertising Stirs Up 
Interest in New Invention 


Quick Sales for Wireless Telephones after Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co. Begins Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


[’ has been said that if any 
manufacturer can make his 
product a subject of general con- 
versation his success is assured. 

One night recently on a com- 
muters’ train a man walked into 
the car with an_ interesting- 
looking package which he placed 
carefully in the rack. “Wireless 
telephone,” was his answer when 
friends solicitously inquired 
what the package contained. Then 
the conversation took on interest 
in all that part of the car. Al- 
most everyone knew of some 
friend who had an apparatus, had 
one himself or was wondering 
where he could get one. 

And in that “wondering where” 
lies the only fly in the ointment 
for the manufacturer who only 
gets his product talked about. 
Many people get to know the re- 
sults of a new invention, for 
example, or the fun connected 
with its use. But the place they 
can buy it, its price, and the time it 
emerges from the experimental 
stage are not so well known to 
them. 

In transforming conversation 
into sales, and at the same time 
greatly increasing the amount of 
conversation about the wireless 
telephone, a big national whole- 
saler has played a prominent 
part, and at the same time did a 
thing that is rare in the annals 
of merchandising. In the general 
thought of the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler or jobber has three 
primary functions. He is sup- 
posed to sell goods to the retailer, 
carry the credit for his list of 
retail customers and act as a cen- 
tral source of supply for a certain 
territory. When the wholesaler 
takes upon himself the added task 
of creating a definite consumer 
demand for a certain product by 
means of advertising he is doing 
the unexpected, to say the least. 
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Once in a turtle’s age, which is a 
very long time, a number of job- 
bers may co-operate to help solve 
a sales problem which properly 
belongs to the manufacturers they 
represent. 

Several years ago, for example, 
a group of jobbers in Philadelphia 
combined in a territorial cam- 
paign to educate the public on 
the qualifications of tin as roofing 
material. These jobbers had been 
aroused by the strides made by 
individual manufacturers of pre- 
pared roofing, which had cut into 
the market for tin roofs. Tin at 
that time was about the only 
product used in building construc- 
tion that had not been advertised 
consistently, and the jobbers saw 
their business slipping away from 
them. The manufacturers of tin 
roofing material felt that the old 
standby—terne plate for roofs, 
known all over the world—didn’t 
have to worry about aggressive 
competitors. So these manufac- 
turers went their complacent way 
and devoted themselves exclusive- 
ly to production, leaving it up to 
the jobbers to dispose of it as 
best they could. 


ONE WHOLESALER SETS OUT TO 
POPULARIZE INVENTION 


The situation faced by the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, however, was entirely 
different. This company is a na- 
tional wholesale distributor that 
maintains also a number of retail 
stores. The company handles, of 
course, a great variety of prod- 
ucts. ‘In the case of the wireless 
telephone it had a far different 
product to deal with from the tin 
roofing of the Philadelphia job- 
bers. Instead of an old, tried 
and tested material, this was a 
new and sensational’ invention— 
the wireless telephone broadcast- 
ing receiver—and instead of being 
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one of a group this company went 
it alone. 

The history of the wireless tele- 
phone is an interesting one that 
goes back to the inception of the 
wireless telegraph. It includes a 
number of basic and _ separate 
patents, which prior to 1919 were 
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corporations, the Radio Corpora. 
tion of America was formed, and 
was granted the rights to operate 
under many of these patents. 
Prior to the time of the forma. 
tion of the Radio Corporation, 
much had been done in the de. 
velopment of radio telephone ap. 
paratus for military 
purposes, but it be- 





Every Home Can Now Own 
a Wireless Telephone 


Captures actual news, music and voices out of the 
air, Practically indestructible. Anyone can set it up. 
Puil information at any one of our three stores. 


came evident after 
the war that appa- 
ratus of a totally 
different design 
would have to be de- 
veloped for every- 
day commercial re- 
quirements. T he 
Radio Corporation, 











therefore, started 
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telephone broadcast- 
ing, one of the large 
electric companies 
started an _ experi- 
mental radio tele- 
hone plant in an 
astern city with 
the idea of interest- 
ing amateurs in the 
possibilities of the 
radio telephone. It 
was found, however, 
that the music and 
general _entertain- 








ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS THAT SPEEDED 
SALES OF WIRELESS OUTFITS 


owned by a number of distinct 


and separate companies. Many 
of these patents were basic in the 
art but they were owned by so 
many different companies that 
none of them could build a com- 
plete radio telephone transmitter 
or receiver without paying trib- 
ute in one form or another to the 
other companies. In order that 
the public might obtain the full 
benefits of. the various patents 
held by these various electrical 


ment that was sent 
through space by 
this means appealed 
to the members of the home as 
well as to the so-called “radio 
amateur,” and the demand for this 
sort of music and entertainment 
grew rapidly. But the number of § 
amateur fans was limited even for 
so novel a product. The field it- 
self was far broader. 

Since the date of the opening 
of this initial station referred to, 
two or three other stations have 
been opened in the United States 
and others, it is said, will follow 
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This gave rise to an entirely new 
dass of electrical merchandising 
with big possibilities. As a mat- 


regular 
among other 


programmes, 


things, included 


This Typical Program 
will be heard 
a@ Wireless Telephone. 

Hourly from 11 A. M. to 
of the Day and Music. 
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to-day in homes owning 
6 P. M.—News 
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Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company, with its facilities for 
national distribution, determined, 
without waiting for the manufac- 
turers, to create a real consumer 
demand. This. big wholesaler 
knew that it had a live, fast- 
selling leader with a 
broad, popular appeal in 
the new wireless phone. 
Sales could be made to 
the public and at the 
same time a broad, gen- 
eral market for the new 


11:05—Government weather forecast for 


New York, New Jersey and Pa. 

:06——Marine news. 

:05—Government weather forecast for 
New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

:00—Children’s half-hour entertainment 
with musio and fairy stories told 
by the Man in the Moon. 

:66—-Tuning test: (a) banjo, (b) fox 


trot 
:085—Radiopress summary of local, 
national and international newa, 
:26—Joint recital of Os-Ke-Non-Ton, 
the well-known Indfan baritone, 


product could be built. 
Since the electrical ap- 
pliance field was some- 
what limited, the com- 
pany knew that it would 
be helping the whole 
business by featuring the 
new leader, so crammed 
full of news value and 
human interest. While 
it realized that consumer 


and Bertram Haigh, French horn, 
assisted by Ralph Brown, French 
horn, with Miss Anita Wolf at the 
Consisting of vocal, French 


piano. 


horn solos and duets, and ensem- 
French horn and 


piano. 
§:66—Arlington Observatory-time signals, 


bles of vocal, 


10:02—Government weather forecast f 
New’ York, New. Jersey and Pa. 


BOX SHOWING DAY’S PROGRAMME, TAKEN FROM 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


weather forecasts, half-hour fairy 
stories for children, recitals of 
well-known singers and other 
musical experts, it was found that 
the wireless telephone broadcast- 
ing receiver was very much of a 
household utility, and had great 
promise in the merchandising field. 

For there is nothing intricate 
about the operation of a wireless 
telephone broadcasting receiver 
that requires technical knowl- 
edge. There are no complicated 
mechanisms needing an expert to 
operate it. The buyer puts a re- 
ceiver over his ears and after a 
simple preliminary adjustment, 
just listens. The price range, 
too, enabled almost anyone to 
possess one, since a small size 
could be obtained as low as $27.50 
complete with the aerial or an- 
tenna, 

Realizing the wide, general ap- 
peal of such a new invention, the 


advertising would help 
competing wholesalers 
who were carrying the 
same product, it was also 
realized that if there was 
a big public demand and 
people proved responsive 
to the initial advertising, 
the company advertising 
would get its share at 
least. The broadcasting 
stations run by the manufacturers 
furnished the big final tie-up. The 
additional fact that there were al- 
ready between fifty and sixty 
thousand amateur radio receiving 
sets in use, and that these pioneers 
had secured amazingly good re- 
sults, took the invention, in this 
distributor’s opinion, out of the 
experimental class and made con- 
sumer advertising an immediate 
and logical step. 

Large space, therefore, was 
purchased in metropolitan news- 
papers and the copy was what can 
be technically described as “fast.” 
Instead of going into details 
about «the history of the invention 
and the mechanical components, 
a totally different copy idea was 
adopted. One advertisement, for 
example, started off like this: 


THE “MAN IN THE MOON” WILL PHONE 
you at 7:00 P. M. FRIDAY NIGHT 


Just before the children’s bedtime, 
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in over 50,000 homes tomorrow night, 
the “Man in the Moon” will enter- 
tain the youngsters with fairy stories 
and music. 

The homes that will enjoy this enter- 
tainment are all those provided with 
wireless telephone receiving. sets. The 
semi-weekly “‘Man in the Moon” story 
is just one feature of the splendid 
daily programme arranged for owners 
of these sets. 

With such a set in your living-room 
your whole family can hear every eve- 
ning vocal or instrumental concerts, 
dance music, verbal messages, etc. Live 
current news will be dispatched to you 
before the papers are on the street. 
Great athletic contests will be reported, 
play by play. 

These items only suggest the wide 
range of features on the free programme 
of entertainment provided daily by the 
central sending station, 

You can now get a wireless tele- 
phone receiving outfit and set it up 
yourself in a few hours, ready to re- 
ceive this wonderful free daily pro- 
gramme into your home, Complete 
instructions for setting up in houses 
or apartment. Receiving sets ,from 
$27.50 up, including wire for erecting. 
An unusual Christmas gift for year- 
round entertainment. 


Other advertising described 
how, on November 26, thousands 
of people sat comfortably in the 
living-room of their own homes 
and listened to the result of the 
Army and Navy football game. 
A typical programme was run in 
a box, giving the hourly releases 
from the broadcasting station 
from 11 o’clock in the morning 
until 10:02 at night. This pro- 
gramme included the news of the 
day and music, marine weather 
forecast, children’s half-hour, 
summary of international news, 
and a joint recital, including the 
French horn and piano. Ninety 
per cent of the space was given 
up to a selling talk on the wire- 
less telephone. One paragraph in 
smaller type at the end of the 
advertisement told the story of 
the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company. 

The initial advertisements 
turned interest and conversation 
into sales without question. On 
the afternoon that the first 
advertising appeared scores of 
phone calls and letters from inter- 
ested readers were received and a 
small army of purchasers bought 
over the counters of the retail 
stores. 

The days following showed an 
increasing interest on the part of 
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the buying public, and telegram 
from big retailers and other 
wholesalers started to come in 
Demand outstripped the num- 
ber of sets the Manhattan com- 
pany was able to obtain from the 
manufacturers. No one was pre- 
pared for the tremendous rush 
for the new invention that fol- 
lowed the appearance of _ the 
initial advertisements. The whole- 
saler is understood to be making 
preparations to quadruple his ca- 
pacity, get more sets and a0 g 
on with the campaign - 
started so auspiciously. % 
eral cities a considerable volum 
of newspaper advertising has 
since developed for batteries, wire 
and other lines that are being 
sold and advertised to the people 








interested in wireless. It is safe 
to assume that a _ considerably 
greater volume of advertising 
will develop as retailers, other 
wholesalers and the manufac- 






turers get ready to go after the 
broad market that is so fast de- 
veloping. 

Almost every wholesaler car- 
ries in stock some possible leader 
put out by a manufacturer who is 
either not ready to advertise or 
not in a position to do so. Th 
wholesaler who seizes on such a 
leader and by advertising it adds 
the function of creating consumer 
demand to those others commonly 
attributed to him, is not only 
building new and better business 
for himself but is also helping 
develop the advertising thought 
of the manufacturers. It would 
be a fine thing for the whole 
salers as well as for business 
generally if a great many of 
them should decide to follow the 
example of the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Co. 





















Chicago Advertising Council 
Elections 


The Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce has 
again elected W. Frank McClure as 
chairman, marking the fourth time Mr. 
McClure has been chosen in ne 
capacity. Homer J. Buckley and J 
H,. Logeman have been elected vice 
chairmen. The council now has 1,800 
members with its activities divided into 
fourteen departments, each in charge 
of a committee of five. 
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Concentrate in 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 


City Population - - - - 1,823,779 


Dwellings in Philadelphia 390,000 
Persons per Home - - - 4.7 


The circulation of The Bulletin 
for the year 1921 was: 


494,629 se 
Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating your advertising in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
beyond the highest point ever attained 
by a daily or Sunday newspaper in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia 
newspaper which prints its circulation 
figures regularly every day. 


No prize, premium, guessing, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


(Copyright 1922—W. L. McLean) 
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FURNITURE MERCHANTS 
TRADE JOURNAL 
AB.C. STATEMENT- JUNE.3O, 1921 
NET PAID - 2,999 
TOTAL - 5.125 
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1 bee Grand Rapids Furniture Record has pur- 
chased The Furniture Merchants Trade Journal 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and effective with the Feb- 
ruary issue these two mediums will be merged and 
published as The Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 

The New Record will place at your service a net 
paid circulation of 8,148. 

This merger will enable the Record organization 


The Grand Rapids 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
FURNITURE RECORD 


ABC. STATEMENT ~ JUNE, 30,1921 
| NET PAID - 5,149 


; I ont TOTAL - 5.925 
APIDJURNITURE RECORD 


Both 
A. B. P. 
Mediums 


: 
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to give advertisers a service unobtainable from any 
other business paper reaching the retail furniture 
and homefurnishings merchandiser. 

Glad to give you full information and rates. Our 
Service Department will help in a survey. 


VICTOR B. BAER Co., EDWARD R. FORD CO., SAM LEAVICK, 
1265 Broadway, Room 804, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 510 Union Trust Bidg., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 





id¢gurniture Record 
;SHING@OMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“DA R” 


The par value of any newspaper’s circulation to 
an advertiser is represented by 100% concentratior 
upon a highly cultivated market where his maximun 
sales may be developed. 


In the case of the Chicago territory that market 
is the city of Chicago and its suburbs. That is where 
the advertiser transacts the greatest volume of his 
business. That is where he finds his greatest number 
of prospects. 


And in that market he can reach 7 out of 9 English- 
reading persons through a single advertising mediu.... 


94% of the 400,000 daily circulation of The 
Chicago Daily News is concentrated directly in the 
city and suburbs of Chicago—the nearest approach 
to “par” of any newspaper in the city—or, for that 
matter, of any in the entire country. 


Remember—your biggest sales in the Chicago ter- 
ritory are made directly in the city of Chicago itself. 
And your biggest returns are made from the news- 
paper that has the largest circulation in Chicago in 
in the six working days of the week. 


Consider the par value of your advertising dollar 
when you consider Chicago newspapers, and you will 
realize why it should be invested in— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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How a Purchasing Agent Sells His 
Company to Salesmen 


Courtesy Meets with Courtesy and Business Relations Become Closer 
and More Cordial 


By W. A. Kimball 


General Purchasing Agent, New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 


BOUT all the cities in the 

State, except ours, went by 
laylight saving time last summer 
ind, so, unintentionally, visitors to 
our plant arrived before and after 
office hours. One such visitor 
came in during the noon hour, He 
vas dismayed to see through the 
grating that separated the wait- 
ng-room from the offices beyond, 
that the rows of desks were aban- 
loned and the attendant was not 
behind the counter of the infor- 
mation desk. But I was in the 
anteroom and went over to him 
and shook hands, inquiring whether 
he wished to see someone. 

“Yes,” he said; “the sales man- 
ager. Perhaps you are he. Only 
a good salesman would sell the 
house to a stranger as you are 
doing.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I’m not the 
sales manager. I’m that terrible 
animal known as a purchasing 
agent. But I do take care to sell 
the house, especially to salesmen.” 

Our purchasing department has 
me motto: This office shall be an 
oasis in the salesmen’s desert. The 
opportunity for contrast with the 
way salesmen are treated in the 
ordinary office is too good to let 
pass. It is not difficult to make 
salesmen remember our company. 
! never pass through the waiting- 
room if the attendant doesn’t hap- 
en to be there, without acting as 
ereeter and office boy. My depart- 
nent assistants do the same. 

I make it a point to meet sales- 
men on an equal footing. If we 
smoke, the cigars are as likely to 
e mine as theirs. Now a cigar 
is only a little thing, but you have 
o idea how great a surprise it is 
to a salesman to get one from a 
rpm agent. It is a badge 

by - uality and of dealing between 
wo business men. Of course, this 


nutual basis is more 
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usual now. But the salesmen do 
not forget it. 

Even after a salesman has a 
cigar, he may not quite know how 
to start his sales talk, especially 
on his first visit, Many new sales- 
men have been used to thinking 
that they have only the one chance 
and can’t afford to squander it by 
unsafe tactics, so they believe they 
must grope around and find a 
good angle of attack. This takes 
my time and theirs. So I help a 
new acquaintance to get started by 
the simple inquiry: “What’s on 
your mind?” 

While I ask it I don’t look 
at him, but in some other di- 
rection, playing with a paper-knife 
or doing something else that 
looks absent-minded and leaves 
him the floor. Looking a new 
acquaintance straight in the eye, 
when he is anxious to present 
a proposition in the very best way, 
makes him stage-struck and he 
can’t do his job so well. But when 
you make it apparent that you are 
not mentally antagonistic, but as 
receptive as a pool of calm water, 
he takes a running dive into his 
proposition. Old-timers would not 
be stage-struck and they would get 
started anyway, of course, but the 
new man greatly appreciates the 
ease he himself feels‘ in presenting 
his case. Always after that he 
can talk more at ease and more 
frankly. Moreover, it is as much 
my business to learn what he has 
to offer as it is his business to tell. 


BUILDS FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


As a result, I hope I have built 
up a large body of friends among 
salesmen. I have done this for two 
reasons. Personally, I would not 
work any other’ way. I would 
want to be friends with the men 
I am dealing with, whether I were 
a Governor or a shoveler or a 
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salesman or a purchasing agent. 

The second reason is that it is 
good business. If a salesman has 
an extra 2 per cent discount up 
his sleeve as an argument to place 
a first order so as to get a stream 
of orders started, will anyone else 
get that 2 per cent quicker than 
I? One farsighted salesman who 
knows that I deal square with him 
came in and asked me: “What 
prices are you getting from our 
factory on those shipments?” I 
called the file clerk and showed 
him the invoices. The salesman 
was pleased. “We ought to do 
our best with you,” he said. “You 
buy in quantities; you don’t 
cancel; you don’t reject A goods 
as C when you have a heavy stock. 
I gave you the rock-bottom price.” 
And he laid his confidential price 
book open on the table before nie 
and showed me the figures. 

An extra 2 per cent or 1 per 
cent, or a small fraction of a per 
cent, amounts to a large sum on a 
big order, and amounts to a lot in 

a year. ‘A few such savings will 


not only pay my salary, but will 


pay the expenses of the whole pur- 
chasing office. 

I don’t mean that I expect the 
other fellow to give me anything. 
Likewise, I don’t expect to give 
him anything. I can be and am 
perfectly cold-biooded when it gets 
down to business. I expect the 
other fellow to be the same. But 
the point is that we get down 
quicker to brass tacks for long- 
term business relations. We do 
business faster and we eliminate 
the chances of my losing percent- 
ages which the other fellow might 
keep up his sleeve to bargain with 
and then take away with him if I 
accidentally failed to worm them 
out of him. 

Price isn’t everything, of course. 
Quality and delivery are often as 
important, Quality is getting to 
be a matter of standardized in- 
spection. That leaves delivery as 
the final point. The salesmen do 
everything possible to get us good 
deliveries. 

I repay them ip kind by making 
it easy for their offices and fac- 
tories to handle our orders. A 
_galesman appreciates getting an 
early notice when we have decided 
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to let his factory make a big order. 
Therefore, we place orders imme- 
diately after we have decided what 
they are to be and where they are 
to go. On the same day that the 
requisition from the factory is 
O. K.’d, I send out either the fina 
order itself or an invitation to the 
salesman to visit us. If the goods 
are to be delivered three months 
hence, we do not use up one month 
of that time by letting the order 
lie around in our office. We pass 
it right on to the vendor’s sales- 
man, so that he may give his com- 
pany the entire three months for 
work. His factory production men 
appreciate this and he appreciates 
our enabling him to earn their 
good-will. His factory cuts out 
a lot of re-promises in shipping 
dates; our factory cuts out a 
lot of rush telegrams and delays 
in starting jobs. 

It isn’t enough to rush an order 
through the purchasing depart- 
ment’s clerical routine once it 
reaches our departmental office. | 
try to get the shop men to place 
requisitions the moment they see 
the need for them. In addition, we 
forecast our needs for one, two, 
three and six months ahead, revis- 
ing the estimate once a month, It 


-used to be in two-month periods, 


but in the slump we cut the period 
in two so as to get quicker re- 
sponse to conditions, This helps 
us look ahead and place orders 
early. 

In spite of the fact that we try 
to give the best notice possible we 
do frequently get into jams which 
call for urgent work by the ven- 
dors. Not long ago the question 
came up whether we appre- 
ciate efforts of the vendors to 
accommodate us, 

The president of a big company 
was holding an executive meeting 
because of a large order from us 
that had been given the right of way 
over all other orders in one of its 
mills. The sudden change of 
plans had rather disrupted other 
operations and made a lot of oyer- 
head work necessary. This was 
brought out in the meeting, After 
the meeting the president. re- 
marked somewhat cynically. to the 
sales manager: “Do you: suppose 
they have any appreciation of the 
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trouble that we are going through 
in turning our plant upside down 
to produce this order?” 

It happened that on the pre- 
vious day I had written this 
sales manager a letter of apprecia- 
tion for what I knew his efforts 
must be, and asked him to pass it 
on to his factory force. The letter 
was brief, with no reference to 
price or delivery. But the sales 
manager appreciated it so much 
that he had brought it with him 
to the meeting. He would have 
shown it, even if the president had 
not spoken. So the answer ready 
in his hand was an agreeable sur- 
prise to the president. 

In all these ways I save enough 
time so that I can give a little 
of it back in extending further 
courtesy and still have a consider- 
able saving left over. 

One of the most valuable ex- 
periences a purchasing agent can 
have is actual experience as a 
salesman. Once I gave up my job 
and went to live in a small coun- 
try town. I intended to live there 
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for an interim of only a few 
months, for personal reasons, but 
to kill time and earn pocket money 
I got the agency of a life in- 
surance company. The interim 
stretched from four months to 
four years. 

During this time I was not a 
purchasing agent, but a salesman. 
But those four years were not 
wasted from a purchasing point 
of view. I learned the psychology 
of salesmanship by personal ex- 
perience—the salesman’s troubles, 
problems and desires. Never will 
I turn a salesman down without 
seeing him. Those that I can’t 
meet, the men in the purchasing 
department deal with in the same 
courteous way. I have been turned 
down too often myself and I know 
how I felt. Oftentimes, too, the 
prospective purchaser misses a 
real opportunity. For business 
nowadays is based on service. It 
is mutual. So we are only fol- 
lowing our motto that if the sales- 
man works in a desert, our office 
shall be an oasis in it. 
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National Commission 
Will Work for C. O. D. 
Postage Plan 


Legislative Committee at Buffalo 


Meeting Starts Move to Stimu-, 


late Interest Among Advertising 
Clubs— Homer J. Buckley Ex- 
plains Plan for Legislative Com- 
mittee 


HE National Commission of 

the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, in session at 
Buffalo on January 9 and 10, 
adopted a resolution strongly fav- 
oring a recent recommendation of 
the Postmaster-General in favor 
of establishing a C. O. D. postage 
permit plan. The legislative com- 
mittee of the commission ex- 
pressed the opinion that no legis- 
lation was required to put the 
plan into effect, but that the Post- 
master-General had it within his 
power merely to issue an order 
and make it effective. The reso- 
lutions adopted praised the Post- 
master-General for his recommen- 
dations and urged that he take 
steps immediately to have it put 
into effect. 

“The proposed plan,” Homer J. 
Buckley, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee, told the commis- 
sion, “will allow users of direct- 
mail advertising to send out 
return envelopes and cards to 
prospects with the permit notice 
printed in the upper right-hand 
corner in place of a postage stamp. 
The matter then can be mailed 
without affixing stamps and the 
permit holder will pay the postage 
upon delivery. 

“This will mean that more re- 
plies will come to direct-mail ad- 
vertising. It will mean that rural 
residents can drop the cards or 
envelopes in mail boxes, where 
they will be picked up by the rural 
free delivery carriers. Thus there 
will be no waiting until the oppor- 
tunity comes to go to the post 
office for stamps. 

“It is easy to see that such a 
plan means more business, because 
it will bring more inquiries. This 
is why representative business 
houses all over the United States 
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are getting back of the idea and 
pledging their support.” 

he commission meeting was 
attended by representatives from 
all of the nineteen advertising 
bodies going to make up the mem- 
bership. 

The Monday session was execu- 
tive. On Tuesday the feature was 
a luncheon given in honor of the 
visiting advertising men by the 
Greater Buffalo Club. This was 
attended by more than 400 Buf- 
falo business and _ professional 
men. W. Frank McClure, chair- 
man of the National Commission, 
presided. Herbert S. Houston 
was to have told the business men 
about the work“ of the vigilance 
committee, but could not be pres- 
ent, and his place was taken by 
Reuben H. Donnelley, of Chicago. 
Mr. Donnelley told in detail of 
the things that were being done to 
promote the interests of clean ad- 
vertising. Charles H. Mackintosh, 
president of the A. A. C. of W., 
gave an impromptu address in 
which he discussed the relation of 
advertising to retail selling. John 
Sullivan, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, dis- 
cussed mass selling. Mr. Sullivan 
was to have given this address be- 
fore an executive session, but it 
was discovered to be of such gen- 
eral interest that he spoke at the 
luncheon instead. 

The next quarterly meeting of 
the commission will be held in 
Cincinnati the last week in March. 


Toilet Preparation Account 
for Frey Agency 


Charles Daniel Frey, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has obtained the account 
of The Melba Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of toilet prep- 
arations. A national campaign will 
begin at once featuring Melba skin 
cleanser, Melba massage cream and 
Melba Lov’me face powder. 


Business Paper Advertiser 
Appoints Agency 


Merrell A. Wood, Youngstown, O., 
advertising agent, has obtained the ad- 
vertising account of the Youngstown 
Welding Company, also of Youngstown. 
Business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will be employed. The company 
specializes in oil storage tanks for 
motor trucks. 
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: Real 
4**100 Per Cent” 
4 Distribution 





wes: cade REEZY references to 
= Ween’ 100 per cent distribu- 


tion are much more 
common than the actual 
100 per cent article itself. 
Investigation usually 


reveals that the phrase has 
been employed with free and easy exaggeration. 








It is worth noting, therefore, that an accurate canvass of 
the 246 ~~ stores of Indianapolis by the merchandising 
department of The Indianapolis News 
‘RESINOL | disclosed that three brands of toilet soap 
Fs ase actually have 100 per cent distribution. 


burhingend usually 


resioresskinheath | "These are Woodbury, Cuticura, and Resinol. 
Should ben | All three have been consistent, year-in and 
cerytem J year-out advertisers in The News, the first 
named using The News exclusively. 














ALL times an advertising medium of large te 
capabilities, as instances like the foregoing : 
indicate, The Indianapolis News today a 

holds an especially commanding position as the 
primary medium in a market that is being pointed | b icqs 
out the country over for its high relative prosperity. 
The Indianapolis Radius is that market, and The 
Indianapolis News is its newspaper. 














The Indianapolis News 





New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager ot LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First ational Bank Bldg. 
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Save $500 
On Color Page 








(They go up that much March 1 in 
American Home Journal, justified b 


450,000 circulation. 


American Home Journal is a part) woulf 
have a circulation of about 325,000. Rata 
were based on that expectation. 


But the circulation of the Saturday pape 
selling at FIVE CENTS A COPY, he 
averaged well above 450,000. 


The new rates, effective March 1, 1922, fe 
color pages are as follows: | 


‘Back Color Cover 
Inside Color Pages 
Double Inside Color Pages 
Read the experience of one color advertis 


on the opposite page. It tells how effectiv 
The American Home Journal really is. 


" EVENING 
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\ repeat order based upon actual bus- 
ness done following a single American 
ome Journal color page) 





i@he manufacturer of a relatively new toilet 
reparation (name on request) used a single 
lor page in the American Home Journal 
n November. 


quipping his salesman with proofs of the 

mdvertisement (in color) he materially 

ssened dealer resistance by the sheer force 

if his proposed advertising. His coverage 
as quick and reasonably complete. 


fter the page appeared in the American 
ome Journal, consumer demand was 
mmediate. More dealers were added on 
he strength of the page alone. 





his advertiser has signed a non-cancellable 
ontract for three additional pages to be 


EVENING 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Another Year of 
Dominance 


More Than Fourteen Million 
Lines in 1921 


During 1921 The Journal printed 1,799,230 
more lines of advertising than was carried 
by the other two Milwaukee papers com. 
bined. 


Local and national advertisers know The 
Journal produces the best and quickest re- 
sults. Accordingly, in the great Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin Market, they concentrate the 


bulk of their advertising in The Journal. 


The 1921 Record 


Grand Total—The Journal .. . . 14,901,966 lines 


The Journal printed 1,799,230 lines more than car- 
ried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 


Local Display—The Journal. ... 9,690,959 lines 


The Journal printed 544,646 lines more than car- 
ried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 


> 
= 
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Foreign Display—The Journal .. 2,596,373 lines 
The Journal printed 72,432 lines more than car- 
ried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 
Classified—The Journal 2,614,634 lines 


The Journal printed 1,182,152 lines more than car- 
ried by the other two Milwaukee papers combined. 


The Journal is read by more people in the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market than any 
other publication. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 











Sixty-five-Year-Old Private Brand 
Concern Puts Out New Leader 


Old-Established Food Products Company Advertises Wine Jelly 
By Robert Bostick 


\ MONG the biggest “feeders” 
for new advertising accounts 
are the firms that have done a 
| ‘ivate brand business for many 
\-ars, The recent action of E. C. 
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; RICH'S Gelatin 
: WINE JELLY 
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OLD COMPANY STARTS ADVERTISING BRANDED GOODS 


R ch, 
example. 


Inc., offers an interesting 
This concern, founded 
sixty-five years ago, has prepared 


al 


many products, mostly in the 
candy class. Fruit extracts, fruit 
lozenges, tablets, gum drops, lico- 


——— @ rice, and the like were some of 
ee 


the articles sold to other manu- 
facturers and retailers who sold 
them in turn under their own 
name, Crystallized ginger has al- 
ways been one of the company’s 
big items, one whole 
floor in the factory 
being given up to its 
preparation. This 
particular product 
was also put out in 
a small way under 
the Rich name. 
Loose candies flav- 
ored with the vari- 
ous fruit juices sold 
in general stores ail 
ocer the country are 
another of its prod- 
ucts. A force of 
sixty-two salesmen 
covered the country 
on these bulk goods, 
sold usually under a 
private brand name. 

The products put 
out had one quality 
in common, The 
flavor was an im- 
portant item in every 
one of them and a 
force of men who 
had specialized on 
flavors over a long 
period of years had 
been built up in the 
organization. The 
Rich company grad- 
ually came to real- 
ize that it could 
continue its regular 
business and, at the 
same time, put out 
a leader under its 
own name. A prod- 
uct which could be 
handled by pretty much the same 
factory processes seemed a logi- 
cal proposition. This led to the 
decision to put out as the first 
leader Rich’s Wine Jelly. 

The worst enemy of wine will 
admit that those beverages of ten- 


. 
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der memories did have one thing 
in addition to the alcohol—they 
had flavor. Many a person who 
worked hardest for the enactment 
of the 18th Amendment and who 
hated all strong drink with an in- 
tense hatred had no such feeling 
toward wine jelly. No one could 
say that wine jelly had ever filled 
the jails or caused a man to beat 
his wife and children. Memories 
of this dessert which had once 
graced dinner tables persisted in 
lingering. But since flavor was 
the thing to be emphasized, Rich’s 
Wine Jelly would naturally have 
to be made of real wine. 

And it was. The business paper 
copy said, “Think of a luscious 
jelly, flavored with Port, Madeira 
or Sherry; smooth old wines, 
strengthened yet refined by age, 
imported in the wood from the 
old world. That’s Rich’s Wine 
Jelly. Rich’s are the only wine 
jellies on the market made from 
real wines imported under U. S. 
Government supervision.” 

The sales campaign started in 
a_ restricted locality in New 
Jersey two weeks before con- 
sumer advertising appeared in the 
newspapers. A _ special crew of 
men worked during these two 
weeks to sell distributors and 
outline the advertising and sales 
campaign. When the‘ consumer 
copy finally appeared it continued 
to emphasize the flavor appeal and 
the fragrant old memories. “From 
the wine cellars of Old Spain to 
the American dinner table” was 
the caption on one of the first of 
the series. “Grapes grew in thick 
and fragrant clusters in foreign 
vineyards,” said the copy. “Their 
crushed juices aged to a velvety 
smoothness in cobwebbed Spanish 
wine cellars; steamships crossed 
the Atlantic with great casks of 
this old Port, Madeira and Sherry 
to impart to Rich’s Wine Jelly its 
full and luscious flavor.” 

To tie up with this unusual ap- 
peal in advertising, the jelly was 
packed in a different way. In- 
stead of being a powder it was 
packed in concentrated jelly 
form, contained in thick, wax 
pasteboard which, as the adver- 
tising said, was especially de- 
signed to hold in all the flavor. 
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In the introductory offer made 
retailers, good until March 1, thy 
were offered free with all orde’s 
for one case of wine jellies 
$7.10, one dozen Presto Jell, 
new product. A special count 
display containing one dozen 
the packages continued to emp! 
size the flavor appeal and to ha 
back to other times. The top co- 
tained the picture of a jolly « 
Spaniard holding up a glass 
wine in his hand, one eye clos 
as he looked at the beaded bubbi-s 
in his favorite drink. The sam 
design was used on each individ: 
package, and both of them had 
the background an old Spanis 
wine cask, 

A half-tone effect for the news- 
paper advertising was achiev 
by dry-brush drawings from 
which zinc cuts were made, The 
initial campaign in New Jersey 
secured such widespread distribu- 
tion and repeat orders that imme- 
diate plans are under way to add 
a list of newspapers in cities in 
New York State, after which 
other portions of the country will 
be taken up one at a time. Later 
on it is planned to add a group 
of periodicals of national circu- 
lation 


Who Uses This Slogan? 
Des Mornes Hostery MItts 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are informed that you have a 
great deal of information regarding 
slogans. 

We have recently been using a slogan 
in some of our advertising matter about 
which we have some doubt as to its 
originality. The slogan we have been 
using applies to our produtt, Armor 
Plate. hosiery and is “A Treat for Your 

eet.’ 


When this slogan first popped into 


our head the idea came with it that we 
had seen it somewhere before applied to 
some other product. However, w@ have 
conducted a somewhat extensive inves- 
tigation and cannot find that this slogan 
has been used by any other manu! 
turer. 

Since your files are probably mu 
more complete than any of those | 
which we have had access, we are v 
ing to accept your decision as final. 

When you have time, will you hav 
your research department go into ¢! 
for us and let us have any information 
which will further enlighten us on ‘he 
subject? 

Des Mornes Hosiery MILts, 
Mac Harta 
Advertising Mana :cr. 
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1921 Holds iced 
In Building Line 


In Baltimore 


@ Building operations in Baltimore during 1921 broke all records 
with an aggregate value of $36,345,036—exceeding the previous 
record of 1920 by more than $200,000—according to the report of 
the Industrial Bureau of Baltimore. 

@ The value of permits issued for factories and warehouses in 1921 
shows to distinct advantage over 1920, being $8,189,500—an in- 
crease of over $890,000 over the year previous. 

@ Baltimore is a city of progress—a growing market which can be 
reached quickly and economically through the home delivered cir- 
culation of THE BALTIMORE SUN. 

@ You will find it to your advantage to start NOW to get ac- 
quainted with Maryland’s big city. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE @ SUN 


Morning Evening . Sunday 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Bldg.. Chicago 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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Imprints on Advertising 
Matter for Canada 


CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING Co, 
Sr. Lours, Dec. 29, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You no doubt are familiar with the 
law recently passed regarding the re- 
quirement of cuts, etc., imported into 
Canada to be stamped, “Made in 
ee 
_ We have been advised that all adver- 
tising material including house-organs 
and booklets which are mailed into 
Canada will be required to " imesintes. 
“Printed (or made) in U. We 
should like very much to 1a oa give 
us any information you can concerning 
advertising material, either shipped or 
mailed into Canada. 

CHAPPELOW ADVERTISING Co., 


H. J. Ecuete, 
Manager, Production Dept. 
HE Canadian Customs repre- 
sentative in New York in- 
forms us that the mark “Made 
(or printed) in U. S. A.” is 
necessary only in case the adver- 
tising matter does not otherwise 
indicate its origin. In _ other 
words, a booklet or house-organ 
that carries the name or the 
trade-mark of a concern located 
in the United States does not need 
to be specially imprinted for cir- 
culation in Canada. It is only in 
the case of publications that 
bear no specific mark of origin 
that the law provides for imprint- 
ing as above mentioned. More- 
over, an order-in-council has been 
passed postponing operation of 
this section of the Canadian Cus- 
toms Tariff Act until after the 
next session of Parliament.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Made Advertising Manager 
of Chicago House 


Frank F. Lamorelle has been made ad- 
vertising manager of The Norris-Allis- 
ter Ball Company, Chicago, wholesale 
jewele rs. He was formerly editor of 

‘The Dodge News,” the weekly publi- 
cation of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Joins Baltimore Publishing 
and Printing Firm 


Charles B, Weiss has joined the sales 
and service departments of The Horn- 
Shafer Company, Baltimore printers 
and publishers. He has been with 
several Baltimore newspapers and in 
advertising work and commercial 
printing. 
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Robert C, Weller New Head 
of Marsh-Capron Co. 


Robert C, Weller, formerly gen al 
sales manager of The Lakewood Enz 
neering Company, Cleveland, has ~e 
signed to become president of the Mar-h 
Capron Company, Chicago, manufactu er 
of concrete mixers. Mr. Weller ll 
organize a sales force to market ‘he 
company’s line of construction we p- 
ment directly to the trade. The Mar:} 
Capron output has been sold for seve al 
years through an outside sales org i 
zation. 


Will Publish Draymen’s 
Trade Journal 


The Great Western Publishing C:m 
pany, San Francisco, will publish a new 
monthly trade journal called Westcrn 
Drayman and Werehouseman. It will 
be the official organ of the California 
State Draymen’s Association. A 
Otis, formerly publisher of 
Confectioner, is presidert 
Little secretary of the Great 
Publishing Company. 


Charles W. Hadden Joins 
Maxwell Motors 


Charles W. Hadden has resigned as 
manager of foreign sales of the Minne 
apolis Steel & Machinery Compon ry 
Minneapolis, to join the Maxwell Mot 
Corporation as assistant to the resi 
dent. Mr, Hadden has made his prs id 
quarters at New York for the greater 
part of the last four_years directing for 
eign sales of Twin City tractors. 


Wester 


Oscar A. Morgner Starts Trade 
Catalogue Business 


Morgner has_ estal 
lished his own business in New York a 


Oscar Aurelius_ 
a trade catalogue publisher. He has been 
manager of the catalogue department o 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Company 
New York, for several years and found 
ed the hardware catalogue business of 
the Woodward & Tiernan Printing ( 
pany, St. Louis, 


f 


Stone Account for Campbell- 
Ewald 


The Chicago office of the Campbell 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, now is handling the advertising 
of the Consolidated Stone Company, o! 
Bedford, Ind. Plans for renewed adver 
tising activities during 1922 are now 
being made. 


M. S. Graver with the Cas!on 
Press, Toledo 


M. S. Graver has been appointed di 
rector of service of The Caslon (om 
pany, operating The Caslon Press, To 
ledo, O. He was formerly connected it! 
Advertising & Selling Service, c 
Philadelphia. 
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Why Is an Average, 
Anyway? 


No. 23. 

Averages are like some drugs. Even 
when prescribed by doctors they’re habit- 
forming—alluring, but deceitful. 

For instance, more than 52,800 people 
pay more than $275,000.00 a year in ad- 
vance to read four Fairchild publications. 
That gives an average of $5.19 annual 
payment and an average of 13,200 sub- 
scribers and an average of $68,750.00 
total annual subscription payment for 
each of the four. 

All of which averages are worth noth- 
ing in investigating the value of adver- 
tising space. 

The way to decide the advertising 
value of specialized business papers is 
to have some competent person analyze 
their “reader-service”’ by examining a 
dozen or more consecutive issues; to 
check against this reader’s report the 
opinions of representative subscribers; 
and to examine closely all four pages 
of their A. B. C. reports and statements 
for three or four years. 




















As a start, consider the facts below— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: *(1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughtout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B.C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
Both Members A. B.C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FALRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
london; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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Reprinted from the Editorial Page NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
January 16, 1922 








| 865,012, 


That Was the Net Circulation 
of the Evening Journal Last 
Saturday at5 CENTS a Copy 


This Is Interesting to Readers, and Intensely Important 
to Business Men, as They Will All Realize Soon. 


Copyright. 1922, by Star Company. 











Last Saturday for the second time the Evening Journal issuedf>* 
its special Saturday Home Edition, a complete newspaper andp* 
features with reading for an entire family. 

The first Home Edition, published on the preceding Saturday, 
was sold at 3 cents a copy, and our readers were told that there 


section, a special sporting section, etc., it would be necessary to 
make the price 5 cents. 


was 


On the second Saturday, at the NECESSARILY increased pric@ 
of 5 cents, the circulation was 


865,012 
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VAL As 6n the preceding Saturday, many of our readers were dis- 
,ppointed, inasmuch as the press room, because of extraordinary 
~~ pressure, was unable to produce 45,000 Evening Journals that the 
circulation department and the newsdealers demanded. This con- 
jition will be remedied as soon as the battery of new presses shall 
bave been delivered. 

Meanwhile readers should order the special Saturday Home 
Edition of the Evening Journal in advance every week for awhile, 
on pr run the risk of being disappointed. 


The important thing for merchants to consider is the fact that 


— 
a 2 








~ he gigantic reading family of the Evening Journal can be reached 
by ONE announcement, without any possibility of DUPLICATION 
y rr waste, 


Suppose a merchant had put a page advertisement on Satur. 




















ant | jay last in the following five evening newspapers—the New York | 
| Evening World, Evening Sun, Evening Globe, Evening Telegram d 
___Evening Post. There is no doubt that there would be in those p 
newspapers much DUPLICATE circulation, to say nothing of the 1 

1 issuedg@pers that men read and drop without taking them home, or the | 
er andg pers that women do not read if they ARE taken home. i 


The papers named—the Evening World, Sun, Globe, Post and 
turday,flelegram—all combined on Saturday would have given the mer- 
t thereghants FIFTY THOUSAND CIRCULATION LESS than the total 
, comigirculation of the Saturday Evening Journal alone. 

sary t0 Let the merchant figure for himself what it would have cost 
him to put a page in the Evening World, Sun, Telegram, Globe, Eve 
culatiomming Post, and what it would have cost to put the same page in the 
Evening Journal. The Evening Journal ALONE would have given 
him 50,000 MORE CIRCULATION than the other FIVE evening 
lewspapers combined, at a much less cost. And there is no possi- 
jility of the wasteful, DUPLICATED circulation in the Evening 
Journal. 





poo ees 


4 





The successful business man is eager to use the newest com- 
mercial weapons, whether they be parcel post, wireless telegraph, 
utomobile delivery or whatever. 

The great new commercial weapon of to-day is the gigantic 
lome circulation of the Saturday Evening Home Journal, with net 
aid circulation already close to the MILLION and soon to pass it. 
Wise merchants will realize and know what that means. 


vd pri 








You can now buy FOUR COLOR advertising in the NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL. Write for rates—2 Columbus Circle, New York 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market, 240,000 


Joplin is in the heart of the Ozark Playgrounds— 
nationally famous as one of the country’s most won- 
derful resort sections. 


More than 100,000 people traveled through Joplin 
and the Ozarks during the 1921 season. Thou- 
sands of dollars were left in Joplin proper as the 
























largest trading center for the district. al 

. ° wh 
What other community can boast of such a diver- me 
sity of moneyed crops-—tourists, fruit, grain, live- the 
stock, minerals, manufacturing and extensive gen- sal 


eral wholesaling? 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper du 


Joplin Globe |: 


(A. B, C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 22,204 . 


Average for 6 months ending September 30, 1921 


Line rate 8c flat. Mornings except Monday lar 


The great territory extends over an average radius ha 
of forty miles. It is all within normal and quick 
access from Joplin proper. There is a criss-cross 
of good roads, steam railways and electrics. 


That is why the Joplin Globe, without undue stim- aia 
ulation, secures such a relatively large circulation. rl 
The Globe serves this diversified and prosperous 


240,000 unit. 


There are many reasons why advertisers make an | 
exception of Joplin and include it in lists made up “a 
of much larger cities. 


Representatives 

E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 

New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 1 
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Intensive Effort Makes Last Six 
Months of 1921 Best in 


Company’s History 


Mint Products Co. Retrieves Sales Losses of First Half of Year by Big 
Sales Drive during Latter Half 


By Roland Cole 


ANUARY, 1922, is not going 
J to be much unlike other Jan- 
uarys in one respect at least: It 

ill be a period of change and re- 
adjustment in many lines of busi- 
ness, due primarily to the fact 
that the holiday season. is the 
sales climax for some concerns, 
while it is the beginning of effort 
for others. The combination: of 
these two conditions produces a 
sales check that makes itself felt 
1 the sales figures of companies 
that sell neither more nor less 
during December than they sell 
during other months. 

But just because January is a 
period of change and readjust- 
ment it is apt to be a dangerous 
month—unless plans are made to 
engage the energy and thought of 
everybody in a sales effort that 
will leave them no time to con- 
tract business ailments. 

A concern that does a very 
large business with manufactur- 
ig plants and public institutions 
had always regarded January as 
its off month. It became a habit 
to let down effort during January 
to take annual inventory, to bring 
n the sales force, to make 
changes in the line and adjust 
prices. As a consequence, Janu- 
ry came to be a time for em- 
loyees to think about making 
hanges, too. A branch manager, 

couple of valuable salesmen, 
vo or three important heads of 

partments would resign regu- 
irly every January. 

At length the danger was rec- 
gnized. Idle hands make wan- 
cring thoughts. A special January 
lea and sales contest was devised 

\ bridge the gap from December 
5 to February 1. The inventory 

riod was switched to mid- 
immer. Special credit was given 
1 branch managers and traveling 
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territory men who brought buyers 
with them to the factory. The 
aspect of the factory changed 
from a scene of abandonment and 
desolation to one of activity and 
celebration. Factory foremen 
competed in a “Best Looking De- 
partment” contest. The visiting 
salesmen and managers made 
three tours of inspection, one at 
the beginning, one in the middle 
and another at the end of the pe- 
riod. A prize went to the depart- 
ment receiving the largest number 
of votes. 

The plan proved successful. 
The company advertised it exten- 
sively to itself for six months in 
advance and January came and 
went without a single resignation. 

What is true of a month can be 
true of a season or a year. The 
chief trouble with January, 1921, 
was, that it came at the end of 
1920, and 1920 had been anything 
but a good year, taken as a whole. 


‘So naturally many people thought 


January would be the turning 
point for a better year. Faith in 
calendar periods still persists. 


HALF A YEAR DALLIED AWAY 


But it did not turn out that way. 
So easy-going, good-humored hu- 
man nature thought sure the turn 
would come in February. Then 
in March. Certainly in April. 
When it failed, for some concerns, 
to materialize in May and June, 
great indignation set in, followed 
by consternation and feverish ac- 
tivity The sales pressure that 
should have been put behind the 
advertising campaign in January 
was not turned on until mid- 
summer. But it was turned on at 
last and because it was, a large 
number of concerns retrieved the 
sales losses they experienced dur- 
ing the early part of 1921 and 
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finished with a sales total around 
that of 1920—or even better. 

The foregoing general refer- 
ence is not an accurate descrip- 
tion of the experience of the Mint 
Products Co., Inc., of Port Ches- 


A DISTINCT CHANGE IN STYLE OF ADVERTISING FOR 1922 


ter, N. Y., though it parallels it 
in a general way. The facts in 
the case are that the company 
came into 1921 under a financial 
handicap due in part to the erec- 
tion of its new factory building 
at Port Chester and a heavy in- 
ventory of sugar purchased at 
high prices. During 1920 “Life 
Savers” sold for six cents a pack- 
age. This price was reduced on 
December 1, 1920, to five cents, 
which of course meant a reduc- 
tion of profit to the retailer and 
jobber, and this loss had to be 
compensated for by new prices to 
the trade and allowances for 
goods on hand. 
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For example, in its notice to the 
trade the company offered an ut 
restricted price protection to job- 
bers on the price decline, and 
every jobber who sent in an in- 
ventory of stock on hand on Dx 
cember 1, 1920, re- 
ceived a rebate for his 
inventory and goods 
in transit amounting 
to the difference be- 
tween the new price 
and the price paid. 
Only jobbers were 
protected against the 
decline. 

“This,” said an offi- 
cer. of the company, 
“was the most liberal 
treatment of any 
firm in the candy 
trade so far as | 
know. Though it cost 
us in rebates about 
$50,000, it was a great 
maker of good-wil 
and was worth the 
price.” 

As a background to 
the picture let me 
remind the reader 
that Edward J. No- 
ble and J. Roy Allen 
took hold of Crane’s 
Life Saver Pepper- 
mints when the manu- 
facturer was on the 
point of going out of 
existence, They 
started with a capital 
of $900 about eight 
years ago. Crane’s 
“Life Savers” failed, 
or would have failed had they not 
been rescued by Messrs. Noble 
and Allen, because the mints did 
not retain their flavor due to a 
heavy cardboard container, which 
not only took the mint flavor out 
of the mint but put a cardboard 
and past flavor back into it. It 
took a long while to discover this 
and by the time the new owners of 
the business had devised the pres- 
ent tinfoil wrapper, no retailer 
wholesaler could be induced 
buy any more “Life Savers.” 

For two years the new firm 
worked against heavy odds. With 
the regular retail and wholes 
outlets closed to it, the company 
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Rayer HE fashionable woman of course is most 
oe attracted when the model enhances the 
which mode. Some of the most beautiful and distin- 
for out guished actresses pose for the fashion photo- 
co Tt graphs in Harper’s Bazar. Recently—Ina Claire, 
el Estelle Winwood, Tallulah Bankhead, Dolores, 
Irene Bordoni, Kitty Gordon. Perhaps this is 
why, when the advertising man’s wife is looking 
for her Bazar, she sometimes finds her husband 
studying it. 


Harpers Bagar 


Posed by Ina Claire Photograph by Baron de Meyer 
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undertook to discover new outlets 
and did so, The company attacked 
the New York market first where 
it could act as its own jobber. It 
placed “Life Savers” on sale at 
cigar-stands, shoe-shining parlors, 
restaurants, dance-halls, bowling 
alleys, newsstands, steamboats 
and ‘other places. In all, it found 
seventeen new outlets. With this 
start, the regular candy distribu- 
tors began to come into line, and 
this meant national distribution 
and national advertising. 

The Mint Products Co., Inc., 
today enjoys a distribution of its 
product through something like 
300,000 retail outlets. Its annual 
expenditure for advertising 
amounts to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A great deal of 
this money is spent in street-car 
advertising. Other forms of ad- 
vertising used are magazines} 
newspapers and posters. 

There are three factories, at 
Port Chester, N. Y., at Prescott, 
Canada, and a new one at Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

The United States is divided 
into sixteen sales divisions under 
the supervision of a sales manager 
at Port Chester. A division man- 
ager is in charge of each division, 
and in addition to the sixteen 
division managers, and the regular 
force of junior salesmen, about 
thirty-five extra salesmen were 
employed during the special drive. 

When the company started the 
sales drive referred to in the title 
of this article, the year 1921 had 
run somewhat more than half its 
course. Sales had fallen behind 
in practically all territories but 
particularly in the Middle West, 
where distribution was below 
average. 

One of the things the company 
had to look out for in the adop- 
tion of any plan to bring sales 
back was over-taxing its factory 
production. It decided, therefore, 
to make no abnormal increase in 
its national advertising expendi- 
ture, but rather to spend money 
in a tremendous supplementary 
sales effort. 

All sixteen sales divisions were 
entered in a contest to see which 
one would be able to show the 
highest percentage of increase in 
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sales over the corresponding si» 
months’ period of the preceding 
year, and to help the salesmen in 
dividually the company offered 
special inducements in the way o: 
bonuses to jobbers’ salesmen, 
still further price reduction an 
a 10 per cent charge-back fre 
deal. 

The bonus to jobbers’ salesme: 
was as follows: 

“If you will send us the name 
and addresses of your salesme: 
we will send them salesmen’ 
samples and order forms upo1 
which to report sales on this deal 
We will also need their names ir 
order to send them their bonu 
checks. The order forms ar 
prepared so that one copy of eac! 
order O. K.’d by you is sent in t 
us by your salesmen for thei 
bonus checks. Another copy wil 
be retained by you and can b 
used later to invoice us for fre« 
goods delivered to retailers. 

“For every box of Life Saver 
(excepting free goods) sold t 
retailers by your salesmen during 
October we will, with your per 
mission, pay to the salesman fiv 
cents. This bonus of five cent 
per box will be paid direct to th 
salesman each week upon receipt 
from him of copies of the orders 
taken (O. K.’d by you), such or 
ders to show the name and ad 
dress of each retailer. 

“We suggest that you inform 
your salesmen about this deal at 
once. It will produce for you a 
avalanche of profitable orders for 
Life Savers during October ani 
it will stimulate orders for a lot 
of other business, too!” 

he details of the free deal 
were simple enough: “Sell th 
retailer ten boxes. Deliver to the 
retailer eleven boxes. Bill th 
retailer for ten boxes. Bill us for 
one box at list price.” Or th 
jobber could sell the retailer fiv: 
and a half boxes, deliver six, bi 
him for five and a half, and bil! 
the company for a half-box at list 
price. 

While the sales contest wa 
carried on simultaneously in a!! 
sixteen divisions, the special it 
ducements were put into effect 
sectionally so as to avoid ove: 
taxing the factory. Yet in spite 
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Automotive Leadership 
in the Northwest 


The automobile classic of the North- 
west is the Minneapolis Auto Show, 
set this year for February 4-11. 


Representative of the importance of 
the show is The Journal’s annual 
Auto Show Edition. 


Last year the automotive industries 
carried 98,602 lines of advertising in 
The Journal’s show number against 
76,328 lines in the second paper. 


Andthroughout 1921,the total of all 
automotive display advertising in 
The Journal exceeded the second 
paper’s total by 119,960 lines. 


For years the Minneapolis automo- 
bile dealers. and distributors have 
made The Journal the. leading auto- 
motive advertising medium in the 
Northwest. 


The 1922 Auto Show Edition of The Journal 
will be issued February 5 


THE 


| MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


The Northwest’s Greatest Newspaper 


epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
So Frontuce by O' Mave 6 Onashee 
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1921 


a 
The Plain Dealer 
FIRST paabvertisinc: =| 
17,158,120 Lines 
FIRST Abverrisemenrs: 
901,212 
R SEPARATE ADVERTISEMENTS 
F IRST nie 


182,549* 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


FIRST Circutetion: 
215,703* 


SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


FIRST 


IN EVERYTHING! 


*Federal Statement, Oct. 1, 1921 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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of this the factory was oversold 
even in August, a normally dull 
month, and for three successive 
months it was obliged to work 
overtime, 

Besides the special inducements 
referred to, the company did a 
great deal of sales missionary 
work. A fleet of six advertising 
automobiles covered the United 
States, section by section, working 
the retail trade and sampling. 

As a result of the contest the 
division comprising Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska won, with an in- 
crease of 105 per cent. The divi- 
vision comprising Michigan, In- 
diana and Ohio came second with 
an increase of 75 per cent. 

Because of the special effort 
put into the work of the salesmen 
during the last six months of the 
year, this period has been the best 
in the company’s history. A sales 
quota for 1922 has been set at a 
60 per cent increase over 1921 
sales and the advertising appro- 
priation will be a fixed percentage 
of 1922 sales, which makes avail- 
able 6 to 7 per cent more money 
than if the appropriation were 
based on 1921 sales. 

This experience of the Mint 
Products Company is just another 
illustration of why some adver- 
tising campaigns are more suc- 
cessful than others — of why 
January is an off month with 
some concerns and a good month 
with others—and why 1922 is go- 
ing to be the banner year for cer- 
tain business institutions that plan 
that way, and an indifferent year 
for those that think the turn for 
the better has arrived and that 
hard work and strenuous effort 
may safely be dispensed with. 


F. R. Griffin with Sieberling 
Rubber 


Frank R. Griffin has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Sieberling 
Rubber Company. He was formerly 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


California Weekly Has New 
Business Manager 
C. G. McDaniel has been appointed 


business manager of the Claremont 
Press, a weekly published at Oakland, 
Cal, 
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Stockholders as Company 
Salesmen 


Under the heading of “What 
Stockholder Said to Me,” the Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Company issues a folde 
to stockholders, reading as follows: 

“You and I can be of aid to eac 
other. 

Upon 
that our individual 
materially increase the 
analyzed it this way: 

here are about 2,000 of us wh 
have invested our funds together. Sup 
pose each made @ special effort to inte» 
est his grocer in giving preference t 
the sale of Sunshine Biscuits. Th 
average grocer serves about 500 peopl 
(100 families), so that Raced . 
combined efforts we could insure dis 
tribution channels for Sunshine Biscuit 
catering to 1,000900 people (200,00 
families). 
_So among our New Year’s resolu 
tions, why not let us give a thought t 
the mutual help we may be to eaci 
other for increasing the earning basi 
of your shares and mine?” 


thought, it would appea 
efforts could mn 
prestige an 


first 


Paris Store Advertises on 
Postal Cancellations 


_A_ lesson in efficiency which th 
United States postal authorities may 
learn from the French is suggested ir 
a recent issue of the Wall Street Jour 
nal, New York, which says: 

“Shackled with red tape and eater 
up with bureaucracy the, French posta! 
system may be, but it wtgyoes one asset 
which our own syste gives away 
usually as patronage. Where our Post 
Office uses its canceling stamp to ad 
vertise veterans’ encampments or Gov 
ernment bond issues, the French posta! 
department rents this advertising space 
to commercial concerns. French letters 
recently received show a_ canceling 
stamp consisting of the name of 
Paris department store, and the legend, 
‘Ask for the opening of a_ charge 
account.’ ” 


Delayed Replies from Adver- 
tiser 
Brock-Harrison COMPANY 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 31, 1921 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice that the postal authorities 
have been conducting a campaign t 
have the street name and number given 
on all mail in order to facilitate the 
work of the postal clerks, but a care 
ful examination of national advertise 
ments shows that this information ap 
pears in very few cases. t 

Would it not be an excellent idea for 
all advertisers to give this informatior 
in every advertisement, as, judging 
from the time required to secure a re 
ply from many of our national adver 
tisers, they do not get their mail at al 


promptly? 
Tros. W. Harrison. 
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Twin City National Automobile 
and Tractor Shows—February 4-11 


The Minneapolis 


Sunday Tribune 


to inter 





nr Annual 

we Automotive Show Number 
ye Will Be Issued February 5 
eae Net Paid Circulation More Than 160,000 


The Minneapolis Tribune Automotive Show Num- 
ber will feature and emphasize in an impelling, 


on broad and instructive way the automobile, truck, 
S accessory, tractor and farm machinery industries. 
ch th: T . . . 
2 The Northwest is your logical field. 
IT 
tJ , : 
if With 8,000,000 population there are only 1;266,703 
 — automobiles and trucks owned in the Northwest, 
@ asset and on its 555,846 farms there are only 61,618 
way . 
ir Post tractors 1n use. 
to ad ° — — ° ° ° 
t Gov Minneapolis is the great distributing point for this 
a . 
: aes territory. In 1920 there was sold through the 
care Minneapolis market $198,000,000 worth of passen- 
et ger automobiles and trucks and $65,000,000 worth 
nd, 
chare of tractors. 


The Tribune Automotive Show Number will carry 
dver- authentic and authoritative automobile news, pic- 
tures, features and publicity. It will give YOUR 
advertising automotive reader interest and prestige. 


, 1921 

We will appreciate your early space reservation 
- For rates and all other information address 
Ng New York Office: Chicago Office: 
care JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
_ Times Building : Tribune Building 
saci Special Automotive Representative: 
natior JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
sdging Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 
adver 
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A Letter from 


to the Editor of The Saturday Evening Pos: 


The Saturday Evening Post covers the Conti- 
nent of North America from the Arctic to the 
Isthmus. Wherever the white man goes The Post 
goes with him. It has followed the flag to the 
Philippines, to Hawaii, to Porto Rico. After 
their letters from home, it was the first thing 
demanded by our armies in France. 


Recently Mr. Marcosson found it in the libra- 
ries of European statesmen and financiers, and 
again in the hands of American engineers on 
the banks of the Congo. It has thousands of 
readers in Great Britain and on the Continent 
of Europe. It is sold in India, in Australia, in 
South Africa, in China, in Japan, in Cuba, and 
in South America. An enormous number of 
copies that have been read and re-read in 
American homes and offices are mailed to rela- 
tives and friends living in every part of the world. 


Not only to the American abroad, but to 
the foreigner as well, it is the most interesting 
and representative of all American periodi- 
cals. It brings the world to America; it takes 
America to the world. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST—more tha 
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Pos: 
nti- , 
the Sf $ A mail Line § 
ost Ss} Australia, Borneo, Manila, China and Japan Service F 
., S. - t 

he ere SS * ; 
ter St. albans, (i, barr 
ng October 2th., 19 21 
‘a- My dear Lorimer, 
L 
d The ot r dey 1 was among @> perty 
n shooting Hannibal Island, one of the 
»f loneliest among the lonely islands of the 

Pacific. Walking inland I came across 
it the remains of a fire and by it, under @ 

stone, a copy of the "Saturday Evening 
n Post, dated December 7th., 1918, from 
J which I extracted the editorial 
f As you Will see, the paper is in 

condition, due-as much to the 
2 * quality of the material you use as to 
‘ the dryness of the climate. 
With love to Philadelphia, 
Yours sincerely, \ 
X Latitude 1 35$ |S. 
Longitude 142756 E 
t 
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Picking Feathers 


In these days it is certainly up to 
every salesman to get orders. There 
is no room for men like the one in 
the story who reported to his sales 
manager a number of interviews 
with prospective customers. He 
said he didn’t get, any orders but 
that each one was a feather in his 
cap. The sales manager wired back, 
“You’ve gathered enough feathers; 
fly home!” 


It’s only fair, though, that before 
calling salesmen home, they should 
receive from the house every pos- 
sible selling help. The right kind 
of a house-organ is one of the best 
selling helps we know. 


Charles Francis Press 

















Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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When Educating the Consumer Im- 
perils the Service of the Local 
Contractor 


DeVoe & Raynolds Co. Conducts Store Demonstration Campaign to 
Establish Co-operation between Retail Paint Dealers 
and Local Painters 


By V. D. Clausen 


HE local contractor is an im- 
portant factor in the selling 
scheme of many lines of business. 
The contractor supplies a service 
between the consumer and the 
retailer. He paints your house, or 
wires it, installs your lighting 
fixtures, builds a chimney, lays a 
sidewalk or a hardwood floor, 
varnishes or waxes it, and -per- 
forms many services that the con- 
sumer is unqualified to perform 
for himself and the dealer is not 
usually prepared or equipped to 
render. When the manufacturer 
gets too zealous in promoting the 
education of his dealers and they 
in turn carry the education of 
their customers too far in the use 
of the manufacturer’s product, the 
contractor is likely soon to find 
himself on the outside looking in. 
In the electrical field; for 
example, the contractor-dealer is 
a different kind of a dealer from 
the department store dealer. Be- 
tween them there is a gulf fixed— 
usually of the contractor-dealer’s 
fixing. He despises the depart- 
ment store on one egregious count 
—price cutting—and denounces 
the manufacturer’s policy of sell- 
ing such stores. But the depart- 
ment store gives the manufacturer 
volume sales that help to popular- 
ize the use of a product in a com- 
munity in a short time. The 
contractor-dealer benefits from 
this whether he admits it or not. 
[rue, he is unable to buy in as 
large quantity as the department 
store but be gets some benefit 
from the department store’s ad- 
vertising. If he had to pay fora 
ortion of that advertising his 
proportion would in many in- 
tances amount to more than the 
‘rice difference on his purchases. 
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In the paint field there is 
another variation of this relation- 
ship between manufacturer, re- 
tailer and contractor. The paint 
manufacturer distributes his prod- 
uct through two competing 
forces—the paint dealer and the 
painter. The latter uses paint in 
sufficient quantities to enable him 
to mix his own raw or semi- 
finished materials—or, if he is 
called upon to use _ finished 
(ready-mixed) paints and var- 
nishes, he can buy at a better 
price from the jobbers or manu- 
facturers direct. Hence the 
painter feels that any increase in 
the sales of ready-mixed paint by 
retail stores to consumers is tak- 
ing business away from him 
because it enables the home owner 
to do his own painting. 


WINNING OVER THE PAINTERS 


In view of this situation it may 
readily be seen that when the 
DeVoe & Raynolds Co. set out to 
increase the sales of its ready- 
mixed Velour Finish by means of 
retail store demonstrations to the 
public, there immediately arose the 
problem of overcoming the very 
probable antagonism of local 
painters. It is obvious that 
demonstrations could not be 
staged in the painters’ shops 
where, as a rule, there are neither 
facilities nor a flow of customers 
necessary to the success of a 
demonstration. The kind of paint 
chosen for this purpose and the 
basic idea of the demonstration 
were also such as to limit the 
exposition to the retail stores. 

DeVoe & Raynolds devised a 
process of wall painting to which 
they gave the name of “Mottle- 
tone.” This consists of painting 
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walls in the ordinary way, but 
while the coating is still wet it is 
given a mottled effect by the 
simple means of gently dabbing 
the surface with a crumpled piece 
of wrapping paper. By using two 
coats of paint of different but 


INK Jan. 19, 1922 
plan was to explain to dealers the 
increased volume of business 
that would result from an ex- 
ploitation of “Mottletoneing.” The 
salesmen accomplished this by cal- 
culating the number of square feet 
in the average home that could be 


harmonious colors an even more 


Come to our 
Store 

DATES 

GO 

HERE 

See the 


Demonstration 
of the 


—- | 
DEVOE Mottletone System 


By a Factory Expert : 


HERE is no room in your 
home which is not suscep- 
tible to the subtle charm of Mot- 
with Devoe Velour 

Finish. 


Its rich, warm effect of color 
and texture makes the living 
and dining-room more cheerful 
and homey. 

Its artistic and durable decora- 
tive effect gives the bed-rooms, 


halls and other rooms a more 
restful atmosphere. —~ 

Mottletone is simplicity in itself. 
It can be done easily and econ- 
omically over plaster, burlap or 
wallpaper with Devoe Velour 
Finish merely touched here and 
there with a handful of ordinary 
wrapping paper. 

Come in and do a test strip of 
Mottletoneing yourself. 


DEALER'S NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 


decorated 





this manner and 
multiplying this by 
the number of 
houses in the deal- 
er’s zone. Next 
the representative 
pointed out the 
larger percentage of 
profit on the sale of 
Velour Finish than 
on the sale of house- 
paint, lead, oil, tur- 
pentine, or any other 
heavy merchandise. 

This argument 
was strengthened by 
arousing the deal- 
er’s interest through 
a demonstration of 
“Mottletoneing” per- 
formed by the sales- 
man, The store 
owner and two or 
three of his sales 
clerks were also in- 
vited to try their 
hands at demonstrat- 
ing the process 





DEVOE COPY PREPARED FOR DEALERS’ 


elaborate artistic effect can be 
obtained by the amateur. 

A scheme for showing house- 
holders how to do their own dec- 
orating in this way would seem on 
its face to be a plan for promoting 
only the retail sales of paint, and 
for taking the “legitimate” busi- 
ness away from the professional 
painter and decorator. In actual 
practice such is not entirely the 
case, and in this difference be- 
tween the theoretical and actual 
effect of the demonstration was 
found the means of winning over 
the painters, not only to passive 
acquiescence, but to active parti- 
cipation in the campaign. 

The DeVoe salesmen were pro- 
vided with a set of instructions 
explaining the best method of 
presenting the story to dealers and 
painters. The first step of the 





which clinched their 
interest sufficiently 
to make them re- 
ceptive to the sales- 
man’s description of the advertis- 
ing plan. 

This advertising consisted of 
sending, at the company’s ex- 
pense, two “Business Getter” 
letters over the local store’s signa- 
ture to a list of their customers 
and prospects; four “teaser” and 
announcement newspaper adver- 
tisements; a supply of gummed 
package stickers carrying the same 
advertisements; mailings of three 
sets of postcards, 150 of each, to 
a selected list of customers, and 
finally a mailing, under two-cent 
postage, of an attractively printed 
invitation to attend the demonstra- 
tion. All of this was done without 
any expense to the retailer, except 
that he was expected to pay for 
the insertion of a fifth newspaper 
advertisement. Window display 
material for the demonstration 


USE 
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NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 








MARK CROSS.-- 


another partner in the 
Boston American's 


months of | 
achievement 


The internationally famous Mark 
Cross is another advertiser to 


recognize the value of the 
BOSTON AMERICAN in the 


notable six months just ended. 


The Mark Cross large Tremont St. 
store had never before advertised 


in the BOSTON AMERICAN. 
Like many other advertisers, it 
now regularly uses full copy. 











Research and Promotion Bureaus at Service of Advertisers 
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and also for a guessing contest 
(conducted each day of the 
demonstration) were also sup- 
plied free. 

But all of this did not cover 
the ground of enlisting the “op- 
position’—the painter. Before 
the demonstration was staged for 
the retailers, the salesmen called 
upon the local painters in the 
neighborhood and spent consider- 
able time and effort, not only to 
allay their fears, but to convert 
them into enthusiastic boosters. 

DeVoe salesmen explained the 
advertising co-operation which 
would bring the painters real 
business from the demonstra- 
tions. Two mailings of letters, 
over the painter’s signature, were 
made to lists of each painter’s 
customers and prospects; adver- 
tisements for local newspapers, 
were provided for his use which 
tied up to the demonstration 
advertising ; and—most important 
of all—the salesmen arranged that 
a large display card bearing the 
painter’s name as a “Mottletone” 
expert should be placed in the 
demonstration store where all 
who witnessed the demonstration 
might see it. 

In addition to this work of the 
salesmen on the painters, the 
home office sent each one of these 
painters a series of eight letters 
between the time of the sales- 
man’s call and the opening of the 
demonstration. These letters re- 
iterated the arguments presented 
by the salesmen and added many 
other suggestions whereby the 
painter might profit by the plan. 

The demonstrations have been 
a success. During last year the 
sales of all the company’s products 
increased more than twenty-five 
per cent in volume. Twice as 
much Velour Finish was sold last 
year, and no reactions on the sales 
of other paint products have come 
as a result of this strong con- 
sumer drive on a _ ready-mixed 
paint. 


Meeting of Ohio Associated 


Dailies 
The Associated Ohio Dailies will hold 
its midwinter meeting at Columbus, 


on January 24 and 25 
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Figured Red Gum Advertised 
to Furniture Trade 

Tue Lovisvitte Veneer Mitts, Inc 
Loursvitte, Ky., Jan. 4, 1922. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with considerable inter 
est the article by W. H. Heath entitled 
“The Advertising War of the Woods,” 
in the December 22 issue of Printers’ 
NK. 

We are manufacturers of veneers and 
plywood in American walnut, mahogany 
and oak, and are, of course, interested 
in the advertising campaigns that are 
being conducted in the interest of these 
woods, being members of the associa- 
tions and contributing financially to 
their support. 

Mr. Heath is, we believe, correct in 
stating that the original campaign was 
inaugurated by the Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, « 

In this connection we would like to 
mention another American hardwood to 
which a great deal of publicity has been 
given—Figured Red Gum—not so much 
as_a national proposition, but directed 
principally to the furniture industry 
and allied lines. 

Since 1911 we have been exploiting 
this wood in full-page copy in the lead- 
ing trade papers in woodworking lines. 
Also by direct advertising to the con- 
suming trade. Other concerns have 
followed with more or less efforts in the 
same direction. 

Figured Red Gum has through this 
publicity become known as a high-grade 
cabinet wood and is being used exten 
sively in furniture of all descriptions, 
and has been found in particularly good 
demand for interior paneling, show 
windows, doors, etc. 

It is the erroneous opinion among 
the inexperienced and unadvised that 
this Figured Red Gum is a desirable 
substitute for some high-priced wood 
We have always advocated its use, not 
as a substitute, but strictly on its own 
merits: beauty of figure and _ color, 
capable of most attractive effects in ap 
pearance and also on account -of its 
splendid working and finishing qualities 

Through our advertising efforts, Fig 
ured Red Gum now occupies its own 
distinctive place among the best cabinet 
woods of today. 

Tue Lovisvitte VENEER MILLs, 

H. E. Snyper. 


Hercules Corporation to Make 
Motor Car 


The UHercules Corporation, Evans 
ville, Ind., maker of buggies, carriages, 
gasoline engines and bodies for trucks 
and commercial cars, has arranged to 
manufacture and market a new six 
cylinder automobile to be known as the 
McCurdy Motor Car, the name coming 
from that of the president of the cor 
poration, Col. W. H. McCurdy. 

Gard Gale, sales manager of the Her- 
cules corporation, will be in charge of 
sales for the new automobile. 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company, New 
York, will handle the advertising ac 
count. 
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DISCOVERED 





vo lo! these many 
months we didn’t know 
it ourselves. Then a sud- 
den inspiration, a careful 
investigation—and NOW 
we know facts about our- 
selves and your market 
that we thought at first 
couldn’t be true. In later 
ads we'll reveal these 
facts . . . but if you want 
to know them now, just 
write “Let me know!” 
on a card and send to 


The ALL-FICTION FIELD 





280 Broadway 
New York City 


1152 
Peoples Gas 
Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Michigan Fact-}! 


: . e ° ot s 
The way to write a good advertisement is to tie modesty 


out in the woodshed and set down the facts in logicalff. 
order. This is a good advertisement. 


Whenever the Advertising Director of The Michigan 
League of Home Dailies meets a member, he naturally 
asks: ““How’s business?” About Christmas he happened 
to meet a dozen or so. The answers were all of a piece: 
“Business is good!” And then, as if the Director might 
doubt the statement, they would continue: “You see, 
Umtyumpville is in a different position from many of 
these other cities. We've only got so many industries, 
and they’re all in such-and-such class, and of course gen- 
eral business conditions don’t affect them. If people only 
knew it, Umptyumpville is darned lucky.” 

















When you get a dozen answers like that, if you’re a good 
Advertising Director, you get busy. An immediate 
checking-up of the five leading industries of each of the 
eighteen cities of the Michigan League of Home Dailies 
followed. 


Of the NINETY industries— 
46 are running BETTER than a year ago; 
33 are running EVEN with a year ago; Th 
Ir are running BEHIND a year ago. 


No water in these figures; the League pessimist has not 
been questioned, but the League optimist has been made 
to revise his figures till they will stand any investigation. 
If you check the totals, the only error you'll find will be 
one of under-statement. 


One could end this advertisement right now, but you want 
to know the “Reason Why.” Here it is: 


The factories of the small city (in Michigan and else- 
where) ARE different from those of the big city. Most 
of them, to start with, use wood in some form as raw 
material—wood is easy to get. Woodworking plants have 
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usiness Is Good 


ot seriously felt the recent depression. Then, too, most 
f them manufacture unique articles for which the poten- 
ial demand is much greater than the supply, and very 
ittle extra sales effort is needed to create enough new 
hannels of distribution to take the place of old ones that 
ail. (You know how many men have become rich by 
eizing an idea some small-town manufacturer was using, 
pnd building around it a national business.) Finally, none 
f the old-line industries of the small city has a big output. 
‘ven if it is automobile accessories (dull just now), an 
nggressive small city manufacturer can find a market for 
is (relatively) petty output. 


o, it’s perfectly natural that business in the small cities 
of Michigan should be good. In fact, it’s more than that. 
he factory-hands in these cities have been drawing the 
same old wages, but their living costs have steadily been 
oing down. They have actually got more money to 
spend than they had a year ago. 


\sk the first man from a small city like those of Michigan 
how he finds things—and then get in touch with Mr. 
Scheerer or Mr. Mulligan. You can make money, quick, 
by advertising your goods in the papers of 


The Michigan League of Home Dailies 


Albion Evening Recorder Monroe Evening News 
Big Rapids Pioneer Niles Daily Star Sun 
Cadillac Evening News Petoskey Evening News 
Cheboygan Daily Tribune St. Joseph Herald-Press 
Coldwater Reporter South Haven Tribune 


Dowagiac Daily News Sturgis Daily Journal 


Ionia Sentinel Standard Three Rivers Commercial 
Manistee News-Advocate Traverse City Record Eagle 
Marshall Evening Chronicle Ypsilanti Press 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 


National Advertising Representative 
MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street - - - = = =R.R. MULLIGAN 
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The Farm Women 
Are Buying 


Our records for December, 1921, show :— 





First—That we received five times as many 
direct-by-mail subscribers in Decem- 


ber, 1921, as in December, 1920. 
Second—These remarkable results were ob- 


tained with the same amount of effort 
each year. 


Therefore, we can testify from our own 
personal knowledge ‘that the farm women 
of America are buying. 


They actually buy or influence a majority 
of the food, clothing and household equip- 
ment bought in America. 


Jf you want your share of this great 
market now your product must be right, 
your prices must be right, and you must 
advertise. 

THE FARMER’S WIFE reaches 
700,000 farm women each month and is 
the only magazine published for them 
exclusively. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine-for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
Standard Farm Papers, (ne. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 95 Madison Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 




































How Trade Associations May Keep 
within the Law 


Che Practical Effects of the Supreme Court Decision upon the Collection 
and Distribution of Trade Information 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the 


As stated in a previous article, 
there is nothing in the opin- 
on of the Supreme Court in the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
iation case that indicates that 
the collection and distribution of 
rade information is in itself il- 


legal. There is nothing in that 
lecision (or elsewhere, for that 
matter) that prevents the col- 


lection of statistics as to produc- 
tion, stocks on hand, or even 
prices, provided that such infor- 
mation is acted upon individually 
ind not collectively, leaving each 
member free to draw his own 
conclusions and frame his own 
conduct without reference to the 
conclusions or the conduct of any 
competitor, What the court ob- 
jected to was the activities that 
followed the collection and dis- 
semination of the data; the meet- 
ings, the bulletins, the recom- 
mendations emanating from a 
central bureau, a!l looking toward 
collective rather than individual 
action. 

Indeed, I think it is clear 
enough, from the opinion in this 
case and from the attitude of 
the Department of Justice as 
expressed in its brief which was 
summarized in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK, that the continuance 
of such activities on the part of 
trade associations in any field is 
pretty certain to lead to trouble. 
Such a conclusion may not be 
altogether in tune with one’s fond 
desires, and the temptation to as- 
sume that “it doesn’t apply to us” 
may be hard to resist. It had bet- 
ter be resisted, however, for in 
spite of all the pretty theories 
that one may hold on _ the 
subject, the temper of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is most emphati- 
cally not to be trifled with. 

Just how wide an area is cov- 
ered by the decision may be made 





New York Bar 


clearer by a comparison of the 
trade association activities which 
are definitely outside the area 
prescribed by the court, with those 
which clearly fall within it. The 
following list of trade association 
activities was published in The 
Nation’s Business, for January, 
1922, and I have italicized those 
which contain elements of danger: 


Adjustments, Advertising, Arbitra- 
tion, “Association Spirit” and “Ac- 
quatntanceshi ip,” Bulletins. 


Classifications, Collections, Compen- 


sation, Compilation of Trade In. 
formation, Conservation, Co-operation, 
Co-operative Advertising, Co-operative 


Buying, Co-operative Selling, Co-opera- 
tion with Other Trade Organizations, 


Cost Accounting and Cost Finding, 
Credit Bureau. 
Demonstrations, “Distribution and 


New Markets,” Educational, Elimina- 
tion of Excess Variety, Elimination of 
Abuses (Trade Practice#), Employment 
Bureau, Ethics of Business, change 
of Surplus Materials, Exhibits. 

Financial Statement, Consolidated, 
Yearly; Foreign Trade "Service, Freight 
Classification. 

Group Meetin 

books, House-organs. 

Industrial Bureau, Inspection Ser- 
vice, Insurance, Investigations, Tech- 
nical (Testing, etc.). 

Labor Problem, Legal Advice, Legal 
Aid, Legislative Work, Litigation, Mar- 
ket Reports, Materials, Raw; Methods. 

Open Price Bureau, Open Shop, Or- 
ganization. 

Patent and Trade-Marks, Price Data 
Exchange, Production; Publicity, Gen- 
eral; Purchasing, Price Lists no | Classi- 
fied Buyers’ Guides, 

Relation Between Own Industry and 
Allied Industries, Research, Restriction 
of Production. 

Sales Promotion, Social Contact of 
Competitors, Standardization, Statistics 
(1. Production, 2. Shipments, 3. Orders); 
Statistics, Production; Statistics, bi 
Rates, Volume of Orders on Hand, 


of Manufacture, Over Seatesen 
Style Bureau. 
Tariff Work, Taxation, Technical 


Education, Technical Information, Trade 
Extension Work, Trade Information, 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Trade Prac- 
tices (Co-ordination), Trade Promotion 
(or Stimulation), Traffic Department. 
we Competition Bureau.” 

e Rates Compilation; Wage Sched- 
ules, hip Ld Washington Representa- 
tive, Welfare. 
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Any of the foregoing activities 
may be harmless when standing 
alone, or in certain combinations 
under a certain set of circum- 
stances. In other combinations, 
and in other circumstances, how- 
ever, exactly the opposite may be 
true. We may illustrate this by 
reference to the subject of uni- 
form cost accounting; a matter 
that has received a great deal 
of attention from the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

It is obvious to anybody that 
accurate knowledge of costs is 
beneficial to the individual pro- 
ducer, and to the industry at large. 
The producer who knows his 
costs can compete more _intelli- 
gently for business, and can give 
better values in the long run to 
the consuming public. It is of 
general advantage, therefore, to 
promote the knowledge of soun 
accounting practices, and to de- 
velop a uniform method which 
each producer can apply inde- 
pendently in order to arrive at 
the facts of his own business. 
There is absolutely no question 
as to the legality of such an en- 
terprise on the part of a trade 
association. 

INDEPENDENT JUDG- 
MENT 

But when it happens (as it has 
happened) that the uniform 
method of cost accounting is 
used to establish an “average” 
cost, or “standard” cost, or “nor- 
mal” cost, which members accept 
in place of their own actual costs 
as a basis for figuring prices, the 
enterprise assumes a_ different 
aspect immediately. The indi- 
vidual is no longer free to apply 
the information to his own busi- 
ness independently of all re- 
straint, but is become a party to 
a collective enterprise to base 
prices upon an entirely fictitious 
(or at least arbitrary) cost which 
has been agreed upon in advance. 
There is little doubt that such 
an enterprise is directly in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 

Similar considerations apply to 
most, if not all, of the other ac- 
tivities that have fallen under 
the condemnation of the courts 


NO ROOM FOR 
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or of the Trade Commission, 
When carried on in such a way 
as to leave the individual free 
from all restraint, to form his own 
independent judgments and carry 
out his own independent plans, 
they are quite innocuous. But 
when they are exercised under 
conditions where the individual is 
a party to a general plan of ac- 
tion, they are dangerous. 

Quite plainly, therefore, it 
necessary to avoid all semblance 
of a general plan or agreement, 
and to accomplish this it is im- 
portant to refrain from any gen- 
eral discussion or comment upon 
the information or the figures 
that may be submitted. It ma 
be very obvious that supply is 
running ahead of demand, ani 
that it would be advantageous for 
members to restrict production, 
but no trade association official 
can say so without laying th 
ground for a charge of con- 
spiracy to restrict production 
and raise prices. It may be 
plenteously apparent that prices 
ought to be advanced for the 
good of the industry, but it 
will hardly do to hold a meeting 
of competitors for the purpose of 
talking it over. The only course 
which is safe in the long run i 
to let the facts and figures speak 
for themselves and leave each 
member free to draw his own con- 
clusions based upon that degree of 
perspicacity which his Maker has 
blessed him with. 

On the other hand, it is clear 
that there are certain legitimate 
benefits to be obtained from gen 
eral comment upon facts and 
figures of this character, and a 
common understanding as to th 
course of action that ought t 
be followed. Does the attitud 
of the Government and the courts 
mean that these benefits must in 
evitably be lost because of th 
danger that they may be accom 
panied by a technical restraint of 
trade? There is no reason to 
think so. For, while it is clea: 
that comment upon trade informa 
tion may be illegal when it is 
circulated exclusively amon 
members of an 
same comment 


association, th 
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An Average Circulation Gain 


498 


Subscribers Every Week 


The Twice-A-Week Globe-Democrat was the 
only farm paper in its territory to show a gain 
during 1921. 

























This one publication forges steadily ahead— 
reaching more and more of the farmers and 
townspeople in the rich St. Louis trade terri- 
tory. It is distinctly THEIR paper. 


January 1, 1922....... 233,900 
January 1,:1921....... 207,981 
Increase........... 25,919 


Ask any subscriber the reason. It’s a matter 
of news. The Twice-A-Week Globe-Democrat 
is the farmer’s newspaper. It is a well-known 
fact that it consistently publishes the news of 
agriculture from ten days to five weeks ahead” 
of any other paper. 





If you were a farmer, you, too, would prefer the 


Twice - A- Week 


Globe-Bemorrat 


ST. LOUIS 
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proper when it originates in some 
outside agency, and is made avail- 
able to buyer and seller alike. 
There are possibilities in this di- 
rection that have only begun to 
be realized by the Department of 
Commerce on the one hand, and 
by the trade press on the other. 

So long ago as last June, Secre- 
tary Hoover said, referring to the 
rubber industry: 

“I believe the members of that 
industry will bear me out in say- 
ing that if there had been an 
accurate monthly statement of the 
current ratio of production capa- 
city and operation in the different 
branches of the industry, and of 
the stocks of major manufactured 
and raw materials on hand, they 
would have been saved tremen- 
dous losses not only in over- 
accumulation of goods, -but also 
in over-expansion of equipment. 

“Various industries 
time and again to secure such 
data informally, but it is essential 
to success that it should be col- 
lected and presented to the whole 
commercial community, buyer, 
seller and banker, by some depart- 
ment of the Government which 
approaches the problem in a pure- 
ly objective way, which will hold 
the individual’s return absolutely 
confidential; and from which the 
whole public and the industry can 
enjoy equality of service.” 

What has already been accom- 
plished by the Department of 
Commerce along those lines is 
sufficiently well known, and is an 
indication, perhaps, as to what the 
Government itself may do to in- 
sure the legitimate benefits from 
trade association statistics without 
leaving the road open for viola- 
tions of the law. The practical 
aspects of the problem were sum- 
marized as follows by the Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board 
in his report covering the activi- 
ties of the board during the war: 

“These associations, as _ they 
stand,” says Mr. Baruch, “are 
capable of carrying out purposes 
of greatest public benefit. They 


can increase the amount of wealth 
available for the comfort of the 
people by inaugurating rules de- 
signed to eliminate wasteful prac- 
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tices attendant upon multiplicity 
of styles and types of articles in 
the various trades ; they can assist, 
in cultivating the public taste for 
rational types of commodities; by 
exchange of trade information, 
extravagant methods of produc- 
tion and distribution can be 
avoided through them, and pro- 
duction will tend to be localized 
in places best suited economically 
for it. By acting as centres of 
information, furnishing lists of 
sources to purchasers and lists of 
purchasers to producers, supply 
and demand can be more econom- 
ically balanced. From the point 
of vantage which competent men 
have at the central bureau of an 
association, not “only can new 
demands be cultivated, but new 
sources of unexploited wealth can 
be indicated. In case of a na- 
tional emergency, the existence of 
these associations at the beginning 
would be of incalculable aid to 
the supply organizations. Many 
of these considerations apply to 
large individual companies as well 
as to associations. 

“These combinations are capable 
also—and very easily capable—of 
carrying out purposes of greatest 
public disadvantage. They can 
so subtly influence production as 
to keep it always just short of 
current demand and thus keep 
prices ever high and going higher. 
They can encourage a common 
understanding on prices, and, 
without great difficulty, can hold 
price levels at abnormal positions. 
They can influence the favoring 
of one type of buyer over an- 
other. Nearly every business man 
in the country has learned by the 
war that a shortage in his prod- 
uct, if it be not too great, is dis- 
tinctly to his advantage. Trade 
associations with real power can, 
in respect to most of the staples, 
so influence production as to keep 
the margin of shortage at a point 
most favorable to high prices and 
rapid turnovers. 

“The question, then, is what 
kind of Government organization 
can be devised to safeguard the 
public interest while these associa- 
tions are preserved to carry on 
the good work of which they are 
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The Editorial Policy 


of The People’s Home Journal 
has always been wholesome and 
appealing. For two generations 
it has excelled in the publication 
of clean, inspiring fiction. 
Appropriate articles by noted 
writers and specialized depart- 
ments for home-makers are reg- 
ular editorial features, while 
every number sparkles with 
humor and miscellany. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 37 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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“THE OVERWHELMING MINORITY” 


“A small percentage of the manufacturers 
make the great percentage of the articles pro- 
duced in the United States.” 


“A small number of the architects do by far 
the largest proportion of the business.’’ 


Half the hardware dealers in the country sell 
many times the quantity of goods sold by the 
other half. 


N every trade or industry there are two 
kinds of dealers, men who “keep store” 
and men who “sell merchandise.” ' 


Every experienced sales manager knows these 
two classes well. He knows that the “store 
keepers” are impogtant in numbers only; that 
in volume of business done they are at best 
inferior distributors. He knows that most of 
them are “points of diminishing return,” not 
worth in business possibilities the cost of 
their development, and that it is the active 
merchant type—usually less than half the 
whole number in the trade—that sells the 
_ great bulk of the merchandise sold through 
the retail store. 
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Of the 36,000 hardware dealers in the country 
—dealers of every kind and class—there are 
less than 18,000 rated by Dun at $5,000 or 
more. These dealers probably sell 85% of 
the hardware and allied products that pass 
over retail hardware counters. This dominant 
minority of well-rated, live wire merchants 
represents the controlling power in hardware 
selling—and the great object of profitable 
promotion work for hardware manufacturers. 


The great bulk of these well-rated hardware 
merchants—besides a number of lesser ratings 
—are paid subscribers to HARDWARE AGE 
—year after year subscribers, as a mail’ 
subscription renewal rate of 80% eloquently 
testifies. Through HARDWARE AGE the 
manufacturer can know that he is reaching 
the important, profitable distribution factors 
in the hardware trade—through the paper 
that they overwhelmingly prefer all over the 
United States. 


Upon request we shall be glad to send dis- 
interested and convincing evidence as to this 
hardware dealer preference. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 W. 39th St., New York, a: as 


**The Paper with a Merchandising Punch" 
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capable. The country will quite 
properly demand the vigorous en- 
forcement of all proper measures 
for the suppression of unfair 
competition and unreasonable re- 
straint of trade. But this essen- 
tially negative policy of curbing 
vicious practices should, in the 
public interest, be supplemented 
by a positive programme, and to 
this end the experience of the 
War Industries Board points to 
the desirability of investing some 
Government agency, perhaps the 
Department of Commerce or the 
Federal Trade Commission, with 
constructive as well as inquisi- 
torial powers—an agency whose 
duty it should be to encourage, 
under strict Government supervi- 
sion, such co-operation and co- 
ordination in industry as should 
tend to increase production, elim- 
inate waste, conserve natural re- 
sources, improve the quality of 
products, promote efficiency in 
operation, and thus reduce costs 
to the ultimate consumer.” 

But quite irrespective of any 
activities along this line on the 
part of the Government, it is 
entirely possible for any industry 
to accomplish much the same re- 
sults for itself through the medium 
of the trade press. In other words, 
I believe that the Hardwood de- 
cision points out an opportunity 
which the business publications 
should be prompt to grasp. For 
if it is clear that comment and 
advice based upon trade statistics 
is dangerous when indulged in by 
the trade associations themselves, 
the same advice and comment may 
be quite harmless when given in- 
dependently by a_ publication 
that is not a member of the as- 
sociation, and which is accessible 
to buyer and seller alike. The 
editor of a trade publication can 
usually make such comment as he 
pleases for the benefit of the in- 
dustry as a whole, and a discus- 
sion of demand and production 
which would bring down the 
whole force of the Department of 
Justice if emanating from a trade 
association secretary, might be 
wholly innocent if independently 
published in the editorial columns 
of a trade or technical publication. 
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Indeed there is every reason to 
believe that all the legitimate 
benefits of trade association sta- 
tistics might be obtained by giving 
the figures to the trade press, 
and letting the publications make 
the comment as to what action 
should be taken. 

Obviously enough, however, I 
am talking about genuine business 
publications—not about “associa- 
tion organs” camouflaged to look 
like business papers. There is no 
chance whatever of getting by 
with the latter for any length of 
time, for whatever else they may 
be the officials of the Department 
of Justice are not fools. The 
mere subterfuge of printing letters 
and bulletins in the format of a 
regular trade paper will not give 
any immunity to the subject mat- 
ter therein contained. The dif- 
between a_ legitimate 
business publication of indepen- 
dent standing, and a mere official 
organ, is as apparent to the Gov- 
ernment and the courts as it is 
to anybody else. The publications 
which are used for such a purpose 
as I have outlined must be genuine 
business papers in every sense of 
the word; possessing a bona fide 
subscription list, being neither 
owned nor controlled by the trade 
association, and having no secret 
understandings as to what shall 
or shall not be printed. 

In short, there is no Teason to 
believe that the legitimate and 
beneficial effects of trade asso- 
ciation activities have been in any 
way jeopardized by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. What it 
has done, however, is to make it 
clear once more that no subter- 
fuge of form or subtlety of or- 
ganization will give immunity 
from the restrictions of the law. 


Promotes 


Binghamton “Press” 
R. E. Bennett 


Ralph E. Bennett, for many years 
advertising manager of the Binghamton, 
N. Y., Press and since 1910 business 
manager, has been made general man- 
ager of the Binghamton Press Company. 
Mr. Bennett’s entire newspaper careet 
has been in the Binghamton newspaper 
field. Prior to his connection with the 
Binghamton Press as advertising man- 
ager he was with the Binghamton 
Herald. 























What you do 
and what the 
public does 























UBLIC opinion and pub- 
lic action are quite dif- 
ferent from personal opinion 
and personal action. 

Here is an example: In 
Northern cities it is custom- 
ary for men to begin to wear 
straw hats on May 15th and. 
not before. It is customary to 
discard straw hats on Septem- 
ber 15th. No matter what the 
weather is on September 16th, 
straw hats are not worn. 

Now then, for what indi- 
viduals say: Ask a thousand 
men about this, and nearly 
every one will tell you that it 
is a silly custom, that he never 
pays the slightest attention to 
it, that he never follows any 
kind of a bellwether, and that 
he suits his apparel to the 
thermometer and not to the 
fool habits of a lot of clerks. 


That’s what the individuals 
will say. 



































But take a look at the 
streets. Nine out of ten men 
will be wearing straws on Sep- 
tember 14th and about one in 
a hundred on September 16th. 
Or ask the hat stores what 
the public’s habits are. They 
will tell you. 

Individuals do not read long 
advertisements. The public 
does. Individuals do not in- 
sist upon advertised goods. 
The public does. Individuals 
are not thrifty. The public 
has money in the savings 
banks. Individuals with prop- 
erty talk a lot about their 
wills: A large percentage of 
the public dies intestate or 
with wills so old as to be 
worthless. 

The word “public” means 
the people collectively. Col- 
lective thought and collective 
action is not the sum of what 
a number of individuals delib- 

















erately and consciously do. It 
is something else. 

Public opinion is in a large 
measure the unconscious opin- 
ion of people, and public ac- 
tion is largely the undeliberate 
action of people. 

This is especially true of the — 
kind of favorable public opin- 
ion that advertising induces. 
You can’t see, it. Inquire 
around among your acquaint- 
ances and you won’t always 
find it. Sometimes the only 
place you can find any trace 


of it is in the order books of 
the salesmen who are selling 
the advertised thing. 


Once a month, or more frequently 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 
Advertising 


10 Srate Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormice Bipc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 
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Introducing the Retail Grocer to 
His Coffee Competitor 


A Wholesale Grocery House Merchandises Its Poster and Newspaper 
Advertising to the Retail Grocer 


HO sells the most coffee to 

the consumer in farming 
sections of the Middle Western 
States? The pedler wins! There 
are. three consumer outlets, the 
retail merchant, the mail-order 
house and the _pedler. The 
pedler sells more coffee than the 
other two combined. His per- 
centage is sixty. Looking at the 


After the consumer campaign 
had started, the company intro- 
duced this idea to the retailers in 
a broadside which, though inci- 
dentally discussing the company’s 
consumer advertising, stuck to its 
job and told the retailer who his 
competitor was in the retailing of 
coffee. It was the manner in 
which this information was 


POSTER HELPS TURN COFFEE SALES TO RETAILERS 


the retail 


is 


mer- 


problem from 
chief 


chant’s eye he their 
competitor. 

wholesaler, the Western 
Grocer Company of Marshall- 
town, Ia., came upon this fact, 
and turned it into the means for 
merchandising the advertising for 
its “Chocolate Cream” coffee. 

It had started advertising to 
consumers, using poster adver- 
tising, and space in about fifty 
daily and 275 country newspapers. 
It wanted this consumer adver- 
tising to draw fire from the retail 
grocer, 

The Western Grocer Company 
thought that the figures it had ob- 
tained on retail distribution of 
coffee would awaken the grocers 
to consciousness of the fact that 
their zealousness in fighting other 
retail stores on coffee was re- 
sponsible for the inroads made by 
the pedler. 
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worded that merchandised the 
consumer advertising for “Choco- 
late Cream” coffee to the retail 
grocers. 

“You and the other merchants 
in your city deserve 75 per cent at 
least instead of the 25 per cent of 
the business you are getting,” the 
broadside said after an introduc- 
tory statement that the pedler 
was obtaining sixty per cent of 
the coffee business. It continued: 

“Instead of fighting the other 
stores you will want to co-operate 
with them in fighting your com- 
mon enemy—the pedler. 

“First, you must sell fresh 
coffee, for the pedler does. To 
do this, you will need to cut 
down on the number of brands 
in your store. Concentrate on a 
few well-known brands and be 
sure that your coffee is always 


fresh. 


“Second, féature quality, not 
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price in your store. Select brands 
of coffee that have quality and 
then stick to them. By changing 
brands, you are like the man who 
is always changing jobs, you are 
not building for the future. 

“Third, believe in the quality of 
the brands you have chosen. When 
your customers make occasional 
complaints, as they always will, 
stand up for your brands. Re- 
member, that the average house- 
wife often makes poor coffee and 
always blames the brand of coffee, 
never herself. 

“Fourth, remember that it is 
continually necessary to convince 
the housewife that she is buying 
good coffee. This is the function 
of advertising. It is just like an 
extra clerk in your store, con- 
tinually telling your customers 
that ‘Chocolate Cream’ coffee is 
good and why it is good. By co- 
operating with this advertising, 
you can double or treble your 
business, taking just that much 
from the pedler. Remember, he 
is the fellow you are fighting, not 
the store around the corner. Put 
some of your selling enthusiasm 
back of ‘Chocolate Cream’ coffee 
and you will be surprised to see 
how your sales will increase.” 

The company believes that it 
succeeded in merchandising its 
advertising to retail stores in a 
fairly successful manner for 1921 
was its biggest year in the coffee 
business. 


Joins Renneker Printing Co. 


Paul S. Thompson, until recently in 
the direct advertising department of the 
Simmons & Babcock advertising agency, 
Chicago, has taken charge of the service 
department of the Geo. G. Renneker 
Printing Company in that city, 


Atlas Portland Cement 
Appointments 


H. M. Scott, advertising manager of 
The Atlas Portland Cement Co., New 
York, has been made Eastern sales 
manager. He is succeeded as adver- 
tising manager by George F. Wunder. 


California Publisher Buys 


Corning “New Era” 


T. E. Harper, publisher of the Corn- 
ing, Cal., Observer, has bought the 


Corning New Era, a weekly, from Leo 
H. Bowen. 
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In Defense of the Soft Collar 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Jan. 16, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Fifteen years ago practically no su 
cessiul business man dared to smoke 4 
cigarette. lt was the age of the din 
novel and the cigarette fend! Only : 
youngsters flaunted our cigarettes. 
remember so well when Andrew | 
Townsend, hard-headed Scotsman a1 
tremendously successful business ma 
began to borrow cigarettes of me ; 
Chamber of Commerce meetings. Yc 
can imagine today what would happen 
a cigar or pipe manufacturer attempt 
to advertise that successful business me 
did not smoke cigarettes. 

Here is the heart of the matter. T! 
generation ahead of me—the men fro 
forty to sixty-five who are today in t! 
main the presidents and general ma: 
agers of business, were brought up i 
the boiled-shirt schopl. The habit th 
was fixed on them in their youth is ver 
hard to break, although it is breakin; 

It would be just as true to say th: 
all successful business men have gra 
sparse or bald heads. It is a by-produ 
of middle age when success is tho 
oughly established. But plenty of su 
cessful business men break this fact 
into bits. 

_ Finally, it struck me that the adver 
tisement in question was an attempt t 
apply to men the yoke that women hav 
so willingly borne all their lives, namel 
of meekly obeying when told “Th 
have a low waist-line this year.” 

There was another factor that a lot 
of us thought entered into this appea 
for the stiff collar. Very recently a 
new invention in soft collars has come 
on the market that is causing great 
worry among the collar people as wel! 
as the laundry people. It struck a nu: 
ber of us who discussed the advertise- 
ment that this was the beginning of an 
attempt to side-track something that was 
a potential source of danger. 


Ratex Barstow. 


Jan. 19, 192. 


Boston Agency Secures Sugar 
Account 


The account of the International Su 
gar Corporation, Boston, Mass., and 
Cuba, is being handled by the Wooi, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., Bos 
ton agency. Newspapers are being used 
in connection with the introduction « 
the corporation’s Sugar Bowl line 
products, 


Joins J. C. Dow & Co. 


Edwin H. Wilson has been made a 
sales manager of J. C. Dow & Com- 
pany, Boston, ass. Mr. Wilso 
formerly was in charge of selling for 





the B. F. Gossom Company, Brook 
line, Mass. 

Frank L. Armstrong has purchase 
The Insurance Journal, artfor 


Conn., from J. Frazer Kempson. M: 
Armstrong, who has been interested i 
insurance journalism in New Englan 
for many years, will be editor an‘ 
publisher. 
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TheDetroit Free Press 


New Yorl: Chicago Detroit 


That Count 


The worth of any newspaper’s circulation 
can be figured ONLY by knowing the indi- 
vidual that makes up that circulation. 


Numbers of course are important, but to- 
day when SALES MUST BE MADE 
FROM ADVERTISING, it behooves not 
only the man who pays the bills, but the 
advertising agency as well, to KNOW that 
a message is GOING TO PEOPLE WHO 
CAN BUY. 


The circulation offered by The Detroit 
Free Press is a KNOWN quantity. The 
individual’s buying power has been meas- 
ured. It is a circulation that automatically 
eliminates in Detroit those who cannot 
today respond to ANY sales message of 
any sort. 


If it is your ambition as an advertiser to 
ACTUALLY SELL in Detroit—not merely 
to create prestige or to “get publicity,” 
then simple logic plainly dictates the use 
of The Detroit Free Press. 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 











Portland, Ore. 
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Additions to the 
Dictionary of Familiar 
Quotations 


By Lee D. Brown 


TTENTION has been called 

often enough to the fact that 
many of the well-known authors 
of the present day are advertising 
men between the hours of 9 and 5 
and do most of their magazine or 
book writing after hours. 

And it has likewise been as- 
serted by both European and 
American authorities that lots of 
the best writing that goes to the 
press these days goes into the 
advertising pages. 

If Tennyson, Dryden, Pope, 
Byron, Irving, Defoe — even 
Shakespeare —lived today, who 
can say that at least some of 
them wouldn’t be puckering their 
brows over the neatest way to 
express a volume in 12-point, 4 
by 2%? 

Wherefore — proposed, as a 
starter, the following inserts— 
you'll recognize most of them— 
in the next edition of the Diction- 
ary of Familiar Quotations: 


SLEEP 

After (old stuff) Cervantes, “Don 
Quixote’: “Now, blessings light on 
him that first invented sleep—” 

Insert: “The woman whose sleep is 
habitually disturbed may make a failure 
of her children.” (Postum.) 

HAIR 


After Spenser, 


“Faerie ae anal 
“And Phoebus, fresh as brydegroome 
to his mate, 


“Came dancing ‘forth, shaking his dewie 
hayre—” 

Insert (1): “Your hair tells the world 
what you are.” (Watkins’ Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo.) 

Insert (2): “Danderine is to the hair 
what fresh showers of rain and sun- 
shine are to vegetation.” (Danderine.) 

DISTINCTION 

After Gay’s “Fables” 

“Of all fools that erie can boast, 
“A coxcomb claims distinction most.’ 

Insert (1): “A careful selection of 
hardware will add unusual distinction 
to your home.” (Sargent & Co.) 

Insert (2): “A man is known by the 
watch he carries—business and social 
leaders are known by the value they 
put on their time.” (Elgin Watch.) 


EPIDERMIS 
on Shakespeare, “Taming of the 
Shrew” 
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“Or is the adder better than the ee! 
. Because his painied skin contents the 
ye?” 


Insert: “A tired-looking skin adds 
years to a woman’s age.” (Pond’s Cold 
Cream.) 

MYSTERY 

After Scott, “Monastery’’: 

“Within that awful volume lies 
“The mystery of mysteries!’’ 

Insert: “The man or woman wi! 
knows the rules of etiquette should 
able to mingle with brilliant, cultur< 
people and yet feel entirely at eas 
entirely calm and well-poised.” (Box 
of Etiquette, Nelson Doubleday.) 


MATRIMONY 


After Congreve, “The Old Bachelor’ 
“Married in haste, we may repent ; 

leisure—” 

Insert: “Every woman, no matte: 
what her position in life, could u 
to excellent advantage n more money tha: 
she is now earning. (Internation 
Magazine Co.) 


“Label Hounds” in Sporting 
Apparel 


There has been a great deal of di 
cussion from time to time as to th« 
potency of English labels on mercha: 
dise. The “label hounds,” howeve 
are not confined to any one class « 
trade, it would become apparent fror 
the statements of executives in th 
sporting goods stores, who claim to hav 
developed their own constituency in tl 
apparel fields. 

There are certain types of outdoor 
men and women who will not we: 
clothing or accessories that do not bea 
the label of their favorite establishment 

To the average athletic or sporting 
type a label settles all arguments onc 
and for all, and, as a class, these pec 
ple not only look for the label, but 
demand it. They consider that the 
house is back of its label and that 
having made a specialty of sporting 
goods, the mth degree of perfection has 
been attained therein. 

The label is a small but potent fac 
tor in sporting goods business, it is 
learned from the buyers and managers 
of such establishments. “Get up an at 
tractive label and play it strong,” i 
the advice given by sporting goods men 
—Daily News-Record, New York. 


Joins Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Agency 
Paul Grant, who has been with th« 
New York office of the McLain-Simper: 
Organization, advertising agency, Phil 
adelphia, has joined the copy staff of the 
Chicago office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 


C. W. Hamilton ieon with Ameri 


can Finance Co. 
Clarence W. Hamilton has been ap 
pointed publicity manager of The Amer 
ican ‘Finance Company, Dayton, O 
He was formerly. publicity manager of 

The National Cash Register Co. 
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The “Best Seller’ on the Farms 


The average farmer is a pretty serious and practical minded indi-’ 
vidual. Most of his reading is on subjects closely associated with 
his business—the farm. 


He reads for information and constructive help. That means he 
places a lot of confidence in the farm paper he reads—and by the 
same token—a farm paper must deserve his confidence and interest 
if it is to be read. 


That is why the Lawrence Farm Weeklies have enjoyed such com- 
plete success through many long years. ‘They are edited by men 
who appreciate the problems and interests of the farmers in Ohio, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania—a separate paper with separate editors 
and publishing organizations for each State. 


If you really want the farmer to read your advertising, put it in a 
paper he reads. Usually you will find that to be the paper edited 
for his particular needs. In the attractive Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan territory it’s the Lawrence Farm Weeklies. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 


Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Til. New York City. 
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Remarkable Proof 


Newspaper’s 


D URING November and early Decem- 

ber The New York Herald pub- 
lished a series of fifteen advertisements, 
aggregating 3,740 lines, offering a “Book 
on the Automobile” to automobile owners 
who would send their names and the 
name of the car each owned. 


5,657 requests for the book were received, indi- 
cating a very high percentage of automobile 


owners among readers of The New York 
Herald. 


What is the percentage of returns to expect 
from an advertisement of this character? Two 
per cent. would be one in fifty. Five per cent. 
would be one in twenty. Judge from your own 
advertising experience. To be conservative, 
let us say 10 per cent.—one in ten. 


On the basis of ro per cent., these 5,657 re- 

quests would mean that there must be at least 

56,570 car owners among the readers of The 

New York Herald—a little better than one 
in four.* 

*The average automobile ownership among 

Greater New York readers of all morning 


and evening newspapers of general circula- 
tion is approximately one in nineteen. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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of the Quality of a 


Circulation! 


Ce the tremendous purchas- 

ing power of The New York 
Herald readers as indicated by these 
remarkable returns—for the ownership 
and maintenance of an automobile in and 
around New York City requires an in- 
come much above the average. 


These returns reflect the well-to-do type 
of people who consistently read The New 
York Herald—a mass of intelligent men 
and women who constitute a large portion 
of the New York Market for luxuries and 
better class merchandise. 


* * 


Here truly is proved “quality circulation 
in quantity.” 


What wonderful sales possibilities for 
merchants and manufacturers in this 
prosperous circulation of The New York 
Herald! 


* * 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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Shreveport 


Gateway to 
The South and 
Southwest 





HE STRATEGIC LOCATION of Shreve- 

port, together with its splendid rail and road 
connections with every part of the country, makes 
it the natural and economic commercial gateway to 
the South and Southwest. This fact, coupled with 
the vast natural resources to which Shreveport is 
directly accessible, and the cheap, abundant fuel 
furnished its homes and industries, has been the 
means of many great industries locating here, par- 
ticularly in the last year. 

No other city of equal size is within 175 miles 
of Shreveport. It is the undisputed metropolis and 
market center of its territory. 

No other newspaper begins to cover this terri- 

tory with the thoroughness of 
THE SHREVEPORT 

Make This TIMES. In its field it stands 

aera | Supreme. 





What other information may 


in : 
we give you to further bear out 
hrevepor the logic of making this YOUR 


year in Shreveport? 


Che Shreveport Times 


ROBT. EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 
Published Every Morning in the Year 


S. C. Becxwirn Srecrat Acency, Eastern Representatives. 
Joun M. Brannam Company, Western and Southern Representatives 





























When the Headline Suggests the 
Picture 


Ideal Tie-Up between Caption and Illustration—A Working Idea That 
Means Safeguarding against the Irrelevant in Advertising Art 


By W. Livingston Larned 


OMPLAINT is _ sometimes 

made that advertising illus- 
trations are often irrelevant, that 
they have no justification and that 
they are “dragged in” merely be- 
cause it is assumed that pictures 
are necessary. 

Admitting that this sometimes 
takes place, the tendency is be- 
coming more and more pro- 
nounced for illustrations to be 
founded on copy written in ad- 
vance, 

We looked in on the produc- 
tion of a most impressive cam- 
paign for one of the large New 
York banking institutions. The 
processes of production were 
unique. 

While it was fully understood 
that the series would be _ illus- 
trated, no attention was paid to 


this phase of the campaign dur- 


ing the earlier stages. First came 
the copy, methodically studied out 
to achieve certain results, 

When every piece of -copy 
had been written, the problem of 
illustrating them was brought 
before a committee. Every para- 
graph was weighed and consid- 
ered. But the headlines had not 
been written. This space was left 
blank, 

When a picture theme was 
found the copy man created a 
title that vividly linked with the 
illustration. The very reading of 
these titles suggested an illustra- 
tion. The headings were little 
picture scenarios. It proved an 
easy, efficient way of arriving 
at satisfactory embellishments. 

Where the copy did not seem 
to allow of a picture, none was 
used. Such advertisements were 
made “all-type” displays, interest 
in the arrangement and typog- 
raphy making up for the lack 
of art, 

It is most distracting to the 
reader, when, in studying an il- 


lustration, the reason for it is not 
at once apparent. 

To be compelled to read half 
way down through a block of text 
to discover the significance of the 
picture is a poor practice. The 
message should be so written that 
the first few lines form a logical 
excuse for the picture. 


PICTURE BASED ON HEADLINE 


“IT have borrowed a_ thought 
from the motion pictures,” re- 
marked an advertiser whose il- 
lustrations and headlines are in- 
variably closely knit. “I noted for 
a long while that the titles on 
the screen were almost pictures 
in themselves. When the picture 
finally flashed, it seemed a veri- 
fication of your own thoughts. 
The two were absolutely har- 
monious, 

“T do this with my advertising. 
I see to it that the picture is 
based on the headline. I never 
disappoint or confuse the reader. 
I assume that he may not read 
much farther than the first few 
lines, and I therefore explain the 
meaning of my picture at once 
with the least possible delay. 

“T do not hesitate to use plays 
on words, if it will bring out my 
picture thought more attractively. 
People are rather fond of exer- 
cising their own cleverness. ‘Oh, 
yes, I get it,’ is the spirit of the 
thing. The reader chuckles with 
pleasure as he grasps your mean- 
ing, if you have put it in a trick 
way. 

“To be compelled to read an 
entire page of copy in order to 
appreciate the story of an illus- 
tration at the top is an aggrava- 
tion. 

“Of course there are times 
when the picture can be the 
foundation of the advertisement, 
and the copy can be successfully 
written around it. But I do not 
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think that this is the common 
rule. Some time ago an artist 
drifted into our organization who 
possessed the unusual art of de- 
vising dramatic themes for illus- 
trations that were each like 
scenarios for the copy writer. He 


hence sp cates 4 tn he she — a nw 


mort wth 


Thanx, of it the line babies who coo 
fb because Ivory Soap feels so gratetu 
Tha of an res ger their 


clear, fine-textured comple rons 
sot, lustrous hair to their habit of using Ivory Seap for tiler, 
bath and shampoo 


Tivak of all the howsheapen 
use they use Ivo ——,+— 4, D4. 


mach of the clothang im almost every family # leundered 
ment 


penmvely with Ivory 


seven eaentals ‘combine to make Ivory 


IVORY SOAP. . 


FIRST LINE OF COPY BECOMES A FITTING LEGEND FOR 


THE ILLUSTRATION 


thought in terms of the profes- 
sional writer. He drew the sort 
of pictures that proved a real in- 
spiration to any writer. But he 
is a rare personage, I would say. 

“Then, again, photographs are 
taken that are the equivalent of 
texts for advertising sermons. 
They are complete in themselves. 
Rare, indeed, is the headline that 
is a perfect match for the illustra- 
tion. It is a peculiar sort of 
harmony.” 

This talk with an _ expert 
prompted us to make an investi- 
gation. We have gone on a 
Cook’s Tour of the current 
advertising just to see what 
happens. In how many cases 


are thie and comely 


GB .. sons rue 
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are the two welded perfectly? 

It seems to us that in a page for 
The Barrett Company’s Tarvia 
this ideal is attained. 

A photographic picture shows 
a large Tarvia road machine lay- 
ing an even coat of intensely 
black coating. It is 
to the forefront of 
the display and di- 
rectly beneath is the 
happy title; 

“Spreading the 
Gospel of Mudless, 
Dustless, All-Year 
Roads.” A play on 
words, yes, but a 
permissible one. 
And {t will be noted 
that a complete story 
of service is told in 
this blend of copy 
and picture. The 
two are in perfect 
sympathy. 

Another notable 
example is from an 
Ivory Soap page; 
“Think of all the 
little babies who coo 
with delight every 
morning in their 
bath because Ivory 
Soap feels so grate- 
ful to their delicate 
skin.” 

This headline 
automaticallycreates 
an illustration in the 
mind of the reader. 
It is but a step to 
the fond mother, 
bending over the tiny tub, the 
happy youngster, the idolizing 
little sister, who watches the pro- 
cedure, fascinated. 

“Jim wants to borrow our car.” 
There you have an_ intriguing 
headline. 

It means an illustration of a 
worried wife, telephone in hand, 
turning to her husband. By this 
means, Timken Axle advertising 
makes the motorist stop, as the 
suggestion is put across that the 
Other Man’s car is always out of 
commission, 

The titles for the exceptional 
illustrations used in conjunction 
with a notable series for Edison 
Mazda Lamps come under this 


canis 


red com, 


for cleaning 
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The Changing Newspaper 
Situation in Chicago 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner was the 
only newspaper in Chicago to show a gain 
in grocery lineage during the year 1921. 
Its gain over the preceding year was 
90,384 lines. The other morning news- 
paper showed a Joss of 178,356 lines. The 
afternoon newspaper losses ranged from 
34,801 lines to 111,758 lines. 


The Figures 


Gain or loss 
over 1920 


perald and | 513,171 lines 90,384 lines gain 


Tribune 558,019 lines 178,356 lines loss 
News 506,649 “ 84315 “ “ 
American 281,121 “ 34,801 “ “ 
Post 89,223 “ 76,892 “ * 
Journal el  clUMCrrleCU CU 


To gain so decidedly while all other news- 
papers showed a loss, indicates clearly the 
value of the Herald and Examiner to any 
manufacturer in reaching the buyers of 
Chicago’s groceries. 
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classification. Suppose we con- 
sider the wisdom of the caption: 

“All’s Right—Says the Light.” 
And above, the captivatingly hu- 
morous picture of the back view 
of two heads, snuggled together, 
seen over the top of a sofa that 
faces away from the reader and 
to the fire. Over them, like a 
benediction, shine the Mazdas. 

“Finished is the little house,” 
continues the text; “the furniture 
is all in place. And side by side 
they sit together, looking forward 
into the years. ‘Everything all 
right?’ he asks. ‘All right,’ says 
she. There is an echo, but on the 
table behind them the friendly 
lamp gleams its cheerful ‘AII’s 
right.’ ” 

Here are a few picture titles 
that seem to suggest the theme for 
the illustration, as they are read: 

eed eyes, keen and criti- 
cal.” 

“Keeping up with the young- 
sters.” 

: “For clear vision and safe driv- 
ing.” 

“The Can that makes summer 
last all year long.” 

“She knows that label well.” 

“When pipes begin to gossip 
you hear something.” 

“Take an after-dinner tour of 
the world.” 

“Your boy is getting ready to 
drop the pilot.” 

“Business is 
deadwood.” 

“The woman whose sleep is 
habitually disturbed may make a 
failure of her children.” 

In this latter headline for 
Postum, with an argument against 
coffee, because it interferes with 
sleep, the illustration is a virtual 
coming-to-life of the title. We 
see the young mother, peevish, 
petulant, cross, out of sorts, too 
unhappy to pay any attention to 
the child that comes eagerly with 
outstretched arms, 

In the preparation of one cam- 
paign a set of headlines was sub- 
mitted to the artist, and if he 
found it difficult to put them into 
picture form they were discarded 
and others written to take their 
place. They might prove equally 
clouded to the average reader. 


cutting out the 
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The task of illustrating adver- 
tising’ campaigns is becoming con- 
stantly more arduous, because of 
the fact that all of the obvious 
themes have been used over and 
over again until ‘they are no 
longer serviceable. The imagina- 
tive copy writer is coming to the 
rescue. 

He it is who provides the un- 
usual slant and the unconventional 
picture subject. 

He is no longer writing so many 
of the “surface thoughts.” 

And it is the digging process 
in illustration that brings the bet- 
ter elements to light, just as in 


the preparation of copy. 


Advertises Questionnaire for 
Car Buyers 


The Jordan Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, O., immediately preceding 
and during the automobile show in New 
York, ran in full-page space in news- 
papers a list of questions which it urged 
prospective car buyers to ask any auto- 
mobile salesman at the show. There 
were sixty-six questions on the list; all 
concerned the construction, equipment 
and design of automobiles. 

Besides advertising the Jordan, sev- 
eral of the questions reflected favorably 
on other cars or car equipment. Ques- 
tion No. 16 asked: “How does the sec- 
ond-hand valuation of the last model 
you build compare with its original list 
price?” The Jordan company’s comment 
on this was: “Dodge said it, ‘What will 
your car be worth a year from today?’” 
The copy, without attempting to answer 
any of the questions, suggested what 
the Jordan salesman’s answers would be 
when-a possible buyer approached him 
with the list. 


Manhattan Shirt Profits Ex- 
ceed Million Dollars 


The net profit of The Manhattan 
Shirt Company and The Solway Dyeing 
and Textile Company—associated com- 
panies—for the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, 1921, after deduction for 
taxes, was $1,025,377.57. Among the 
assets, which total $11,856,748.13, is 
listed the item of “trade name, good- 
will and patterns,” valued at $5,000,000. 


Kaufman-Clifford, New 
Chicago Agency 

Harry A. Kaufman and John E. Clif- 
ford have formed an advertising agency 
in Chicago, to be known as Kaufman- 
Clifford, Inc. Mr. Kaufman formerly 
was sales and advertising manager of 
The Fair, a Chicago department store, 
and Mr. Clifford lately was vice-presi- 
dent of H. Walton Heegstra, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency in that city. 
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The Happy Medium 


The size of Select List cities is just mid- 
way between the “big city” and the small 
town. 








In the Select List city one does not find 
the poverty of the over-crowded metrop- 
olis, nor the prejudice —“ back woods” 
idea of the “Main Street” village. 


Select List Papers are in prosperous, up- 
and-going small cities—typical American 
communities with metropolitan industries, 
metropolitan wants and the God-given 
health and happiness of the adjoining 
fertile farming areas. 


Sell where there’s no “sales resistance.” 


Intimate Circulation 
—something you'll not find in 
cities over 30,000—the individual, 
personal interest in the newspaper. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 
Robert E. Ward 
Director of Advertising 


New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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United Rotogravure Sections 


Incorporated 


Jan. 19, 1922 


Published as an integral part of the Sunday and 
Saturday newspapers listed below. All East of the Mis- 


sissippi River. 


Total paid circulation, about 712,000. 


Rate, $3.00 per agate line. 


PAPER 

*Montgomery Journal 
Bridgeport Herald 

New Haven Union 
Waterbury Herald 
*Wilmington Star 

Palm Beach Post 
*Pensacola Journal 
*Tampa Tribune 
*Columbus Ledger 
*Macon Telegraph 

*East St. Louis Journal 
Joliet Times 

Kankakee News 

*Illinois State Journal 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript 
*Rockford Morning Star 
*Evansville Courier 
*Lafayette Journal-Courier 
*Richmond Item 

*South Bend News-Times 
Fall River Globe 

New Bedford Times 
*Lewiston Journal 

*The State Journal 
*Concord Evening Patriot 
Bayonne Eve. News Review 
*Camden Daily Courier 
*Passaic Daily News 

The Evening Union 
Elmira Telegram 
*Greensboro News 
*Marion Star 

*Sandusky Register 
Beaver Argus 
*Harrisburg Telegraph 
The Scrantonian 
*Providence Tribune 
*Charleston News and Courier 
*Columbia State 
*Nashville Tennessean 
Wisconsin Sunday Times 


TOTAL CIRCULATION AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1921 


*Member of A. B. C. 


CITY 
Montgomery, Ala 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Pensacola, Fila 
Tampa, Fila. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Joliet, Til. 
Kankakee, Il. 
Springfield, Il. 


CIRCULATION 
21,000 


24,740 
11,000 


Evansville, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Richmond, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Concord, N. H 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Camden, N. 4. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Marion, 0. 
Sandusky, O. 
Beaver, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Superior, Wis. 
691,104 


United Rotogravure Sections are the only roto- 
gravure sections published in their cities with TWO 


exceptions: 


These two exceptions show the following rate comparisons— 


Nashville 


Tennessee 


Tennessean—U. R. S.—42'4e¢ per line 


per 100,000 circulation. 


Banner—not U. R. S.—7lc per line per 


100,000 circulation. 
Providence Tribune—U. R. S—42',c per line per 


100,000 circulation. 


Rhode Island Journal—not U. R. S.—48c per line per 


100,000 circulation. 
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United Rotogravure Sections 


Rate of $3.00 per agate line for insertion of your 
advertisement in entire list of papers. Circulation over 
712,000 now. Is the best and cheapest advertising buy 
ever offered National Advertisers. Our rate is 33% 
per cent under the average Rotogravure rate for papers 
of the same class. 


Every Member of the Family Reads 
The Rotogravure Section 


The National Advertisers now using The Rotogravure 
Sections have proved this fact by wonderful results 
secured. 

Size of page, 2,400 lines, 8 columns 300 lines. 

Copy must be in Philadelphia 14 days in advance of 


Sunday date of publication. 
We have a few back pages open for full page 


advertisements. 
Send in order and copy now for Feb. 26th issue. 


United Rotogravure Sections 


Incorporated 


PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK BaTCHELor, Vice-President and Gen. Manager 
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Oscar Rosier IRWIN Bis ToLtns 


President and Secretary-Treasurer and 
Managing Director Advertising Manager 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc. 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York City 


Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 
Chicago Detroit Kansas City 
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Encouraging News 
From Canada 


A national survey of Canadian farmers, conducted re- 
cently by the Family Herald and Weekly Star produced 
a fund of information which should be of the utmost in- 
terest and importance to manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in the Canadian market. 


In building activity alone, consider the requirements of 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star readers. 


14,759 Subscribers want BARN EQUIPMENT 

26,590 BUILDING MATERIAL 

31,339 CEMENT 

6,677 CEMENT MIXERS 

7,533 CULVERT or DRAIN PIPES 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT 
HEATING SYSTEM (Hot Water) 
HEATING SYSTEM (Hot Air) 
INDOOR CLOSET (Water) 
LUMBER 
PAINT 
ROAD MACHINERY 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
SILOS 
SCALES (over 1000 Ibs.) 
WINDMILLS 

11, "487 WATER SYSTEM 


A detailed report showing the demand, by provinces, for more 
than 100 different articles, including farm implements, house- 
hold and personal equipment, is published in FARM SURVEY 
BULLETIN NO. 1, copy of which will be sent on request to 
interested manufacturers, distributors or advertising agencies. 
Advertising Manager 


Family Herald and Weekly Stax 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


MONTREAL Established 1870 CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
15@ Nassau Street. First National Bank Bldg. 


Toronto Winnipeg 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, Vv. F. BLAKE, Representative, 
180 Bay Street. 457 Main Street. 


London, England: M. A. JAMIESON, Representative, 11 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 1. 














Making a Fortune on Four Hours 
a Day 


Few Outside Salesmen Realize How Much of Their Time Is Lost and 
How Little of It Is Productive 


By George W. Gether 


Hew many hours a day does 
the average outside salesman 
work? It has been proved again 
and again that by working more, 
the salesman makes more sales, 
which means that he makes more 
money. Once the actual figures 
have been put before a salesman, 
if he is a real salesman and not an 
order-taker, an improvement of 
from 50 to 100 per cent and even 
more is noticed in his results. 

Some salesmen work only two 
hours a day, yet they manage to 
make comfortable livings. They 
are happy and contented, and 
think they are successful. Back 
somewhere in their minds is the 
dim thought of maybe making ten 
per cent more when “conditions” 
are right. 

They don’t realize that they 
could double their sales by doub- 
ling their two hours of work to 
four, making twice as much, and, 
by saving the increase, retire hap- 
pily ever afterward in ten or 
fifteen years. 

Probably if they were to be told 
that they worked only two hours 
a day they would be insulted. 

Two hours a day! 

Let’s see, now. Here’s a sales- 
man’s day: 

8:30 to 9:45, at the store; 

9:45 to 10:10, trolley car; 

10:10 to 10:35, with prospect; 

10:35 to 10:50, walking; 

10:50 to 11:30, with prospect; 


noon, trolley car; 


1:00 to 1:50, fussing at desk; 
1:50 to 2:05, trolley; 

2:05 to 2:55, with prospect; 
2:55 to 3:00, walking; 

3:00 to 3:10, with prospect ; 
3:10 to 3:35, trolley; 

3:35 to 5:40, 


fussing about 


5:40, left for home. 


~ Reprinted from M.I. S. T. 


How many hours of work is 
that? Eight thirty to five forty, 
nine hours total? Not on your 
life. 

Look again. First, there’s “10:10 
to 10:35, with prospect.” There’s 
25 minutes work. Go on down 
the list. One hundred and twenty- 
five minutes with prospects—two 
hours and five minutes of work 
and the rest of the day gone 
blooey! Nota call in the evening 
either, the best time of all for 
home selling. 

What is work, anyway? Work 
has just one justification and that 
is the result. Mere activity that 
cannot bring direct results in sales 
is no kind of work for a sales- 
man. The work that counts in 
selling is the work done with the 
prospect. 

Here it is in a nutshell: 

A salesman works only when 
he is in the presence of the pros- 
pect. 

No other time counts. 

A salesman is not working when 
he is 

Washing his hands; 

Looking out of the window; 

Doping out alibis for the boss; 

Riding in the trolley; 

Manicuring his nails; 

Walking the street; 

Gazing at the girls; 

Window-shopping; 
or doing any other single thing 
except talking to a prospect. 

Of course there are a lot of un- 
productive things a salesman has 
to do. He can’t help it that all 
the prospects don’t live side by 
side on Prospect street, but are 
scattered all over the map. He 
has to spend time getting from 
place to place. He has to spend 
a few minutes at headquarters 
daily, getting the mail, the latest 
dope from the manufacturer, and 
proving to the boss that he is on 
the job. 
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The point is that these unpro- 
ductive things are mighty nice to 
do, and it is all too easy to get 
tied up in a mess of inside stuff 
that doesn’t lead anywhere ex- 
cept in. 

The salesman has to get out— 
out where the business is to be 
had, out among the prospects. 
The more prospects he sees in a 
day, the greater his chances of 


an 
| TIME SPENT UNPRODI TIVELY a 


SANG IN THE PRESENCE ©F PROSPECTS 
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know, and until you have the 
figures on working time and un- 
productive time, you have no basis 


to go on. 

On this page are two blank 
charts, Fill these out and rule off 
some others with your own 
pencil. Make your entries care- 
fully for a week and see what you 
get. 

As has been said earlier in this 

article, some amount 
— of unproductive 
time is inevitable. It 
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takes time to get 
from place to place, 
for instance. Yet 
much lost time can 
be turned to account 
—in the presence of 
the prospect. How 
much, is up to you. 

If a salesman is 
occupied with busi- 
ness for eight hours 
a day, it is liberal 
enough to allow him 
half that time for 
traveling, the main 











CHART (REDUCED IN SIZE) FOR SALESMEN TO PLOT OUT 
THEIR IDLE AND BUSY MINUTES 


making sales and the greater his 
chances, the greater his fortune. 
“Making a fortune on four 
hours a day” is no jest. If every 
salesman would add two hours a 
day to the time he actually spends 
talking to prospects, the piano 
manufacturers would be sold out 
of stock in thirty days, the roll 
makers would have to buy several 
paper mills each, the talking ma- 
chine firms would hire all the 
manual training school graduates 
as workmen, and the varnish and 
shellac people would think they 
were painting the earth. Some 
dealers would set up as manufac- 
turers, some would retire in 
riches, and many salesmen, finding 
racing cars too slow, would take 
to the airplane in the hope of 
spending another uncaptured hour 
with more unsold prospects. The 
earth would ring with music. 
How much time do you actually 
spend in selling work? How 
many hours a day do you really 
work? You probably do not 


and one really un- 
avoidable “time out” 
from selling. 

Four hours a day 
of work. 

In the presence of prospects. 

A salesman is not working un- 
less he is selling. 

Four hours a day of selling. 

In the presence of prospects. 


Canadian Accounts from 
Hamilton Agency 


Advertising for the Collins Never- 
Fail Products, Limited, is being placed 
by the Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Limited, Hamilton, Can. This company 
has recently located in Hamilton and 
is putting on the market a line of 
poultry supplies, specialty cans and 
various other sheet metal products. 

The Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Limited, is also placing the advertising 
for the Ford-Smith Machine Company, 
T.imited, of Hamilton, on Mallory 
Timers, a specialty for Ford cars. 


R. T. Huntington Forms 
Agency in New York 


R. T. Huntington, for the last fou 
years a member of the copy staff of the 
Chicago office of the Green, Fulton, 
Cunningham Company, Detroit, has 
formed an advertising agency in New 
York under the name of R. T. Hunt- 
ington and Associates. 
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Thess 


MORNING EDITION 
By vote of the Departments of Journalism of Three Great Universities 


“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” among the great newspapers of America 





The Sunday World The Morning World The Evening World 


597,240 360,080 288,948 


82% Concentrated in the 91% Concentrated in the 94% Concentrated in the 
Metropolitan Shopping Area Metropolitan Shopping Area Metropolitan Shopping Area 
Publishers’ Statemcnt to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for the Sie Months Ending 
September 30, 1921. 

In total lineage of Department Store Advertising THE WORLD 
(Morning, Sunday and Evening) so far outdistanced its competitors 
during 1921, just as it did in 1919 and 1920, that to question its pre- 
dominance in this field would be to doubt the judgment of the foremost 
merchants in America. 





Total Dry Goods lineage in 1921—all : 
" ‘possible newspaper combinations. a Fae are a ee 
Under One Ownership 2): nD sae s 
fifteen of the largest retail dry 


The Morning, Evening e 
and Sunday World goods stores in New York 


6,485,692 City: 
‘s re ee = am B. Altman & Company 
NeareSunday Cotmpetitors Bonwit-Teller & Co. 
TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LPAD 
5,350,730 1,135,962 Hearn & Son 
Next two Morning, Evening and Lord & Taylor 


Sunday Competitors 
ee _<- John Wanamaker 


3,650,340 2,836,352 Best & Company 


Separate Ownership Gimbel Brothers 
Nearest two Morning, Evening , R. H. Macy & Co. 
and Sunday Competitors 
TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LEAD Saks & Company 
6,125,902 360,790 Worth 
at te ee. Das ant Bloomingdale Brothers 
TOTAL LINES WORLD’S LPAD 
5,953,055 533,637 James McCreery & Co. 
Next two Morning. Brening and Oppenheim, Collins 
8 ‘ompetitors . : 
TOTAL — ad - WORLD'S LPAD Franklin Simon & Co. 


5,617,388 869,304 Stern Brothers 

















This group of department stores represents the greatest purchasers of 


newspaper space in America. These advertisers have reduced space- 
buying to a science, for the reason that every dollar expended must 
bring back approximately $30 in immediate sales. No great merchant 
can tolerate a hit-or-miss policy in choosing his advertising mediums. 

Their endorsement of THE WORLD, therefore, is of the utmost, 
significance to any advertiser, national or local, who desires to cover 
Greater New York efficiently and ,economically. 


She ENA BWiorid 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Mallers Building, Chicago 





Ford Building, Detroit 








Redeem More Coupons, Object of 
Wrigley Advertising 


Premium Plan Best When Used Most, 


Says Chewing Gum Concern 


in Starting Detroit Campaign 


HEN a manufacturer puts a 

profit-sharing coupon inside 
a soap wrapper, around some gum, 
or in a package of cereal, does he 
hope it will be lost or does he 
really want it to be redeemed? 
This question arises in connection 
with the revival in the use of pre- 


You Can’t Afford 


4 _ to throw away 
your coupons 


You can get valuable merchandise in exchange for 


the coupons from 
WRIGLEY’S GUM 


DANISH PRIDE MILK 
UNITED CIGAR STORES 


folks who save their coupons. 





Combine these 
CLASSIC ==« WOOL SOAP enentun 
many you 
have 


You are invited to see the beautiful display 
of things you want at our Premium Station 
and learn the great values we give thrifty 


UNITED PROFIT-SHARING CORPORATION, 608 Woodward Ave. °=... » 


makes _ the 
expense 


what 
from an 


redemption is 
plan feasible 
standpoint. 

Similar arguments apply in the 
case of the retail store. One re- 
tailer once told the writer that if 
his customers redeemed all the 
trading stamps his store gave out 
the net cost to him 
would be as much as 
three and a half per 
cent” on sales—a fig- 
ure that should cover 

practically all his ad- 
y vertising, and then 
some. 

William Wrigley, 
the chewing gum 
manufacturer, who is 
a veteran user of 
premiums, believes so 
implicitly in the ad- 
vertising value of 
having people redeem 
coupons that he has 
started an advertising 
campaign to get them 
to do that very thing. 
It is the Wrigley idea 
that profit-sharing 








ADVERTISING 


miums as selling aids that has 
come since the removal of war- 
time restrictions and the ending 
of the time of easy business- 
getting. 

Some prominent manufacturers 
have admitted privately that if all 
the profit-sharing or premium 
coupons they gave out were re- 
deemed the cost would be higher 
than the results would justify. 
They argue that the mere act 
- of giving the customer the cou- 
pon at the time the sale is made 
is good advertising in itself. They 
say that a great many people who 
would not want to be bothered by 
savings stamps or coupons are 
favorably impressed by them just 
the same and that the fact that 
these people do not insist upon 


CALLS LOUDLY FOR COUPON REDEMPTION 


coupons afford adver- 
tising that is valuable 
in proportion to the 
extent in which they are re- 
deemed. The wrapper of each 
package of Wrigley’s four ad- 
vertised gums is a coupon good 
for partial payment on a pre- 
mium, the redemption agent being 
the United Profit Sharing Corpo- 
ration. This is the corporation 
also that redeems coupons given 
out by the United Cigar Stores 
and with Classic and Wool soap. 

“We believe,” a member of the 
Wrigley advertising department 
said to Printers’ Ink, “if we 
could get people who buy our 
gum to use all the premium cou- 
pons sent out with it the profit 
on the additional sales coming 
from that alone would far ex- 
ceed the extra cost. Premiums 
are valuable advertising in pro- 
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- of 


Soncern 


es the 
xpense 
in the YOU MEN WHO BUY MATS 
that if 
ll the , i as ‘ . 
ve out Know that in advertising, an unsolicited testimonial 
Pee is a prime clincher. If you want to learn the 
If per superiority of the so-called wet mat, just phone th. 
Ba head of the stereotype room of your leading news- 
is ad- paper and ask him what he thinks of O’Flaherty’s 
then Peerless Mats. His testimony will be brief and 
gley, to the point. 
gum 
~y ’ Because O’Flaherty’s Peerless Mats are what are 
a oe known to the trade as “wet” mats, you'll learn 
4 ~ that the results they give are most satisfactory. 
Geom Reproductions are sharp, clear and clean, and the 
> has mats do not blister or shrink, nor do they buckle 
presi in the casting box. 
thing. 
Ben Just remember, too, in buying mats that O’Flaherty’s 
dver- Peerless Mats are the result of 25 years of mat- 


uable making, and if better mats could be made O’Flaherty 
would make them. 


O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New Yorks 
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CANADA (Carll 
At Low Cost 





$2,234 Pays for a Full Page One 

Time in Seven Leading Magazines 
$6,456 Will Carry Quarter-Page in 
the Seven Leaders for One Full Year 


The total cost of carrying on an effective campaign of 
advertising in the Seven Leading Magazines of Canada 
is surprisingly modest. 


Here are the figures: 
Once in 7 
Magazines 12 Times 
BS TD occ cicsiccavcce Se $25,656.00 
Half-Page .. cneccece’ Ge 12,870.00 
Quarter-Page . i a 558.50 6,456.00 
| ee 318.00 3,792.00 


The use of these magazines is already giving scores of 
advertisers national publicity in the Canadian market of 
a character and value which cannot be equalled at any- 
where near the cost through any other form of advertising. 


The advertiser who desires to carry on national adver- 
tising in Canada is no longer limited to the use of local 
media, which in many cases proves too costly to be 
practicable, and which for many products requires the 
buying of far too much waste circulation ever to be 
profitable, 
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Be Effectively Covered 





ost}With Magazines 


These Seven Magazines 
Reach an Average of 
One Home in Every Four 
Right Across the Dominion 


Magazines have become the national media in Canada 
to an extent not surpassed by magazines in any other 
country. The volume of magazine circulation available 
in Canada today, in relation to population, is equal to, 
if not greater than, that usually employed by advertisers 
to “cover the United States.” 


Since merchandising processes in the United States and 
Canada are very much alike, the influence of magazines 
is just as important, their value just as great, their use 
just as necessary, and their effectiveness just as certain 
in the one country as in the other. Attempts to persuade 
advertisers that different methods and different media 
are necessary in Canada prove to be entirely contrary 
to the actual facts. 


IN CANADA: 


build National prestige with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 


LL these 

Magazines are 
Members of Ca- 
nadian National 
Newspapers and 
Periodicals Asso- 
ciation, 70 Lom- 
bard 8t., Toronto. 





Deta gladly 
furnished. (All 
A. B em- 


ders.) 
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portion to the extent in which 
they are gained. The more pre- 
miums that are given out the 
more popular the plan becomes. 
Let every user of our gum be- 
come actually impressed with the 
real value of the wrappers to the 
extent of causing him to save 
every possible one that he can get 
his hands on and he is going to 
buy more gum. This is inevi- 
table. We want our coupons 
redeemed. We wish every one 
would come back. Then that effi- 
cient business-getting plan would 
be working 100 per cent.” 

In conformity with the policy 
outlined the Wrigley company 
has caused some vigorous news- 
paper advertising to be placed in 
Detroit over the name of the 
United Profit Sharing Corpora- 
tion. One advertisement in the 
series declares that $300,000 is lost 
to Detroit through unredeemed 
United Profit Sharing coupons. 
It calls upon the people to as- 
semble their idle coupons and 
makes special temporary induce- 
ments to get them to visit the 
premium redemption station. It 
is the plan to place similar news- 
paper advertising in other cities. 
The Wrigley company wants the 
coupons redeemed and is willing 
to incur extra advertising expense 
to that end. 

Wrigley spends approximately 
$10,000 a day in advertising. He 
will not haggle over a few thou- 
sand in any one item of the ad- 
vertising. He is perfectly willing 
to spend whatever may be nec- 
essary to achieve a certain desired 
objective. But when the show- 
down comes he insists on seeing 
for himself just what progress 
has been made toward the objec- 
tive and if anything needs to be 
fixed it is fixed at once. 

Of late an analysis has been 
made of the company’s advertis- 
ing activities as related to the 
use of premiums. Extremely sat- 
isfactory results were noted. But 
it was ascertained that rather a 
large percentage of coupons given 
out to consumers never were re- 
deemed. This was looked upon 
as impairing the premium adver- 
tising in just that degree. Hence 
the campaign to get as many as 
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possible of the coupons returned. 
This is one kind of advertising, 
by the way, in which a fairly 
accurate check-up can be made. 


Artificial Familiarity Doesn’t 
Breed Orders 


An automobile salesman had just 
closed a sale of a high-priced car and, 
in an outburst of enthusiasm, slapped 
the buyer on the back and assured him 
that he would never regret his choice. 

It so happened that the buyer was an 
extremely dignified gentleman, and he 
so_ resented this piece of undue fa- 
miliarity that he canceled the order. 

Many salesmen have contracted this 
habit of familiarity with people they 
know only slightly. I am told, too, that 
salesgirls in department stores often 
address customers as “Dear” or 
“Dearie.” I hope I’m hot a snob, but 
I must say that I am always inclined to 
doubt the sincerity of the fellow who, 
the first time you meet him, orders you 
to call him “Bill,” as he doesn’t believe 
in ceremony. 

There is far too little real friendli- 
hess in this world. There is far too 
much aloofness and frigidity. There is 
far too little neighborliness, But this 
is very different from using familiarity 
where familiarity if not in the slightest 
degree warranted. Some people so 
radiate good-nature, good-heartedness 
and eng that it does not eopesr 
out of place for them to get on a first 
name basis quickly. It seems so natural 
that it isn’t resented. But where fa- 
miliarity is promptly adopted for the 
obvious purpose of trying to make a hit, 
then the sensible and sincere person is 
not impressed in the way intended. 

Artificial familiarity doesn’t breed or 
ders.—Forbes. 


Localized Advertising Corpora- 


tion Formed at Detroit 

The Localized Advertising Corpora- 
tion has been formed at Detroit by 
Milton Hartman, president and general 
manager; Charles Schweim, secretary- 
treasurer; and Robert O. Wagner, vice- 
president. Mr. Hartman was recently 
vice-president and managing director of 
The Curtis Company, direct-mail adver- 
tising, Detroit, Mr. Schweim was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Curtis Company, 
and r. Wagner was plan and service 
head of the Curtis organization. 

James Cummings, A. B. Holly- 
wood, Alfred B. Caldwell, J. F. Baker. 
I. A. Martin and V. A. Morrison, all 
former executives of The Curtis Com- 
pany, are also associated with the Lo- 
calized Advertising Corporation. 


F. S. Oppenheim with Pequot 
Mfg. Corporation 


Ferdinand S,. Oppenheim, who has 
been sales and advertising manager of 
the Star Corrugated Box Company, has 
resigned to become vice-president of the 
Pequot Manufacturing Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of corrugated shipping cases. 
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THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT 


\dvertising in Omaha Papers During the Year 1921, as Measured by the 
Haynes Advertising Agency of Omaha. 


(Figures in Agate Lines) 


he World-Herald was first in every classification except financial. (See footnote.) 


World-Herald Bee News 
\musements 476,812 452,830 451,500 
Building Material 84,336 15,470 20,776 
Books and Publications 67,284 64,134 28,910 
Ven’s Apparel 839,790 303,954 60,536 
Women’s Apparel 719,810 343,504 470,680 
Department Stores 1,656,718 1,304,590 1,169,770 
Educational 32,116 32,102 22,540 
Farm Accessories 21,700 9,296 
Financial 164,836 **224,546 
Food : 719,922 426,720 
Furniture 593,152 387,310 
Hardware 95,074 30,282 
Hotels and Resorts 84,518 37,968 
Household Appliances 80,108 22,498 
Jewelry 85,792 38,472 
illi 67,116 28,350 
330,120 197,862 
Office Supplies 31,794 10,626 
Railroads 81,340 64,274 
Shoes 190,092 49,266 
Tobacco 157,402 115,668 
Toilet Goods 87,584 39,732 
Miscellaneous 685,784 599,508 
Motor Cars 368,452 275,212 
Trucks 33,082 25,522 
Accessories 98,742 43,498 
i 105,308 69,804 





Total Display, Less Medical 7,931,784 5,212,998 5,162,570 
Wants Ads 2,227,134 749,112 689,962 





Total Advt., Medi 10,158,918 5,962,110 5,852,532 
Medical None 274,106 523,684 
**The World-Herald does not publish oil stock or similar ads, and the 
second paper's total also includes 3,608 inches of publisher’s own advertising. 
The World-Herald’s Circulation in Dec. 1921 and 1920: 
Daily Sunday 
city y 36,173 36,901 33,047 
Suburban 10,638 10,472 9,777 9,457 





City and Suburban 50,041 46,645 46,678 42,504 
Country y 26,690 29,562 24,678 





80,441 73,335 76,240 67,182 


The World-Herald has the largest circulation of any newspaper in 
Nebraska, Daily or Sunday, and leads in city circulation by over 40%. 


Omaha World - Herald 


Write our service department for any information regarding this territory. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives, Chicago—New York — San Francisco 
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What a New Kind 
of Copy Did 


After Two Campaigns Had Failed 


“Your line has surely cut a swath for an article never heard 
of before.” 

“IT have never seen a new article move the way your 
has.” 


6 Rene above statements were made by represen- 

tatives of two of the most important distribu- 
tors in their territory to an advertiser of a hitherto 
unknown product. Coming after only the first 

. piece of copy of his campaign had appeared, they 
suggest the story of -an unusual success in intro- 
ducing a new line of products into the highly 
competitive field of toilet preparations. 


This success was considered all the more remark- 
able by reason of the fact that twice before at- 
tempts had been made to put this line of products 
on the market without success. In both cases the 
advertising investment proved almost a total loss. 
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Subsequently we were given the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the problem with the advertiser. Our first 
step was to select a certain article in the line as a 
leader. Heretofore the complete line had been 
advertised as a staple, whereas this particular arti- 
cle had distinctive features which put it into the 
specialty class. 


Next a plan was formulated to serve aga test in a 
localized territory. And finally “tested appeal”’ 
copy was prepared whose sole purpose was to sell 
the consumer. How well it succeeded in doing 
this was shown by the immediate demand upon 
dealers and by the volume of keyed inquiries re- 
ceived direct. (At the end of the first month’s: 
advertising the total sales had paid the cost of the 
advertising and merchandising and showed a slight 
profit besides. Not only had the particular article 
advertised won its market, but distribution on the 
entire line followed as a result. 


This success was another example of how mer- 
chandising problems are simplified when the adver- 
tising copy sends the consumer to the dealer—and 
of how “‘tested appeal” methods can often win a 
strategic position for a product in the face of keen 
competition. 


We welcome the opportunity to explain how these 
methods can be applied to either a new or an al- 
ready established product whether selling through 
dealers or direct. Our booklet, ‘“The Tested 
Appeal in Advertising,” will be sent on request 
to advertisers using their business letterhead. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan zc. Advertising 


New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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Bright Color Demands Attention! 


Send out a business bulletin printed’ 
on bright-colored paper, and it is read as 
soon as received. 

Hammermill Cover gives you a wide 
variety of colors to select from. It is 
strong, tough, clean, and the price is 
attractive. 

Ask your printer to show you samples 
or write Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


pMMERM, 
WCOVER - 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and ail 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 





Soap and Water as First Aid to 
Washing Machine Selling 


lanufacturers, with Eye to 19,500,000 Market, Start Co-operative Effort 
to Keep 2, 500, 000 Present Users Sold 


By C. M. Harrison 


A WOMAN buys a _ washing 
machine and has a right to 
xpect from six to seven years of 
ood usage out of it. The water 

f her town may be such as to 
ave a bad chemical effect upon 
he machine, making it wear out 
n one year, or two, and also inter- 
ering with its efficiency during 
hat time. She immediately decides 
hat all washing machines are use- 
ess. She spreads the word 
round among her friends who 
may be of the 19,500,000 families 
in the United States that have not 
washing machines. 

It has been estimated by the 
\merican Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association that 
one such woman can kill at least 
ten sales, thus neutralizing the 
effects of a great many dollars’ 
worth of perfectly good advertis- 


ing. 
With about 2,500,000 washing 


machines in use, the association 
has properly decided that all these 
women—possibly some of them 
ready talkers—form a_ potential 
advertising asset that it will pay 
to cultivate. It has therefore 
formed a most interesting alliance 
with leading soap manufacturers 
having in view the eventual object 
of making it possible for women 
all over the country to get exactly 
the right combination of washing 
machine, soap and water. 

B. Seitz, secretary of the 
association, discovered that in any 
number of instances where a 
washing machine has failed to 
make good the fault could be 
traced not to defects in the ma- 
‘hine itself but to the improper 
combination of water and soap. 
\ machine. might last a year in 
<alamazoo, Mich., and give satis- 
actory service for six or seven 
ears in Kansas City. But by 
ising another kind of soap with 
he Kalamazoo water the Kansas 


City record of service might be 
duplicated. It became apparent to 
the association officials that there 
was, or at least ought to be, a 
certain kind of soap that would 
bring the best washing machine re- 
sults in every district. 

Working through its own staff, 
the United States geological sur- 
vey and the home demonstration 
agents of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the asso- 
ciation set out to obtain samples of 
water from all parts of the coun- 
try so as to be able to tell exactly 
the kind of soap that ought to be 
used with each. 


SOAPS NOW ADVERTISED FOR 
MACHINE USE 


This quite remarkable work now 
is fully under way. The soap 
manufacturers, naturally enough, 
are eagerly co-operating. A num- 
ber of the leading soap makers of 
the country have assured the asso- 
ciation officials that they will make 
whatever adjustments in their 
manufacturing methods that may 
be necessary to produce the various 
kinds of soaps required. Their 
laboratories are now working on 
the proposition and before a great 
while we may expect to see ad- 
vertising campaigns prescribing 
certain kinds of soaps for use with 
washing machines in_ specific 
towns. 

The task, while ambitious, is not 
the prodigious, overwhelming 
thing that at first might be 
imagined. The chemistry depart- 
ment of Northwestern University 
informs Printers’ INK that there 
ate about seven, or possibly eight, 
chemical sub-divisions under 
which all the various waters of 
the country may be classed. The 
job therefore is one of ascertain- 
ing the particular sub-divisions to 
which the water of each town be- 
longs. This is a matter that is 
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going to take a little time but it is 
moving along rapidly, thanks to 
the several thousand Government 
home demonstration agents. These 
women, highly educated in all 
domestic science problems, are to 


be found in every State, being 
particularly numerous in_ the 
South, 

The soap manufacturers, ac- 
cording to Secretary Seitz, are 
proceeding with plans to make 


enough different kinds of soap to 
conform to the various chemical 
conditions in water. Some adver- 
tising announcing special brands 
of soap designed for use in wash- 
ing machines is appearing in 
business papers. More is expected 
soon. The next step is to adver- 
tise in mewspapers all over the 
country over the local washing 
machine dealers’ names. The 
women in each town will be told 
precisely the kind of soap they 
ought to have to get the best re- 
-sults from their washing,machines. 
Some peculiar things have been 
found out during the investigation 
that demonstrate conclusively the 
wisdom of making careful exam- 
ination of local marketing condi- 
tions whenever possible. One 
town located on a stream may 
have what it believes to be river 
water in its water plant. But 
chemical analysis has proved in 
several instances that the supply 
was artesian water. Another town 
thirty miles away on the same 
stream might really have river 
water, and so on. The vagaries of 
nature have their effect on adver- 
tising as on many other things. 
“The big thing we have in 
mind,” Mr. Seitz told Printers’ 
Ink, “is to show the women how 
to use washing machines properly 
and to make it possible for them 
to do so. The time that comes 
in every industry when .it is neces- 
sary to give earnest attention to 
the matter of keeping customers 
sold has come to the washing 


machine business. We have 19,- 
500,000 families in the United 
States still to sell. We could 


ignore the 2,500,000 already sold 
if we so chose but we would do 
So at our peril. If there were only 
a half million or so washing 
machines in use in the country it 
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might be safe from an advertising 
standpoint not to give so much 
attention to the service end. But 
with about one family out of 
every nine owning a_ washing 
machine it must be apparent that 
these women have to be kept sold 
or future advertising and selling 
efforts are going to proceed under 
a handicap. 

“The mere fact that a certain 
kind of water, would not work 
with a certain kind of soap is not 
caused by any deficiency in the 
washing machine. But the wash- 
ing machine would get the blame 
just the same. This is something 
we cannot afford to have and so 
we are undertaking to let every 
woman in America know just 
what kind of soap she ought to 
use with the water in her town 
to get the best service from a 
washing machine.” 


HELP FROM GOVERNMENT 


The association’s broad-minded 
attitude toward co-operation in a 
big general way is getting some 
first-hand advertising help from 
the demonstration agents. One 
thing it did was to put out 
a text-book called “Laundering 
at Home” which the demon- 
stration agents use in_ their 
instruction work before such or- 
ganizations as women’s clubs. 
More than 200,000 copies of this 
book have been distributed in this 
manner without charge. It con- 
sists of six expertly prepared bul- 
letins on such subjects as “Re- 
moval of Stains,” “Supplies for 
the Home Laundry,” “Washing 
Cottons and Linens” and so on. 

An instance of this co-operation 
is shown by the action of the home 
demonstration agents in Missis- 
sippi recently in proclaiming a 
State-wide campaign in behalf of 
washing machines. No _ special 
names were, used of course, the 
effort being made in behalf of 
washing machines in general, But 
the sales of the manufacturers 
selling in that State jumped up 
materially and quickly. 

Another service the association 
has done for manufacturers was 
to help break the buyer’s strike 
on washing machines. It en- 
couraged its members to help 
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Design It On 
SUNBURST COVERS 


sist 


Aided by Sunburst Covers, the 
artist can impart greater beauty to 
his work. From the sixteen shades 
of Sunburst Covers can be chosen 
the color most effective in portray- 
ing the artist’s idea. 


A sample book or sketch sheets of 
Sunburst Covers. will be sent on 
request. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


<— 


Headquarters: 32-34-36 Bleecker St., New York 


Downtown Branch, 16-18 Beekman Street, New York 
Printing Crafts Building, 461 8th Ave., New York. 
Newark Branch, 80-82-84 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
Hartford Branch, 58-60 Allyn Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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dealers absorb their losses. In 
some cases these were greater than 
the total appreciation of wartime 
values. Right now advertising is 
being employed in local news- 
papers to tell the public with the 
utmost frankness of the losses 
taken and the story of an industry 
that returned to a pre-war basis 
and was starting all over. 

Ambitious plans are being made 
for the current year’s advertising 
which will compare favorably with 
that of 1920, when nearly three 
million. dollars was spent by 
various washing machine manu- 
facturers for advertising—about 
3.2 per cent on sales. 

The manufacturers say they 
realize that conditions now are 
unusually favorable for some 
forceful advertising effort. Dur- 
ing the war the servant scarcity 


pushed the industry ahead at least * 


ten years. It obliged housekeepers 
to consider the ‘clean clothes 
problem as never before. Through 
causing this personal contact 
with the solution of the problem 
it gave greater dignity and self- 
respect to doing one’s own work 
in one’s own home. 


Campaign for Viko Aluminum 


The Aluminum Goods Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., is now 
placing a national campaign in behalf 
of its “Viko” aluminum. Magazines 
and farm papers will be used, with 
special emphasis on the latter. The 
plan contemplates the use of much news- 
paper space in a local way to help re- 
tailers hook up with the national effort. 
A complete setting forth of the adver- 
tising plans is being made in a wide- 
spread direct-mail effort. 


Donald S. Shaw Now with 
Biow Company 
Donald S. Shaw, formerly with The 


George L. Dyer Company, New York, 
has joined the New York staffi of The 
Biow Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
as account executive. He will also be con- 
nected with the Biow agency’s depart- 
ment of marketing and merchandising. 


H. C. Maley Forms Own 
Company 
Harry C. Maley has sold his —y 
in the Albee Corporation, Chicago 
vertising agency, and now is operating 
an advertising and merchandising busi- 
ness in that city under his name. 


INK 


Rubber Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 


H. T. Dunn, president of The Fisk 
Rubber ‘Company, was elected president 
of the Rubber Association of America, 
Inc., at its annual meeting January 10 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Other 
officers elected are as follows: First 
vice-president, Horace de Lisser, chair- 
man, Ajax Rubber, Co., Inc.; second 
vice-president, W. O. Rutherford, vice- 
president, The B. F. Goodrich Company; 
treasurer, G. Hodgman, president, 
Hodgman Rubber Company; secretary 
and general manager, A. L, Viles. 

The directors who were elected to serve 
for the coming year are: J. N. Gunn, 
vice-president, United States Rubber 
Company; S. G. Lewis, vice-president 
and general manager, Pennsylvania Rub- 
ber Company; J. W. Thomas, vice- 
president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany; E. Wilmer, president, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and 
J. S. Lowman, Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company. 
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New Confectionery Advertiser 


The Gold Brand Confectionary Com- 
pany, manufacturer of nougat bars, 
Boston, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Glaser Corporation, Bos- 
ton. New England newspapers will be 
used to advertise the company’s Gold 
Bar nougat bar. 

The Glaser Corporation also has ob 
tained the account of the Reliable Mail 
Order Company, Millis, Mass. Mail- 
order advertising will be placed in a 
list of newspapers and magazines. 


Becomes Sales Manager of 
Adams Bag Company 


Thomas V. Hendricks, who has been 
assistant advertising manager of the 
‘hite Motor Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of motor trucks, has re 
signed to become sales manager of The 
Adams Bag Company, Cleveland, maker 
of shipping containers. Mr. Hendricks 
will also be associated with K. L. Allen, 
in charge of IE mn 


Lightner Buys “Wholesale 
Grocery Review” 


The Lightner Publishing Corporation, 
of New Orleans, has taken over the 
Wholesale Grocery Review, of New 
York, from the Thomas Publishing 
Company, and will continue its publica- 
tion in that city. Joseph Esler has been 
appointed Western manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Troy, N. Y., “Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


Meredith & Company, Troy, N. Y., 
advertising agency, have obtained the 
advertising accounts of The Vanco 
Company, Syracuse, maker of Vanco 
paste soap, and John L. Thompson 
Sons & Company, Troy, N. Y., manu- 
facturing and wholesale druggists. 


vice-president, 
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Dominating 
Locations 
in Outdoor 
Advertising 


since January Ist, 1921—just one year! But look at 


Tee HARRY H. PACKER CO. has been in business 
this list of clients! There must have been something be- 


sides sales talk to line up the big fellows in such a short time. 


And there was—there was Packer service. 


It is hardly necessary to talk 
about Packer service in Cleveland 
—you can see it! But in order that 
you may know just how compre- 
hensive this service is, we call your 
attention to the following facts. 


The Harry H. Packer Co. has 
complete plants in the followin 
Ohio cities and towns:— Cleveland, 
Elyria, Lorain, Amherst, Austin- 
burg, Berea, Geneva, Ashtabula, 
Jefferson, Kingsville, Oberlin, 
Painesville, Wickliffe and 
Willoughby. 


In addition, The Harry H. Packer 
Co. represents Poster Advertising 
Company, New York and Chicago; 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, New 
York and Pittsburgh; George Enos 
Throop, Chicago and St. Louis; O. 
J. Gude Company, New York and 
Chicago; Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation, United States and Canada. 


Is it any wonder that Packer of 
Cleveland is considered the logical 
outlet for national advertising in 
Cleveland and in Ohio? 
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‘he American Chicle Co. 
Yucatan and Black Jack Chewing Gum 

The Anheuser-Busch Sales Corp. 
Budweiser 

Arbuckle Brothers 
Yuban Coffee 

\llen Theatre 
Motion Pictures 

The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
Mail Pouch Chewing Tobacco 

Che Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
Blue Valley Butter 

Boyce Moto-Meter Co. 
Moto-Meters 

The B. R. Baker Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Clothes for Men 

Burrows Bros. 


Stationery — Books—Engravings—Office Supplies 


The Capital City Products 
Purity Margarine 
The City Ice ond Fuel Co. 
Hyklas Ginger A 


[The Cleveland —_ Cola Bot. Co. 


Coca-Cola in sterilized Bottles 
Cleveland Window Cleaning Co. 
General Cleaning Service 
Colgate & Co. 
Toilet Preparations 
Colonial Theatre 
Dramatic Plays 
The Conklin Pen Co. 
Conklin Pencils 
Earl Motors Co. 


Motor Cars 
The Falls Rubber Company 
Falls Tires and Evergreen Tubes 
Folberth Auto Specialty Co. 
Folberth Automatic Windshield Cleaner 
The General Baking Company 


Bond Bread 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
General Tires 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Oil Products 
Hanna Theatre 
Dramatic Plays 
Hinkel neotee Corporation 


Stewart Tru 


The ard Rubber Products Co. Inc. 


Hood Tire: 

India Tire & Rubber Co. 
India Tires 

Johnson Bros. Co. 
Palmolive Soap 

Julier Baking Company 
Julier’s Aunt Hanna's Bread 
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Partial List of Clients 


—_— 


Worldeayae\ 1) 





B. F. Keith’s Theatre 


Vaudeville 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Kelly-Springfield Tires 
e Larabee Flour Mills Corp. 
Larabee Flour 

Leopold Furniture Co. 
Furniture, Rugs and Draperies 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co. 
McGraw Tires 

The National Biscuit Company 
National Crackers and Bread 

National Carbon Co. 
Dry Cells and Batteries 

Opera House 
Dramatic Plays 

Ohio Theatre 
Shubert Vaudeville 

Pearl Street Savings & Trust Co. 


General Banking 


The Randolph Desk Co. 
The fe Furniture 
epublic Electric Co. 
baer haw Supplies 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Camel Cigarettes, Prince Albert Tobacco and 
Brown’s Mule Chewing Tobacco 
The Sar-a-Lee Co. 
The Sar-a-Lee Salad Dressing 
The Southwestern Milling Co. 
Aristos Flour 
The Telling-Belle Vernon Co. 
Telling’s Ice Cream and Belle Vernon Dairy 
Products 
Theota Flour Mills Co. 
Theota Flour 
The Tidewater Oil Sales Corp. 
Veedol Motor Oil 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Ta ed Roller ney 
The Union Trust 
General Bankin, 
The Universal Dry Cleansing Co. 
Dry Cleanin, 
The U. Ss. Tire Company 
United States Tires 
The Ward Baking Company 
Ward’s Bread—Cakes 
L. E. Waterman Co. 
Fountain Pens 
The Wiedeman Company 
Wholesale Grocers 
The Widlar Co. 
C—W Brand Coffee 
The Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 
Spearmint, Doublemint and Juicy Fruit 
Chewing Gum 


The Harry H. Packer Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
4810 Prospect Avenue 
CLEVELAND 
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Number of 
Publications Declined 
Slightly in 1921 


HE number of publications in 

the United States and Canada 
continues to decrease, but the de- 
cline in 1921 was*so small as to be 
almost negligible. One year ago 
Ayer’s Newspaper Annual listed a 
total of 22,373 publications, while 
the 1922 edition of the Annual, 
issued this month, lists 22,353—a 
falling off of twenty. In the seven 
years since the war started, the 
total loss has been 2,371. 

During the year, 1,206 newspa- 
papers and periodicals started pub- 
lication and were still in operation 
at the time the Annual went to 
press. In the same period, 1,226 
were dropped, through suspension 
or consolidation. “The tendency 
toward consolidation of country 
newspapers,” say N. W. Ayer & 
Son, publishers of the Annual, 
“where there are several in one 
county is still apparent.” 

The increase in the number of 
daily newspapers in 1921 was 14, 
and of semi-weeklies was 17. Tri- 
weeklies fell away from 101 to 94, 
while the loss in the number of 
weeklies of all sorts amounted to 
the considerable figure of 230. One 
vear ago the loss among the week- 
lies was but 

Every other classification 
showed an increase during 1921— 
monthly publications making the 
greatest gain. One hundred and 
two more monthlies are listed this 
year than last. 

A new feature of the Annual 
this year are lists of the counties 
in each State, with their location 
on the map, their population and 
county seats. 


Raise $40.000 to Advertise 


Utah’s Scenery 

Forty thousand dollars, raised by 
public subscription, will be spent to 
advertise the scenic attractions of Utah 
nationally as a result of a meeting 
called in Salt Lake City recently by 
Stephen T. Mather, director of na- 
tional parks. The eampaign will make 
use of outdoor advertising, booklets, 
——-, railroads and conventions. <A 
ial committee of the Commercial 
Club, Salt Lake City, will administer 
the fund. 
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Changes from Washington 
“Times” to “Post” 


Ernest S. sation. formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Washington 
Times, has joined the advertising staff 
of the Washington Post. Robert E. 
Joyce, who has been with the Times 
for ten years, succeeds him as adver- 
tising manager. 


Rufus French Staff 
Augmented 


John J. McCall, formerly of Woman’s 
Home Companion and Vogue, and 
Frank P. Stelling, formerly of Arts & 
Decoration, have joined the staff of 
Rufus French Incorporated, magazine 
publishers’ representatives, New pine 


Canadian Account for 
Frank Seaman 


The foreign advertising department of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., has secured the 
advertising account of the Canadian 
Milk Products, Ltd., Toronto. A gen- 
eral advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign will be started in Canada. 


“Telegram” Suspends 
Publication 


The Utica, N. Y., Morning Telegram, 
established a year and a half ago, sus- 
pended publication last week. Its pub- 
lisher, the Globe Telegram Company, 
Inc., will continue to issue the. Utica 
Saturday Globe. 


Utica 


Belting Account for Indian- 
apolis Agency 

The Sando Advertising Co., Indian- 
apolis, has obtained the account of the 
Hide, Leather and Belting Co., of that 
city. Space in automotive journals will 
be used in the spring and summer of 
this year. 


Returns to the A. W. McCloy 
Company 


W. O’Neil Goodwin, formerly with 
A. W. McCloy Company, Pittsburgh, 
has recently rejoined the advertising 
service department of this company. 


J. H. Ferris with Boston 
Agency 


Terome H. Ferris, recently with the 
Sheldon School of Salesmanship faculty, 
has joined the Harry M. Frost Com- 
pany, advertising agency, Boston. 


Cincinnati to Have Direct- 
Mail Convention 


Cincinnati has been chosen as the 
meeting place for the next annual con- 
vention of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 
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An expression done into 
a parchment plaque and 
reproduced here 
by 
The Associates of Ruthrauff & Ryan 

















“and a package of that!” 


It happens every day— 

A woman orders the items on her list; 
then she looks along the dealer’s shelves, 
points to some article, and exclaims, “Oh, 
yes,—and a package of that!” 

There’s no doubt about it—the right 
container does make sales. 

The Canister is sucha container. It pos- 
sesses the strong selling power needed 
to compete successfully in the growing 
package-goods market. 

Waterproof fiber body, greaseproof 
parchment lining, and tight-fitting ends 
keep the contents in perfect condition 
and make Canisters ideal containers for 
all dry food and chemical products. 
And Canisters save money. Their low 
price reduces packing costs. 

May we send you samples and estimates? 


THE CANISTER Co. OF NEW JERSEY 
Established 1900 


11 Battery Place New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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Printing as a Symbol 


Soiled nails tell no more 
graphic story of personality 
than badly printed sales 
literature. Goldmann has 
produced quite a sizable 
quantity of really repre- 
sentative printing for a large 
number of fastidious clients 
during the past forty-six 
yearssome of it in million 
runs. 


JSAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 
ee aaa 














When the Salesman Samples His 
Own Line 


“Send a Case of No. 6 to Bill Jones,” Ordered a Sales Manager, “ana 
See If It Doesn’t Make a Difference in His Volume of Business” 


By S. C. Lambert 


JA’ SALESMAN had _ covered 
4 three States in the South for 
a year and a half and was not 
making the progress that the sales 
manager expected. The product 
was something new in ice boxes 
and rather costly. It embraced 
several patented features, among 
which was a home process for 
manufacturing the ice. 

The salesman’s home was in 
Atlanta, where he owned a modest 
little bungalow. Instructions. were 
given by the sales manager to 
have one of the boxes sent there 
as a gift from the.company. 

“You have been selling this 
product of ours for almost a year 
and a half now,” remarked the 
sales manager casually during an 
office talk with the salesman, “but 
I have an idea that you are not 
so well acquainted with what it 
will do as you might be. We 
have sent one to’ your house. 
Accept it with our compliments. 
Tell me what the wife thinks of 
it. 

The idea worked like a charm. 
The salesman played with that 
new-fangled ice box as a child 
might fuss with a toy. And, while 
he had thought he knew its vir- 
tues before, he now recognized 
that it was superficial knowledge. 
There was no special enthusiasm 
back of the road relationship. 

In talking it over some months 
afterward with his sales manager, 
he said, “Business seems to be 
getting better for me. I’m selling 
along new lines, and I suspect it’s 
because I know the product inti- 
mately. I see it work under my 
own roof; I can visualize the 
pleasure of the women folks wh 
it’s installed, and I impart this 
enthusiasm to my prospects. I 
can sell more intelligently to the 
dealer. You knew what you were 
about when you sent one over to 
my house.” 


The sales manager nodded. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I did. For 
I knew you could do better than 
you were doing. Our product was 
right. You were simply selling 
under a quarter head of steam. 
You had only factory knowledge 
of it, and that is entirely different 
from home knowledge and _ inti- 
mate contact.” 

It is astonishing to find that so 
few salesmen have this personal, 
inside knowledge of the thing they 
are selling. They must manufac- 
ture their enthusiasm and dole it 
out mechanically. They may not 
even believe what they are saying 
and claiming, which is wrong- 


headed salesmanship and never 
fully successful. 


SALESMEN SAMPLE THE GRAPEFRUIT 


Last year several Florida citrus 
growers got together, branded 
their own grapefruit and worked 
through a few kindly disposed 
jobbers in New York. There ar- 
rived one wintry day at the offices 
of three jobbers, big boxes of the 
fruit, some fifty grapefruit to the 
box, with letters which read: 

“We want you boys of the sales 
force to sit right down here and 
now, yank out your jack-knives, 
cut grapefruit in two, watching 
out for the juice, and really enjoy 
what real grapefruit tastes like. 
No, we didn’t inject perfume into 
’em—that’s their natural flavor. 
And take some home to the wife 
and children.” 

The suggestion was immediately 
followed with gratifying results. 
Everybody agreed that never had 
grapefruit tasted so good before. 
The pack was sold by car-load 
lots within the: first three days. 
The salesmen, when they described 
the fruit, still remembered the 
flavor. 

One of the largest manufac- 
turers of cut-to-measure clothing 
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in the country, a Chicago house, 
has made it possible for its own 
salesmen to obtain suits at a 
slight reduction, through its usual 
channels. But there is a proviso. 
All employees must go through 
the identical sales schedule used 
with customers. They must prac- 
tically have the cloth and the cut 
“sold” to them by one of their 
own associates, must be measured 
in the regulation way by the tailor 
in the shop, and must have a final 
try-on at the appointed time, It 
was soon found that this process 
made them better salesmen, more 
interested in their work and 
“boosters” for the house. 

Up to that period many of them 
had seldom purchased clothing of 
the firm for which they worked. 
They were really not quite con- 
vinced, despite their daily contact 
with the business. It was not 
until they put on one of the suits 
and tried it out that they were 
“sold” on their own proposition. 
“ “T sometimes have a great deal 
of trouble convincing new sales- 
men coming with us,” remarked 
the head of an aggressive sales 
organization, “that our product is 
as good as we claim it to be. They 
do not take the trouble to find 
out. Selling goods is their busi- 
ness, and they let it go at that. 
But it has been my observation 
that a man can’t make a sales 
record worth shucks, if he is not 
a firm believer in his own house 
and its output. 

“Some time ago, we introduced 
an entirely new product, an auto- 
mobile accessory. It was a fuel- 
saving contrivance that had been 
approved by our engineers and 
we knew we could not exaggerate 
our claims. Our salesmen were 
skeptical from the start. To them, 
it was ‘just another one of those 
things.’ 

“In consequence of this, our 
figures for the first six months 
were ridiculously low. We were 
not making any progress. I em- 
ployed an outsider to do a little 
detective work.* He managed to 
happen in when our men were 
talking the device to jobbers and 
dealers. 

“*Those boys are not really try- 
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ing to sell the line,’ was the 
report, ‘they are kidding them- 
selves along. If anybody ques- 
tions the quality of the product, 
they stop cold.’ 

“We called in the entire sales 
force immediately. Then we gave 
a series of actual demonstrations 
that lasted a week. The boys who 
owned cars of their own were 
told to install the device and to 
test it right away. We closed 
with a lecture. If any salesman 
did not believe in the article, it 
would be better for him to resign 
then and there. 

“It was a sobered crowd of 
salesmen that went out into our 
territory after that,.and business 
improved from that hour. The 
best modern salesman is the fel- 
low who puts real heart into 
everything he says. He must be 
earnest, enthusiastic, full of the 
joy of selling the line, as it were, 
in order to get under the skin of 
the prospect. Goods can’t be sold 
in this generation any other way.” 


FIRST-HAND EXPERIENCE WITH 
SPORTING GOODS 


A party of fifteen men, all sales- 
men from a large jobbing house 
that specialized in sporting goods, 
spent nine days in the Canadian 
wilds, with their sales manager 
last summer. 

Only one of the men had ever 
been on a real hunting and fishing 
trip before. Their knowledge of 
the line they were selling was 
highly superficial and had been 
“picked up.” 

The guide disappeared after the 
second day—after he had taken 
the party into a particularly wild 
piece of country. (He had been 
instructed to disappear, incident- 
ally.) But the sales manager 
took his frightened crowd up a 
raging stream for another day’s 
hike and then went into camp. 

Before that trip was concluded, 
every member of the party knew 
the rough, intimate, personal story 
of every bit of camping equip- 
ment, from tents to cooking out- 
fits, from rifles to rods and reels— 
knew them from the ground up 
and from handling them, living 
with them, working with them. 
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They returned to their sales 
posts with a fresh vista of the 
ines they were selling and eager 
o tell all they knew. They could 
‘talk shop” with a professional 
wing. For thut party had taken 
long the very articles the sales- 
nen were accustomed to selling, 
lay in and day out. It was an 
ingenious idea with a lasting re- 
action on the favorable side of 
he ledger. 

In another case, salesmen were 
made to visit a large hospital and 
study how a certain line of goods 
worked out in actual practice. 
They talked with doctors and 
nurses, watched operations, nosed 
into charts and at last entered 
upon their road duties with a 
wholesome respect for the prod- 
ucts they were selling. 

The salesman must know his 
line, not in the mood and manner 
of the factory, but through per- 
sonal contact, from observation, 
from actual use. Only then can 
he throw his better self into the 
job of selling. 





Advertises Problems of Com- 


plicated Estates 

A hint of what it involves to adver- 
tise that you settle complicated estates 
is given in a current newspaper adver- 
tisement of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, New York. The copy lists as 
some of the unusual services which the 
company has been called on to perform 
the following: 

Sending a man to Europe to locate 
lost jewels, 

Managing a retail business on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Bringing together brothers who had 
not spoken to each other for years. 

Meeting beneficiary at steamship dock 
with funds for customs duties. 
Providing for funeral of pet dog. 

Acting as director in company manu- 
facturing holiday goods for children. 

Selling ducks. 

, qeteoting suitable school for orphan 
girl. 

Finding market for medicinal roots 
and herbs. 

Locating missing relatives in eight 
States. 


Rajo Motor Company Will 


Advertise 

Smith, McCrory & Company, Racine 
Wis., advertising agency, have obtain 
the account of the Rajo Motor Com- 
pany, of that city. _The Rajo cogonng 
manufactures valve-in-heads and oil 
gauges. Plans for an advertising cam- 
paign in business papers and other 
mediums are being prepared 
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The Trade 
Commission’s View of 
“Little Presents” 


Lee S. Smitu & Son 
ManvuFActurRING Co. 





DENTAL PRODUCTS 
PitrssurGcH, Dec. 29, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Would you be oot enough to inform 
me in detail just why the Federal Trade 
Commission might take considerable in- 
terest in the matter of a concern selling 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbons 


direct, offering “a little present” to 
prospective customers as set forth in 
your leading editorials in the December 
22 issue? 

Thank you very much for whatever 
information you may be able to give 
me on this subject. 

Lee S. Smita 4 _ Mre. Co., 

MACDONALD, 
Sales Manager. 


1* a large number of instances 
the Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against concerns 
which offered “gifts, bribes or 
gratuities” to employees of a pro- 
spective customer for the purpose 
of influencing the purchase of 
goods. In many cases formal 
orders to cease and desist have 
been issued, and a number of 
others are now on the Commis- 
mission’s docket, awaiting action. 
There is very little doubt that 
when such offers are made to an 
employee, without the knowledge 
of his employer, the Trade Com- 
mission regards them as unfair 
methods of competition, and may 
be induced to take action, pro- 
vided interstate commerce is in- 
volved.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Ross Williams Leaves Fresno 
for Sacramento 


Ross Williams, formerly business 
manager of the Fresno, Cal., Repubii- 
can, and Herald, has resigned to 
come general manager and _ associate 
ublisher of the Sacramento Union. He 
as acquired a dein interest with James 
D. Meredith. r, Williams was at one 
time business manager of the Bakers- 
field, -Cal., Echo. 


Leigh Metcalfe with Manage- 
ment Magazines 


Leigh Metcalfe, for four years asso- 
ciate editor of emetettey Magazine, has 
joined Mana ~~ fa man ‘Inc., 
Chicago, in t capacity of managing 
editor of their ‘uoes publications, Plant- 
Restaurant Management, School and 
College Cafeteria and Club Management. 
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“New York Evening Post” 
Sold 

The New York Evening Post was 
sold last week by Thomas W. Lamont 
to a group of thirty-four prominent 
men and women, including Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Marshall Field, August 
Heckscher, William Church Osborn, 
Franklin Roosevelt, Joseph H. 
Schaffner, Finley J. Shepard, Paul M. 
Warburg, Clarence M. Woolley, Owen 
D. Young and others. Mr. Lamont, 
who is a partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, purchased the Post from 
Oswald Garrison Villard and his asso- 
ciates in August 1918. 

The official announcement as made 
in the Evening Post stated that the 
present management under President 
Edwin F. Gay, and the present news 
and editorial policies, will be continued 
without change. “‘My original purchase 
of the stock three years ago,” said Mr. 
Lamont, “was made largely in response 
to the hope expressed by many friends 
of the paper that it should be enabled, 
as an entirely independent publication, 
to continue to render a useful service 
to this community. Owing to pressure 
of other duties, it has never been pos- 
sible for me to take any share in the 
management of the property, and there- 
fore I welcome the acquisition of my 
stock by Mr. Gay and his associates, 
many of them my warm personal friends 
who are aware that, in their continuance 
of the Evening Post traditions, they can 
count upon my continued and hearty 
good-will.” 

The personnel of the syndicate pur- 
chasing the paper is as follows: 

Charles C. Burlingham, lawyer, 
former president Board of Education 
of New York; James Byrne, lawyer, 
President New York Bar Association; 
Norman H. Davis, chairman of the 
board of directors, The Trust Company 
of Cuba; Henry S$. Dennison, president 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
any; Cleveland H. Dodge, president 

s-Dodge Corporation; Marshall 
Fie. banker; Edwin F, Gay, president 
New York Evening Post, Inc.; Mait- 
land F. Griggs, director, Austin, Nichols 
& Company, Inc.; August Heckscher, 
chairman board of directors, Union Bag 
& Paper Company; George H. Howard, 
lawyer; Henry James; Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn, of Adolph Lewisohn & Company; 
George O. May, of Price, Waterhouse & 
Company; Van Sanford Merle-Smith, 
of Pratt McAlpin & Page; Gerrish H. 
Milliken, of Deering, Milliken & Com- 
pany; William Church Osborn, lawyer; 
Robert P. Perkins, president Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company; Frank 
Polk, lawyer; Harold Pratt, banker; 
John T. Pratt, lawyer and banker; 
Roland L, Redmond, lawyer; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, vice-president Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland; Joseph 
H. Schaffner, of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx; Donald Scott, vice-president, 
New York Evening Post, Inc.; Finley 
J. Shepard, vice-president, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad; Joseph Sterrett of 
Price, Waterhouse & Company; Harold 
Phelps Stokes, of the New York Even- 
ing Post; Mrs. Willard Straight; 
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Samuel Thorne, Jr., of Delafield, 
Thorne & Burleigh; Martin Vogel, of 
the law firm of Vogel & Vogel; Paul 
M. Warburg, _ banker; ge ; 
Wickersham of Cadwalader, icker- 
sham & Taft; Clarence M. Woolley, 
president, American Radiator Company, 
Owen D. Young, vice-president General 
Electric Company. 


Will Hays Suggests a C. O. D. 
Postage Permit 


Postmaster General Will Hays is the 
author of a suggestion looking to the 
establishing of a D. postage 
permit by means of which an adver- 
tiser could pay the postage on replies 
to his advertising without enclosing 
oe with his ~ oe literature. 
n the Bulletin of the irect Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc., Detroit, 
the Postmaster General is quoted as 
follows: 

“There is considerable demand for 
an arrangement under which persons 
and concerns sending advertising litera- 
ture to prospective customers may pay 
the postage on replies thereto. Expe- 
nience has shown that when advertisers 
inclose stamped envelopes or cards with 
advertising matter a greater number of 
replies are received than when return 
postage is not furnished, but this pro- 
cedure is unsatisfactory owing to the 
loss it occasions. 

“If the advertiser could pay the 
postage on the replies without having 
to inclose postage with his advertising 
literature, he would obtain all the ad- 
vantages now gained by inclosing post- 
age and at the same time eliminate the 
large loss caused in cases where return 
postage furnished is not used. 

“It is regarded as desirable, in order 
that commercial and other business con- 
cerns may enjoy the full advantage of 
the postal facilities, that provision be 
made whereby the senders of advertis- 
ing matter may, under suitable regu- 
lations, pay the postage on the replies 
thereto.” 


E. C. Patterson Leaves 
“Cosmopolitan” 


Ellmore C. Patterson has resigned 
as advertising manager of Cosmopolitan 
Mr. Patterson joined Cosmopolitan in 
December, 1920, as associate business 
manager, and later became advertis- 
ing manager. During his connection 
with Cosmopolitan Mr Patterson re- 
tained the presidency of the Warner- 
Patterson o., maker of headlight 
lenses, Chicago. 


Editors of Business Press Meet 
at Washington 


The National Editorial Conference of 
Business Paper Editors will meet in 
Washington, January 23. There will be 


a conference with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in the 
afternoon and a dinner in the evening 
which Secretary Hoover will attend. 
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ARCHITECTURE ?s growing faster 
than any other publication in its field 
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30 compact, developed business-centers, with average popul:- 
tion of 37,500! All massed in one high-powered market of 
1,125,000 buyers! This is nearly half the population of 
Wisconsin, one of the richest states in the Union! 

Easy, quick, profitable to advertise-and-merchandise the 
whole or any desired part. 

For each part is covered by one paper and the whole by on 
group of papers comprised in The Wisconsin <Daily Newspaper 
League. 

The biggest part of these 1,125,000 buyers can be economi- 
cally reached only through these newspapers that envelope 
Wisconsin from Superior to Beloit, Sheboygan to La Crosse, 
from north to south and east to west. 

Wisconsin’s giant manufacturing plants making paper, sash 
and door, chair, aluminumware, refrigerator, furniture, leather 
and many other products are operating at full capacity. 

The 1,125,000 buyers are buying! Their high income is 
founded on the _ intensified-and-diversified industrial, and 
progressive-and-extensive agricultural leadership of Wisconsin. 

Comb the country for markets. You'll find Wisconsin un- 
surpassed for sales-productive prosperity and complete, lowest- 
cost newspaper coverage. 

Write for FACTS vital to every sales-seeking national adver- 
tiser on 30 Massed Markets in 1. 

Valuable and complete co-operation enables you to place a 
campaign in the entire thirty papers with one minimum effort 
by addressing— 


Wisconsin Daily 
NewspaperLeague 


H. H. Buss Janesville 
Secretary Wisconsin 
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ace a 1,125,000 Buyers in the 
— Territory Influenced by 
These Wisconsin Newspapers 


Antigo Journal Merrill Herald 

Appleton Post-Crescent Monroe Times 

Ashland Press Oshkosh Northwestern 

Beaver Dam Citizen Portage Register-Democrat 

Berlin Journal Racine Journal-News 

Beloit News Rhinelander News 

Chippewa Herald Sheboygan Press-Telegram 

Eau Claire — Stevens Point Journal 
Stoughton Courier-Hub 


egram 
Fond dua Lac Commonwealth 
Green Bay Press-Gazette Superior Telegram 
Janesville Gazette Watertown Times 
Kenosha News Waukesha Freeman 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press Wausau Record-Herald 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 


Manitowoc Herald-News 
Marinette Eagle-Star Winconsin State Journal 
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Number 1 


| Why SouthBend Ind ? 


South Bend, Indiana, is the buying center for 
a wide and prosperous manufacturing, agri- 
cultural and horticultural community, known 
as the Northern Indiana-Southern Michigan 
Trade Territory, and including the Indiana 
towns of Mishawaka, Osceola, Elkhart, 
Goshen, Plymouth, Culver, LaPorte. Michi- 
gan—Niles, Eau Claire, Buchanan, Berrien 
Springs, St. Joseph, Benton Harbor, Cass- 
apolis and Edwardsburg, with a total popula- 
tion of 500,000. 


Business Is Good in South Bend 


Why the'News-limes ? 


The News-Times, with a circulation of over 
17,000 is the only morning—evening— 
Sunday newspaper in the Northern Indiana- 
Southern Michigan Trade Territory. Its 
morning issue reaches business men, farmers 
and the residents of nearby towns. Its eve- 
ning issue goes into the homes of South Bend, 
and its Sunday edition, with comic supple- 
ment and special feature section, has a cir- 
culation of 18,000, and more, in the buying- 
powered residences of the entire locality. 























No Duplication of Circulation Guaranteed 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Daily Sunday 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 
J. M. Steruenson, Publisher W. R. Armstrone, Advertising Mgr. 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Lifting the Insurance Broker Out 
of the “Nuisance” Class 


Slosson & Smyth Strike a Human Note in Insurance Advertising by 
Describing the Service They Render to Their Clients 


By James Henle 


FEW years ago a new style 
began in bank advertising. 
It was set by a trust company in 
New York, which told the story 
of banking not with figures but 
in an intimate, human way, show- 
ing the innumerable angles from 
which that institution served its 
depositors, and illustrating each 
point with a story taken from the 
trust company’s experience. 
Now that same tone and that 
same method of apprcach is being 
employed in the insurance field by 
an important firm of brokers, 
Slosson & Smyth, of New York. 
\ newspaper campaign has begun 
that will last for at least one year 
in New York and that may be 
extended to other cities and to 
national publications. 


No more can it be said that the 
insurance broker has nothing to 
offer that every other broker can- 


not give. On the contrary, Slos- 
son & Smyth offer a distinct and 
valuable service and are using ad- 
vertising to explain it, to take the 
mystery out of insurance, as their 
first advertisement declared, and 
to put insurance upon a more 
businesslike basis, rather than one 
of pure friendship. The impor- 
tance of this becomes apparent 
when one remembers that the 
service given by Slosson & Smyth 
yncludes not mercly constructive 
engineering suggestions which re- 
duce both fire hazards and insur- 
ance premiums, not only constant 
attention to the fluctuating values 
and to possible savings to be ob- 
tained by decreasing the amount 
of insurance carried, but also 
assistance from engineers who 
deal in human values and who 
can demonstrate that welfare 
work has definite relations to 
accident prevention. 

There are three main divisions 
of insurance in which Slosson & 
Smyth specialize, fire, marine and 


casualty, and each advertisement 
usually scores a point directly 
upon one of these subjects. The 
first copy appeared September 27, 
1921, and every Tuesday has seen 
a new one in the series. Two 
sizes are alternately employed in 
the advertising. The larger is three 
columns in width and more than 
16 inches deep; the other is two 
columns wide and about eight 
inches in depth. 

The campaign met with a re- 
markable reception and inquiries 
from various sources have been 
received. In addition, the adver- 
tising has had a tremendous in- 
spirational effect upon the morale 
of the entire organization and 
has served to arouse new enthu- 
siasm and confidence within the 
office. 

The campaign began with a 
three-column display headed 
“Exit the mystery. How to buy 
your fire, marine and casualty in- 
surance on a more businesslike 
basis.” It read: 


Doubtless you place your insurance 
through an insurance broker. 

The broker takes in an average of 
10 per cent to 12 per cent commission, 
from the insurance companies, on pre 
miums paid, 

You have a right to know what the 
broker should do for you to really 
earn the commission he receives, This 
has been more or less a mystery—even 
to shrewd business men. 

The law prohibits money returns or 
rebates. It does not prohibit the broker 
employing for your benefit: 

Men at your service skilled in figur- 
ing closely the exact amount which will 
cover you—men who closely watch the 
fluctuating values of your properties 
throughout the year. 

Men at your service who know 
which sound insurance companies will 
give you quickest settlement in case 
of loss, 

Men at your service whose lifelong 
experience in intricate marine insur- 
ance will give you the benefit of prompt 
technical and legal help. 

Engineers at your service who know 
the inside roads to quick settlements 
and who start to work without an 
hour’s delay. 
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Error-proof systems to protect you 
against lapsed policies, and an _organi- 
zation watching out for your interests 
every minute of the business day. 

Possibly you have not realized that 
the bulk of insurance is written and 
placed en a friendship basis rather than 
on_a business basis. 

We propose every Tuesday in this 
paper to tell plain business facts you 
should know about your insurance. A 
careful reading of these messages should 
result in marked savings in your an- 
nual insurance costs. 

Meanwhile: it is not necessary to 
wait until the expiration of your pres- 
ent imsurance contracts, 

A telephone call to our headquarters 
—John 0235—may prove to be of im- 
mediate advantage to you. 

Make us the Insurance Department 
of your business—without a dollar’s 
added cost. 


The advertisements that fol- 
lowed were designed to get the 
business man out of the rut into 
which he has fallen on the sub- 
ject of insurance, to educate him 
to the fact that insurance is not 
merely a necessary evil, to show 
him how his brokers can save him 
money by reducing the amount of 
his policy when prices fall or 
when his stock of goods becomes 
depleted, to emphasize that the 
choice of a broker or of a 
company is not an unimportant 
matter. 

One of the most effective 
methods employed was to give 
concrete instances in which Slos- 
son & Smyth have saved money 
for their clients by recommending 
changes in equipment or construc- 
tion that make for greater safety. 
One advertisement was headed 
“The Old Glue Pot: How it cost 
a hotel $1,450.” It read: 


We recently figured on the insurance 
costs of a large New York hotel. Our 
engineer found an innocent-looking glue 
pot, gas connected, in the cellar. 

e recommended an electric-heated 
glue pot instead, 

Result: a lower rate was secured, 
saving the hotel $1,450 a year in insur- 
ance premiums, 

It will be a pleasure for us to see 
if some similar inexpensive changes can 
result in materially reducing your in- 
surance costs. ¢ suggest that you 
write us. 


Another one told how $2,100 in- 
surance costs had been saved by 
56 pails, a fire door and some 
bricks. Still another told of an 
instance where the brokers were 
consulted too late; 


they were 
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called in only after work had be 
gun on the new power plant. I: 
was then too late to point ou! 
that if the roof had been mad 
fireproof the savings in insuranc: 
premiums would soon have wiped 
out the added cost. 

One of the most telling adver 
tisements dealt with marine in 
surance, though the lesson it 
stressed is applicable elsewhere 





A *100 Door 


saves more than $500 a year 
in Insurance Premiums 


A WELL KNOWN NEW YORK HOTEL 
operates a laundry. 

+ It was no news to us that the insur- 
ance companies charge an extra rate on 
“laundries not cut off from the rest of 
the building.” 

On a Tuesday, our engineer suggested 
a fire-proof door to the laundry room. 
On Friday, the door was in place—and 
the hotel began to experience the pleas- 
ant sensation of saving $500 a year in 
reduced insurance costs. 

Let us make similar money-saving suggestions to 
you without charge or Write, or better yer. 


Slosson & Smyth 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
ne 


MARINE CASUALTY 
91 William Street New York 
Telephone JOHe 0235 
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REITERATION OF SERVICES RENDERED I 

CONVINCING EVIDENCE TO READERS THAT 

THIS ADVERTISER IS MORE THAN AN 
“INSURANCE AGENT” 





It gave an instance when placing 
a policy through an “old friend” 
cost $1,900. The advertisement 
said in part: 


When a certain steamer reached 
Vladivostok the coolies began transfer 
ring a shipment of gasoline valued at 
$800,000 to harbor lighters. The over 
seer soon discovered that more than 200 
drums eaked. 

Later, when the claim documents 
reached New York, the shipper faced 
the following unpleasant facts: 

He had placed 25 per cent of the 
insurance through an “old friend” 
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The New Ownership of the 
New York Evening Post 
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The stock interests of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont in 
the New York Evening Post, Inc., have been ac- 
quired by the following group of citizens: 


Charles C. Burlingham 
James Byrne 

Norman H. Davis 
Henry S. Dennison 
Cleveland H. Dodge 
Marshall Field 

Edwin F. Gay 
Maitland F. Griggs 
August Heckscher 
George H. Howard 
Henry James 

Sam A. Lewisohn 
George O. May 

Van S. Merle-Smith 
Gerrish H. Milliken 
William Church Osborn 
Robert P. Perkins 


Frank L. Polk 
Harold I. Pratt 

John T. Pratt 

Roland L. Redmond 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Joseph H. Schaffner 
Donald Scott 

Finley J. Shepard 
Joseph E. Sterrett 
Harold Phelps Stokes 
Mrs. Willard Straight 
Samuel Thorne, Jr. 
Martin Vogel 

Paul M. Warburg 
George W. Wickersham 
Clarence M. Woolley 
Owen D. Young 


The present management under Mr. Edwin F. 
Gay will continue. The change in ownership does 
not involve a change in the shaping of the news or 
editorial policies of the Evening Post. It will remain 
an independent, soundly liberal newspaper. The 
tradition of its editorial independence, dating from 
its founding in 1801, and so finely upheld by Mr. 
Lamont, will be maintained by the new owners. 


New York Evening Post 


FOUNDED 1801 








whom he wished to help. The balance, 
75 per cent, was placed by ourselves at 
the same rate, 

There was, however, this difference 
in the wording of the leakage clause 
in each set of policies: 

Under our clause any leakage exceed- 
ing $3 per drum was collectable. Under 
the “old friend’s” clause the total 
leakage had to exceed $32,000 in order 
to collect! 

Result: 
under the policies 
The “old friend’s” 
ing and his benefactor 
pocket $1,900. 


To drive home to the business 
man that insurance under the di- 
rection of competent brokers can 
be made a positive asset and not 
merely a necessary expense, one 
advertisement shows the valua- 
tion statement sent every month 
to each client of Slosson & Smyth. 
The statement given as an illus- 
tration shows that the company in 
question should reduce the 
amount of its insurance on its 
stock by $74,700, its use and oc- 
cupancy insurance by $400,000, 
and its paymaster robbery insur- 
ance by $12,500. The advertisement 
explains : 

Insurance should follow the present 
value of buildings, equipment and stocks 
up and down as promptly and surely 
as a pressure gauge records “head of 
steam. Is your insurance money blow- 
ing out of the “pop-off” valve or is it 
supplying you with just the protection 
you need and no more? 


One of the most interesting ‘of 
the series is the advertisement 
that tells “What 800 workmen 
owe to an insurance broker.” It 
gives the public a new insight into 
the work of a _ twentieth-century 
insurance brokerage firm, and it 
seems very safe to say that this 
three-column display affords in 
itself sufficient justification for 
the entire series. 

The copy describes a little Vir- 
ginia hill town where a client of 
the brokers owned “everything 
except the sky and the post office.” 
The workers were dull in mind 
and depressed in spirit—their only 
recreation was a_ ramshackle 
motion-picture outfit and an oc- 
casional bush-league baseball 
game. The brokers’ representa- 
tive suggested safety and welfare 
work, including installation of 
hospital equipment and medical 


We collected the full claim 
we had prepared. 
policies paid noth- 
was out of 
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kits, free literature on the pre 
vention of accidents, posters and 
lectures on the same subject. The 
advertisement goes on to say: 


The safety and welfare work hav: 
materially reduced the premium on th 
workmen’s compensation insurance ca: 
ried by our client. It has also reduce 
dissatisfaction among the workmer 
which, as any plant owner knows, 
quickly translated into dollars an 
dividends, 

(Detail: There is now a grandstan 
on the ball field, the employees ar 
supplied gratis with uniforms, gam« 
are played with neighboring towns, an 
a better spirit of loyalty prevails.) 


When the campaign was about 
to be launched Slosson & Smyt! 
sent to each of their clients 
copy of a proof of ‘the first adver 
tisement with a letter calling at 
tention to the series and askin: 
for comments upon it. “We think 
it only fair and appropriate,” th: 
“that those who en 
trust their insurance affairs to u 
should know in advance what we 
are saying to the general public.’ 

A proof also was sent to each 
prospect on the firm’s list. With 
this went a different letter, which 
also directed attention to th 
campaign. 

There, in brief outline, is th: 
advertising campaign of Slosson & 
Smyth. It is instructive as an ad- 
ditional proof that there is hardly 
a business on earth that, cannot 
be advertised so interestingly that 
men will gladly read about it 
Not the least of the discoveries 
that the firm is making are those 
that it is recording about its own 
business; as advertisement fol 
lows advertisement it is discover 
ing new talking points and new 
selling angles in its own organi- 
zation that it had barely sensed 
before 


R. Ahrens Joins “Exhibitors’ 
Herald” 


Ahrens, who for 


Richard some 
months has been associated with the 
business department in the Chicago 
office of Printers’ Inx, has been ap 
pointed manager of the industrial ad 
vertising department of the Exhibitors’ 
Herald, Chicago. 


W. C, Van 
advertising manager of The 
Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 


Bergen has resigned as 
oo 
vs 
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If you can command the 
world’s favorable atten- 
tion, you can command 
its buying power. The 
advertising which best 
sells goods is that which 
creates the most vivid 
and favorable impression. 


Gardner—Glen Buck Company 
Advertising 
New York—Chicago—Saint Louis 
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Here’s the S 


YOU NEVER HEAR ANYONE SAY NEW ORLEANS [5 
“DEAD” because business is good, building is progressing, 
unemployment is scant and all lines of business are generally 


prosperous. 


The Times-Picayune is the newspaper to cover 


this thriving Valley Country. 


Substantiating 


AMUSEMENTS 
. 215,473 


210,481 FIRST 


209,093 


Times-Picayune . 
Second Paper... 
Third Paper 
AUCTION SALES 
.570,812 
13, 


‘80 FIRST 


AUTO (Pass.) 


Times-Picayune . . . 296,026 
Second Paper ..... 280,166 
Third Paper 57,883 


Times-Picayune . . 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 


FIRST 


AUTO (Truck) 


Times-Picayune .. . .32,362 
Second Paper 


Third Paper 5,7 


FIRST 


AUTO (Tires-Acc.) 
Times-Picayune . . . 216,756 
Second Paper .....119,212 FIRST 
Third Paper ...... 66,041 
AUTO (Undisplayed) 
. . .282,979 
189,324 
89.324 FIRST 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
.. 231,598 


Times-Picayune 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 


Times-Picayune 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 


CLASSIFIED 


Times-Picayune. .3,552,534 
Second Paper... .1,233,921 
Third Paper. 592,087 


Times-Picayune 
Item 
States 


FIRST 





its dominance as the South’s Greatest 


CANDY AND GUM 


Times-Picayune .« . .73,106 FIRST 


Second Paper 
Third Paper 


FINANCIAL 


Times-Picayune . . .540,743 
Second Paper ..... 352,199 
Third Paper 306,452 


FIRST 


FOODSTUFFS 
Times-Picayune . . .641,851 
Second Paper ..... 552,553 FIRST 
Third Paper 

FURNITURE 
Times-Picayune . . .879,436 
Second Paper 8 
Third Paper 


FIRST 


HOTELS-RESTAURANTS 
Times-Picayune . . . 124,793 


Second Paper 70,315 FIRST 


Third Paper 62,364 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Times-Picayune . . . 231,087 
FIRST 


Second Paper 98,638 
Third Paper 31,225 


JEWELRY 
Times-Picayune . . . 168,646 


Second Paper ..... 131,796 
Third Paper 101,074 


FIRST 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
.. -766,999 


748,347 FIRST 


598,828 


Times-Picayune 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 








CIRCULATION 


Sunday 
91,819 
85,399 
41,277 


Daily 
72,430 
63,027 
38,896 





Times 
Secon 


Third 


ressing, 
erally 
D Cover 
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ewspaper, The Times-Picayune led ALL New Orleans 
newspapers in the four major classifications (Local Display, 
ational, Classified and Total) and 27 out of the 36 minor 
classifications into which auditors divided all New Orleans 


newspaper advertising in 1921. HERE ARE THE FIGURES 


FOR THE YEAR: 


MUSICAL 
Times-Picayune . . .445,366 


— 370,977 FIRST 


Third Paper ......178,310 
MISCELLANEOUS DISPLAY 
Times-Picayune. .1,377,621 
Second Paper... .1,264,958 
Third Paper 719,467 FIRST 
OFFICE APPLIANCES 
Times-Picayune .. . 168,900 
Second Paper 118,385 FIRST 
Third Paper 45,430 
PUBLICATIONS 
Times-Picayune . . . 102,487 


Second Paper 42,920 FIRST 


Third Paper. 17,008 


RAILROADS 
.. .156,143 


129,841 FIRST 


97,314 


Times-Picayune 
Second Paper 
Tl 1 Paper 
RESORTS 
Times-Picayune .-- .36,247 


nd Paper ......15,945 FIRST 


G Pager ...... 88,982 


STEAMSHIPS, TRAVEL 
Times-Picayune . . .415,213 


Second Paper 198,212 FIRST 


Third Paper 19,578 
WOMEN’S SHOES 


Times-Picayune . . .124,562 
Second Paper 118,513 RS 
65,234 FI T 


Third Paper 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
Times-Picayune .. . .49,703 


Second Paper 23,362 RS 
Third Paper 16,129 FI T 
TOILET GOODS 

Times-Picayune . . . 193,738 


Second Paper 168,184 

Third Paper 69,602 FIRST 
WOMEN’S WEAR 

Times-Picayune .. . 444,066 


Second Paper .... .359,962 RS 
Third Paper’...... 135,816 FI T 
LOCAL DISPLAY 


Times-Picayune. .9,178,145 
Second Paper... .8,420,140 
Third Paper 5,774,965 


FIRST 


ADVERTISING 
1,938,707 


1,274,528 FIRST 


648,663 


NATIONAL 
Times-Picayune. 


Second Paper... 
Third Paper 


TOTAL CLASSIFIED 
Times-Picayune. . 4,406,325 FIRST 


Second Paper... .1,436,895 
Third Paper 688,468 
NUMBER CLASSIFIED ADS 
Times-Picayune . . . 484,503 
Second Paper .....149,778 FIRST 
Third Paper 62,994 
TOTAL LINEAGE 
Times-Picayune. 15,523,177 


Second Paper. ..11,131,563 FIRST 


Third Paper.... 7,112,096 


Che Times-Picayune 


Representatives : 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Kansas City and Detroit. 


Pacific Coast 


-R. J. BIDWELL CO., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Bank Loans for 
Advertising 


Pittsburgh Banker States His Belief 
in Commercial Advertising and 
Tells Why Requests for Loans 
for the Purpose of Advertising 
Must Be Carefully Investigated 
by Banks 


By A. C. Robinson 


President, Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, of Pittsburgh 


A* Y banker who today fails 
to accept the fact that good 
advertising is necessary and that it 
pays in almost any business does 
so because of prejudice or lack 
of knowledge of the facts. Often 
I read articles which seem to in- 
dicate that the banker is, if I 
may use slang, a hard nut on 
advertising. 

He has reason to be. He has 
been the victim of more plausible 
and worthless schemes for adver- 
tising his own business than al- 
most any other profession. He 
was late to appreciate the value of 
advertising; he had given it little 
study, and when it dawned upon 
him that it should be a valuable 
adjunct of his own business he 
found it a well-developed science 
into which he plunged without ex- 
perience or knowledge. The re- 
sult was he spent much money 
with nothing to show for it ex- 
cept a conviction that he had been 
“done.” 

You must remember that to be 
a success the American banker 
must have an absolutely practical 
and realistic mind when it comes 
to actual business. He has his 
dreams and his visions; he can 
be a pure idealist at times, but 
when it comes to dollars and 
cents, and especially when these 
dollars and cents belong to his 
depositors, he has to be convinced 
by facts and not theories. He is 
a dealer in developed situations 
in established enterprises, and 
promotion, no matter how prom- 
ising in the prospect, is not an 
essential part of his business un- 


of an address before the 
O., Chamber of Commerce, 


Portion 
Columbus, 
January 9. 
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less secured in advance against 
loss. 

Thinking people will not con- 
demn the banker for his conser- 
vatism. The true banker is a 
trustee for other people’s money, 
and he takes the minimum of risk 
when he makes his loans. I make 
these remarks to establish the 
very wide divergence in his points 
of view which the banker as an 
individual and which the banker 
as a custodian of the public’s 
funds must take in coming to a 
decision when a client wants to 
borrow for advertising. 

The idea that bankers are not 
“sold” on the idea of modern ad- 
vertising is in my judgment not 
true. For the most part bank 
directors are business men, lead- 
ing business men of the com- 
munity as a rule, who know the 
value of advertising and often 
owe their personal success to its 
liberal use. These men know at 
first hand and in a most intimate 
way the power of good advertis- 
ing and the fact that they are 
often slow in responding to the 
visions of some ambitious would- 
be advertiser more often can be 
construed as a compliment to their 
sense of advertising values than 
to any lack of appreciation of ad- 
vertising itself. 

It must be remembered that the 
banker has had a long and varied 
experience, and when he sits down 
with his directors there is a pool- 
ing of long and well-diversified 
wisdom. The customer who ap- 
plies for a loan to use for adver- 
tising his products may see only 
one angle of his proposition. He 
may lack first-hand knowledge of 
general conditions which would 
for the time at least nullify the 
effects of even the best of adver- 
tising. It has been my observa- 
tion that when a concern is turned 
down on a loan for advertising 
purposes it is more often the 
question of its judgment than of 
its credit. The American banker 
is very much awake to the power- 
ful influence of advertising but 
his long experience in watching 
commercial skyrockets ascend and 
fall has given him conservative 
mental habits whicl: are a good 
thing for business. 
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There Are No City Limits 
to the Janesville Market 


Although the last official census 
gave Janesville 18,293 population, the’ 
Janesville 


market cannot properly be ; 
this 


said to embrace only 

tively small number of peeple— 
instead the rich market as covered 
daily by The Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Gazette contains 122,000 people. 


This emphatically brings the Janes- 
ville market out of the ‘“‘small town 
class”—puts it on a basis with cities 
of the first class in population and 
buying power. It is on this basis 
that some very large advertisers have 
come into The Gazette—and it has 
paid them well. Confining newspaper 
campaigns to cities over 25,000 in 
population has been discontinued in 
many instances in favor of selected 
markets which produce immediately. 


Manufacturers will concentrate their 
1922 advertising appropriations in 
markets that will respond quickly to 
their advertising. 


Here is an unusually responsive 
market,: covered by a newspaper that 
is keenly alive to the need for co- 


- operation of the sort that helps, 


through analysis and individual 
surveys. 

That the co-operation of The Janes- 
ville Gazette is unusual, may be noted 
from the fact that at one of the largest 
sales conferences in the country, held 
during the week of January 8, 1922, the 
Janesville Gazette was the only news- 
paper mentioned for its co-operation 
and the effect on sales in its market, 
out of some forty territories that-were 
represented at the conference. 


There are twenty-nine cities and 
towns in The Janesville market in 
which The Gazette can aid in seour- 
ing adequate distribution, dealer 
interest and consumer demand. 

Put your 1922 problem before our, 
Advertising Department and we will 
very quickly tell you just what can 
be done in this desirable market. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 


THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper”"—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP 00., Western Rep., 
Chicago 


1836 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
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ers peak Forcefully to Busy People 


sage of|Prince Albert Tobacco this month is being brought to the 
n of milfons through the medium of these striking posters. Like all 
IDGE FPDSTERS, this is a faithful reproduction of the artist’s sketch— 
etail andicolor. 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dfficesjand Works: CINCINNATI 
DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS . 
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Newspaper Strength 


When a newspaper grows in circulation, 
without canvassing, special induce- 
ments, or solicitation of any kind, 
until it passes every other competitor 
in its field—even that of any rival in 
the entire country of publication—it 
must have a pre-eminent hold on 
public favor and confidence. And such 
is the fine record of The 


Toronto Star Weekly 


(Sunday Edition of the Daily Star) 
December The Largest 
Circulation 140,000 in Canada 


And The Daily Star’s recent circulation also 
shows phenomenal growth. The natural in- 
crease from February to November, 1921, was 
8,590 copies per day, whereas that of its 
strongest business competitor was only 1,788 
copies per day. It has the largest circulation 
wholly within the city of Toronto and else- 
where in Ontario of any daily newspaper 
published in the province. 

These papers will increase the sales of 

any good product in the territory served. 

The one advertising contract covers both papers 
A. B. C. Reporis 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Old South Bidg. Fifth Ave. Bidg. Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Montreal Special Represent ative—J. B. RATHBONE, Transpertation Building 






































A. A.C. of W. Financing Defended 


Books Are Investigated by a Firm of Chartered Accountants 


IDESPREAD rumors that 

all is not as it should be in 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
particularly in relation to finances, 
have been made the subject of an 
audit by a firm of chartered ac- 
countants employed by the high 
officials of the association. 

Particular interest attaches to 
what became of the $107,000 con- 
tributed by prominent advertisers. 
The statement that this sum was 
donated for the exclusive purpose 
of furthering the work of the 
Vigilance Committee is condemned 
by Chairman Herbert S. Houston 
as “wholly inaccurate.” The audit 
shows that the amount received 
was not $107,000, but $106.100.36. 
To what purpose the contributors 
thought their money was to be ap- 
plied does not appear from the 
audit—in fact, no evidence on this 
point would be considered com- 
petent other than the written 
statements of the contributors 
themselves. 

There is no question that a very 
great proportion of this money 
was given under the impression 
that it was to be used exclusively 
for Vigilance work, and not to be 
applied to salaries or deficits in- 
curred in other departments of 
the Association’s activities. It is 
not disputed that all contributions 
were deposited in the general bank 
account of the Association rather 
than in a special fund subject only 
to checks signed by the Trustees 
of the Vigilance Fund. In the fu- 
ture, it is proposed to correct this 
situation by keeping Vigilance 
contributions in a separate bank 
account, so Printers’ INK is in- 
formed by H. J. Kenner, Director 
of the National Vigilance depart- 
ment. 

The auditing firm, Scovell, Wel- 
lington & Company, were specifi- 
cally asked the following ques- 
tion: 

“Have the purposes for which 
the funds have been disbursed 
conformed to the stipulated ob- 
jects for which they were pro- 


vided in subscriptions of sustain- 
133 


ing members or by appropriation 
authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee ?” 


VIGILANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The auditors’ answer to 
question is as follows: 

“We examined the application 
blanks of sustaining members on 
file and for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1921, found that subscrip- 
tions amounting to approximately 
$13,000 were designated for vigi- 
lance purposes only, the balance 
being on the regular application 
blanks for sustaining members 
and were not designated by the 
subscriber for any particular use. 

“All money collected from sus- 
taining members has been de- 
posited with the general funds of 
the association. We are informed, 
however, by Mr. Hunt, manager 
of the association, that he and Mr. 
Kenner, director of the Vigilance 
Department, have recently been 
engaged in a division of sustain- 
ing memberships as between vigi- 
lance work and general associa- 
tion work. In making this divi- 
sion, each individual case was re- 
viewed with the four following 
points in mind: 

“1, The expressed wish of mem- 
bers as to the disposition of funds. 

“2. Their apparent natural in- 
terest. 

“3. The nature of the solicita- 
tion appeal which brought them 
into the work. 

“4. The character of the ser- 
vice rendered to them since they 
joined. 

“As a result of this division a 
little more than 20 per cent of the 
sustaining memberships will be 
assigned to association activities 
other than vigilance work, the rest 
to be turned over to the vigilance 
trustees. 

“We are submitting further on 
in this report a comparative state- 
ment of appropriations authorized 
by the Executive Committee and 
actual disbursements for the year 
ended May 31, 1921 (Exhibit A).” 

Exhibit A, as referred to above 


this 
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by the auditors, is as 

Income 
Dues from 
Advertising 
oe 
*Sustaining 
Member- 
ships 
Profit on 
Book Sales 
Deficit on 
Associated 
Advertising 
Registration 
Fees—Indi- 
anapolis 
Interest on 
Deposits .. 
National 
Exhibit 
Committee 
Discount 
Earned 


$14,631.34 


81,024.95 
1,577.81 


8,611.27 


$102,760.92 
tax penses 
Administration , 
Educational and Club 
Contact 
Vigilance 
National Advertising 
Commission 
Executive Committee 
General Publicity.... 
Convention Expenses 
Loss on Bad Ac- 
counts 
Office Furniture 
Equipment 
Miscellaneous : 
Club Organization. 
National Program 
Committee 
Convention 
Convention 
Bureau 


2,000.20 


1,738.73 

and 
1,126.44 
1,717.11 
464.25 


393.89 
Publicity 453.53 
Press 


1,672.31 


$110,375.12 

*This net amount is arrived 
at by deducting from the total 
of $106,100.36, the expense of the 
Extension Division of the 
Association, in selling new mem- 
bership, keeping present members 
informed, and collecting member- 
ship accounts, amounting to $25,- 
075.41. 

The latter amount covers: Sal- 
ary of manager, $8,566.80; stenog- 
raphers, share of filing and pro- 
duction department salaries and 


follows: 
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clerical help, $9,100.78 ; compensa- 
tion of salesmen, $2,006.70; rent, 
$1,440; printing and a. 
$1,544.50; postage, $832.41; travel- 
ing expenses, $235.87; general ex- 
pense, including telephone, tele- 
graph, interest, etc., $1,348.35. 


Advertising Legion Post 
Elections 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Ad-Men’s Post of the Americar 
Legion on January 16, R. B. Alexander 
of Holland's Magazine, was re-elected 
commander. Other officers are: Adju 
tant, T. E, Damm, Joseph Richards Co.: 
first vice-ccommander, R. F Owsley 
George Batten Co.; second vice-com 
mander, H. O. ¢ ‘layberger, Hearst's Inter 
national; third vicé-commander. H. \ 
Maloney, San Francisco  Call-Post 
treasurer, George A. Little, Jose 
Richards Co., and sergeant-at-arms, E. 
Diercks, W alker Engraving Co. 

The members of the executive com 
mittee, elected at this meeting, are 
W. A. Cathers, Worthington Pump Co.; 
A. B. Grant, American Legion Weeki 
Frank M: shoney, George Batten (Co 
W. A. Moorehouse, Forecast Magazin: 
T. J. Crowell, Hoyt’s Service, In 

> next meeting of the organizatior 
will be held at the Cafe Boulevard 


noon on January 23 


Harry J. Winsten to Leave 
Wooltex Company 


Harry J. Winsten has resigned as 
sales and advertising manager of Thx 
H. Black Company, Cleveland, maker 
of Wooltex coats and _ suits, Mr 
Winsten has been with th’s company 
for the last four years. revious t 
that time he was with The Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa., The Nia 
gara Silk Mills, Buffalo, and the Chi 
cago Kenosha Hosiery Mills, now the 
Allen A. Company, Kenosha, Wis. Mr. 
Winsten’s resignation will take effect 


March 1. 


J. T. Miller Joins William 


Irving Hamilton 


J. T. Miller, formerly head of the 
service department of the Dry Goods 
Economist, is now associated, as_ vice 
president, with William Irving Hamil 
ton, New York, textile advertising 
Previous to his connection with the 
Dry Goods Economist Mr. Miller was 
advertising manager of Kaufman’s De 
partment Store, Pittsburgh. 


W. C. White Joins Staff of 
Hewitt, Gannon & Co. 


W. C. White, formerly with the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com 
pany, New York, has joined the staff 
of Hewitt, Gannon & Company, Incor- 
porated, New York advertising agency. 
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Adapting Commercial Advertising 
to the Bank’s Needs 


Banker, as a Business Man, Gains Advertising Knowledge from Studying 
Advertising of Commerce 


By G. A. O'Reilly 


Vice-President of the Irving National Bank, New York 


E are all in the same boat, 
or practically the same boat. 
You commercial men have things 
o sell, so do we bankers. The 
things you sell may differ some- 
what from the things we Sell, but 
hoth of us must sell to the same 
general public. Not only is it the 
same public in both cases, but you 
and we must meet that public 
in practically the same way, must 
approach it through generally sim- 
ilar channels. 
Bankers are in 
Not all of us know it 


business, real 


business. 
yet; not all of you have come to 
realize it; but the sooner we all 


get this idea the better it will be 
all around. The bank at last has 
emerged from the class of institu- 
tions exclusively professional and 
has gone boldly fight out into the 
open field of business. The banker 
no longer is satisfied to be classed 
with the physician, the surgeon, 
the local clergyman, the under- 
taker. His is a business institu- 
tion. The resources he controls 
ire business resources drawn from 
business activities. The Board 
which directs him usually is com- 
posed of business men. His stock- 
holders largely are business men. 
"he money he takes in, the. money 
he puts out, is business money. 
The banker must be a business 
man, the commercial banker, I 
nean, particularly. He must be 
able to speak the language of 
business, must be able to measure 
business values and business risks, 
nust be familiar with the prob- 
lems of business, and must be 
yrepared to assist in the solving 
»f these problems when they are 
resented to him. He has his busi- 
ess troubles just as you have. 
Indeed, in these times, it is prob- 


Portion of an address before the 
Sphinx Club, New York, January 10. 
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able that most bankers feel that 
they have had rather more than 
their share of contact with the 
business troubles of their com- 
munities. 

So, then, let us consider the 
bank as a business institution and 
the banker as a business man, and 
bank advertising as business ad- 
vertising. Now who is leading? 
Naturally, you, the commercial 
advertiser. You have been at it 
longer—advertising, I mean— 
than we. You have spent more 
money on it. You have employed 
a higher grade of ability in work- 
ing out its problems. You have 
studied the things you have to sell 
more carefully than we. You 
have struck a more nearly proper 
balance between advertising and 
the other activities of business. 

I don’t know whether I should 
characterize advertising as impor- 
tant or dangerous. It will be the 
one or the other, depending upon 
who is running the show; that is, 
upon the nature of the advertising 
judgment which controls. I might 
say that advertising at best is one 
of the most powerful elements 
that can be used in the success of 
industrial, commercial or financial 
operations. At its worst it is 
about the simplest and easiest 
known way of burning up per- 
fectly good money to no purpose. 

If the advertising man is strictly 
high class and understands his 
business thoroughly from top to 
bottom and expresses a judgment 
which can be accepted as a safe 
reflection of the best that is in his 
representation, then his should be 
a fairly safe lead to follow, and 
the picture he paints and presents 
to the world will serve almost as 
valuable a purpose on the inside 
of his institution as on the outside. 

If, however, he happens to be 
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the other kind, the kind who 
would use advertising as a means 
whereby his vanity may be flat- 
tered or expression may be given 
to something wrong in his make- 
up, or to get something out of his 
system, dreams or whims or fan- 
cies or, perhaps, a disposition to 
just advertise, in this event the 
advertising manager is an excel- 
lent person to watch, and watch 
carefully, and there should be a 
splendid chance for a new adver- 
tising manager on that particular 
job. 

I often wonder if, 
we go deeply enough into this 
thing we call advertising. Are 
we not too frequently disposed to 
consider it as a mere detail in 
sales activity, a means whereby 
an occasional convincing argu- 
ment may be submitted to a pos- 
sibly interested public? If this 
happens to be the case, something 
is radically wrong, something is 
badly in need of overhauling, and 
the money and effort and time we 
now devote to advertising might 
be expended much more profitably 
in studying and analyzing and im- 
proving a business situation whose 
values we now are far from. un- 
derstanding. 

If a particular advertising ad- 
ministration has succeeded in get- 
ting hold of the soul, or moving 
spirit, or dominant principle—call 
it what you will—which must os 
the central thing, good or bad, i 
all institutional life, the big - 
in advertising has been accom- 
plished. After that, the rest of it 
is largely a matter of mechanics, 
copy and layouts and mediums and 
analysis of sales fields. These are 
easy, but the task of learning your 
own institution and your own 
goods and your own background 
and your own limitations is not 
easy. 

It seems to me that the essence 
of good advertising is perfect 
truthfulness; not attractiveness, 
but truthfulness. There may exist 
many things more attractive than 
the facts of a particular business 
situation, but it will be difficult to 
find anything which will serve the 
long- run interests of that situa- 
tion in advertising better than the 


ordinarily, 
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facts of the case. If we are to ad- 
vertise, let us deal in facts, not 
fictions. 

The difference between our re- 
spective problems need not be 
great. We are both interested in 
the same general public. We are 
both selling things to that public. 
Commercial men sell merchandise, 
and, if they are wise, will sell also 
whatever of institutional back- 
ground their merchandise may 
possess. Bankers will sell their 
institutions. It is the most tangi- 
ble thing we have. We have no 
merchandise to sell. The nearest 
equivalent to merchandise is what 
we call service, and if in our ad- 
vertising effort we fail to estab- 
lish the fact of a big, strong, 
high-class institutional —_ back- 
ground, our efforts to sell service 
must fall far short of what com- 
mercial advertisers in their sales 
efforts would call success. 


Purves Again Advertising 
Golf Champion 


In a field of about seventy advertising 
men, R. Murray Purves successfully de 
fended his title as champion of the Win 
ter Golf League of Advertising Interests 
The tournament wag held at Pinehurst, 
N. C., on January 10, 11, 12 and 13. 
The scores were: 

Final Round, Championship Division 

-First Eight—R. M. Purves defeated 
M. C. Meigs, 4 and 3 

Second Eight—D. i. 
H. V. H. Proske p. 
Third ‘Fights Kaiph Trier defeated 
Roy S. Durstine, 3 and 2. 

Fourth Eigh t—F. L. Wurzburg de 
feated Lorenzo Daniels, 4 and 3. 

A banquet and the annual election of 
officers marked the end of the tourna 
ment. The new officers are: Roy S 
Durstine, president; C, E. Speakman, 
vice-president; F. L. Wurzburg, secre- 
tary, and H. Harrison, treasurer. 


P. L. Atkinson Leaves 
“Cosmopolitan” 


Atkinson, for more than four 
years promotion manager of Cosmo- 
politan, has resigned and has formed a 
promotion counsel service at New York. 

Mr. Atkinson was with Metropolitan 
Magazine before he joined Cosmopolitan. 


Hedges defeated 


P. &. 


Albert Hirst has resigned from the 
Fairchild Publications to become man- 
ager of display advertising bs Supply 
and Demand, New York. irst 
has been with the foreign | 8. - 
of the Fairchild Publications for the 
last two years. 
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Advertising — Expense or Asset? 


Put Your Advertising on a Business Basis 


Wuen you look over your pay- 
roll, you check up on employees. 

You are able any minute to 
tell whether Jones is earning what 
you pay him; you are able to say 
whether or not Smith is live tim- 
ber or deadwood. 


7 7 7 7 


WHEN you take an inventory 
of stock you knowatonce whether 
or not your purchases of material 
were sensible. 

You have cold black and white 
figures before you and it is a case 
of profit or loss. 

It is all a problem of invest- 
ment—in the time and effort of 
men, in the selling possibilities of 
materials. 


5 7 r rf 


Tue buying of your advertis- 
ing space is just as important— 
often more so. Are you adver- 
tising just to be advertised? Or 
are you making a business invest- 
ment of your advertising money? 
Sometimes we think the best 
part of our service is advising our 
customers how to invest their 
advertising appropriations. 
How much should you use in 


your advertising campaign? How 
should it be used? How is your 
sales force to squeeze every cent’s 
worth of benefit out of it in its 
work with the dealers? How are 
dealers in turn to get their full 
benefit from your advertising? 

When your campaign is over, 
what will it be on your books? 
An expense or an asset? 

That’s what we should like to 
talk over with you—the very im- 
portant part of your advertising 
plans—how shall your money be 
spent? . 


r r 7 r 


We put advertising on a real 
business basis. 

You will agree with us that 
when your advertising, sales and 
auditing departments can unite 
in saying that your advertising 
is an invested asset and not a 
“red-ink” item, your problem 
is solved. 

We will be glad to make our 
first solicitation of your account 
on that basis. With that point 
covered to your satisfaction, 
you will be more interested in 
the other important features of 
our complete service. 


WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY 


Associated with Charles F. Higham, Ltd., London, England 


NEW YORK 
1 West 37th Street 
AKRON, OHIO 
Peoples Savings Bank Building 





610 Riggs Buiiding 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Call Building 


WASHINGTON, D.C, CHICAGO 

104 S. Michigan Avenue 

TORONTO, CANADA 
32 Front Street West 
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Send a Flowergram 


GYR so long ago, Charles Henry Fox of the Sign 
of the Rose, Philadelphia, wrote me: 





“The slogan that you created for me, ‘Send a 
Flowergram,’ is so popular with my brother 
florists,’ that I predict it will be mother to a 
brood of other trade ‘motters.’” 

And it is even so. They are now fencing over the 
authorship of “ Say it with Flowers.” 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA‘N?Y 
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Thrift Week Again Being 
Observed 


National Thrift Week is again being 
ybserved. This year wise spending is 
yeing stressed as an essential part of 
thrift. Other features that are being 
emphasized are: (1), a movement to 
nroll 500,000 persons to manage their 
personal income on the budget plan; 
(2), the patriotic observance of Benja- 
min Franklin’s Birthday in co-operation 
vith public schools, patriotic organiza- 
tions, such as the Sons and Daughters 
f the Revolution, and (3), the Detroit 
Plan. In that city during National 
Thrift Week in 1920, 30,000 public 
school children under leadership of in- 
structors made educational visits to 105 
banks and trust companies after school 
-— banking hours. It is believed this 
‘an be repeated with little or no expense 
in one hundred cities this year. 

Through the use of publications, 
direct mail and poster advertising the 
thrift messages will be given nation- 
wide circulation. Last year an aggre- 

gate expenditure of over $100,000 was 
spent for advertising in over 700 com- 
munities. 

As in other years each day is given 
over to a different thrift idea. There 
are National Thrift Day, Budget Day, 
Life . 7 ~ Day, Own Your Own 
Ilome Day, Your Bills Promptly 
Day, Share vat Others Day, Make a 
Will Day, Others Day. 

The national movement is directed by 
the National Thrift Week committee 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C 
and forty-one other organizations. 


Thomas A. Birch with Reilly 
Electrotype Co. 


Thomas A. Birch, for the last four 
years mechanical production manager of 
the George Batten Company, New York 
advertising agency, has_ been elected 
vice-president of The Reilly Electro- 
type Company, Inc., New York. He 
will also assume the duties of general 
manager. Mr. Birch was formerly con- 
nected with the printing and electro- 
typing business. 


Join Erickson Agency 


James McCurrach, who for the last 
two years has been engaged in free- 
lance copy and advisory work has 
joined the copy department of The 
Erickson Company. 

Carl Newman, formerly business 
nanager of The Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, and for the last two years 
with the Harry Porter Company, has 
ilso joined the copy department of the 
Erickson agency. 


B. T. Babbitt Account for 
George Batten Co. 


The advertising account of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc., New York, 1776 soap, 
Babbitt’s lye and cleanser and Acme 
hlorinated lime has been placed with 
Che George Batten Company. 
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Changes in Publications of 
Merchants Trade Journal Co. 


The Periodical Publishing Company 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., has purchased 
the Furniture Merchants Trade Journal 
from the Merchants Trade Journal 
Inc., of Des Moines, Ia., and will com- 
bine it with the Furniture Record be- 
ginning with the February issue. 

The Merchants Trade Journal, Inc., 
also will discontinue publishing another 
of the papers—the Hardware Mer- 
chants Trade Journal—and in its place 
will put out a monthly business paper 
to be known as Home Equipment which 
will cater to the house furnishing goods 
field. The circulation of the hardware 
paper will be extended to include furni- 
ture stores, department stores and 
others interested in house furnishings. 

R. G. Johnson will be general man- 
ager of Home Equipment with head- 
quarters at Chicas, although the publi- 
cation office, for the present at least, 
will be in Des Moines. Mr. Johnson 
will continue also as Western advertis- 
ing manager of Dry Goods Merchants 
Trade Journal, in which capacity he has 
been acting in Chicago for several 
years. 


Promotions in Sales Force of 
Goodrich Staff 


The By F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., has promoted Harry C. 
Miller to be assistant general sales 
manager of its tire division an E. 
Cook to be assistant general sales man- 
ager of the mechanical rubber division. 
Mr. Miller, up to several years ago, was 
director of tire sales for the Goodrich 
company’s New York branch. Mr. Cook 
was in charge of Pacific Coast sales for 
the company for many years. 


Death of Albert P. Timoney 


Albert P. Timoney, for the last ten 
years one of the copy executives of the 
Frank Presbrey Co., at New York, and 
at one timé in charge of all copy writ- 
ing on the American Tobacco Company 
account, died at Bayside, N. Y., on 
January 16. Mr. Timoney was 39 
years old, Prior to his connection with 
the Presbrey Company he had been 
with Frank Seaman, Inc.; the Hampton 
agency, and Painters’ Inx. 


Agency Observes Tenth 
Anniversary 


Dinners were held on the evening of 
January 9 at New York and Chicago . 
the Eastern and Western ub ¢ 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., in FR. 
of the agency’s tenth anniversary in 


. 
business. 


With Boston Agency 


Cornelius A, Reardon has joined the 
staff of the Saxe Advertising Agency. 
Inc., Boston. He was formerly one of 
the publicity directors of the Knights 
of Columbus. 
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Additions to “Printers’ 
Chicago Staff 

Dwight H. Early and L. C. Moore 
have joined the advertising staff of the 
Chicago office of Printers’ Ink as 
assistants to Douglas Taylor, who on 
January 16 assumed the position of 
manager in place of Kirk Taylor. Mr. 
Early was formerly with Cole & Freer, 
Chicago publishers’ representatives, and 
later with the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany representing Farm and Home. 
Mr. Moore’s recent connection was with 
the International Trade Press, Inc., of 
Chicago, and before that he was with 
the Chicago Electrical Review. 





Representatives’ Club Host of 
300 at Dinner 


Three hundred members and guests 
of the Representatives Club New York 
attended the “severalth’”’ annual dinner 
of the club at Delmonico’s, January 13. 
The dinner was preceded by an in- 
formal reception and followed by 
speeches and _ stunts by Heywood 
Broun, Don Stewart, Jake Fasset and 
Frank Pollock. George S. Chappell, 
author of “The Cruise of the Kawa,” 
gave an illustrated talk on the Walter 
E. Traprock expedition to the Filbert 
Islands. Frank Crowninshield, editor 
of Vanity Fair, was master of toasts. 


Business Publishers Elect 
Editorial Officers 
The Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the 
Chemists Club, New York, January 10. 


The following officers were elected: 
George Smart, Iron Age, chairman; 
Charles M. Winter, Railway Age, 


secretary-treasurer; executive committee, 
F. Watts, Gage Publishing Company; 
S. A. Dennis, Electrical Merchandts- 
ing; C. E. Reese, Gas Age Record; 
John W. Stephenson, Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator, and D. G. Woolf, 
Testile World. 


To Represent Michigan Papers 
in West 


Seven of the Booth papers of Michi- 
gan, the Grand Rapids Press, the 
Flint Daily Journal, the Saginaw News- 
Courier, the Jackson Citizen-Patriot, 
the Bay City Times-Tribune, the Muske- 
gon Chronicle and the Ann Arbor 
Times-News will be represented in the 
West by J. E. Lutz, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago. 


William H. Huff to Manage 
Publishing House 


William H. Huff has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Disteel 
Wheel Corporation, Detroit, to become 
manager of the Master Craft Publish- 
iny Company, Chicago, publisher of 
greeting cards and commercial calen- 
dars. 
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Bankers Speak at Sphinx 
Club Dinner 


It was Bankers’ Night at a Sphinx 
Club meeting on January 10. The speak 
ers were: G. A. O'Reilly, vice-president 
of the Irving National Bank, New York; 
Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, and Charles L. Craig, con- 
troller of New York. A portion of Mr. 
O’Reilly’s address is given elsewhere in 
this issue of Printers’ Inx. 

Controller Craig said that the city 
of New York would profit through the 
creation of a municipal department of 
advertising. Such a department would 
enable municipal authorities to publish 
the facts regarding its museums and 
art galleries and to combat “the malign 
ing of the administration” by hostile 
critics. 

Mr. Morrow after reviewing the busi 
ness and financial developments of the 
last century, said: “With large scale 
production the advertising man becomes 
the ally and aid of both the producer 
and the consumer. He should use his 
influence when demands are light to 
keep up the courage of his clients 
The advertising man can be a most 
owerful asset in the drive to put 
usiness on its proper level and help 
it return to normal.’ 


Six-Point Directory Is Issued 


The Six-Point League, an organiza 
tion of newspaper advertising represen 
tatives, with offices in New York, has 
issued the eighth annual edition of its 
“Directory of Newspaper Advertisers 
and General Advertising Agents East 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, Inclusive.” 

The first section of the directory con 
tains a geographical list of mpenetnes 
advertisers, the products advertised, 
vertising managers and agencies - Fa 


the accounts. In the second section, 
advertising agencies are listed geo- 
graphically. 





Harry F. Schepp Joins 
New York Agency 


Harry F. Schepp, who has been con 


nected with the New York Evening 
Journal and The Homes & Schepp 
Special Agency, New York, is now 
with W. Montague Pearsall Advertising 
Agency, New York. Mr. Schepp was 


for a number of years classified adver- 
tising manager of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 





New Accounts with United 
Agency 

The London Lighting Wares Cor- 
poration; Benz et Cie Distributors, Inc.; 
American Auto Lamp Co., and Baily’s 
Electrical Supply Co., all of New York, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the United Advertising Agency, 
New York. 
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Strength - Permanence 


STABILITY 





PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY BUILDING 


This splendid plant is evidence of the 
past success of People’s Popular 
Monthly, and the faith and courage of 
the publishers as to its future. 


For twenty-six years this magazine has 
been building into the lives of the 
Middle West small town homes. 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


“The Magazine of Home and Community Service” 


CARL C. PROPER GRAHAM STEWART 


‘ Circulation Advertising Director 
Publisher 650,000 76 W. Monroe St. 
DES MOINES, IOWA , CHICAGO 




















For that Feeling 
of Co 
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END your ad patterns to us with 
the list of newspapers or dealers 
that are to use the plates also the 

schedule of insertion dates. Leave the 
rest to us, and satisfactory ad-plates 
will reach their destination on time. 


Ask the Newspapers. “They know. 
Our service regularly used will prove 
a relief to all concerned in national 
newspaper and dealer ad campaigns, 


We pioneered in this kind of service 
to advertising agencies and national 
advertisers. 


Through it our organization has 
grown from nine men to over two hun- 
dred and fifty, operating day and 
night in the largest factory of its 
kind in the world especially designed 
and built for ‘‘Rapid” plate making 
and distributing. 


“One Million Square Inches a Day’’ 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypes—Aluminotypes—Stereot ypes— Mats 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
200 Fifth Ave. 205 Kresge Bldg. 602 Monadnock Bidg. 














The new $400,000.00 home of the largest maker and distributer of news 
plates in the world. 
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aper ad- 
Wholly occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company. 
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Mr. Lindberg Admits It 


The following letter 1s sent Printers’ 
vK by C. R. Rasmussen, who, in the 
anuary 5th issue pinned the “Say It 
vith Flowers” slogan on the lapel of 
\, P. Lindberg, of Rugby, N 

Rucsy GREENHOUSE 
ucsy, N. D., 
‘in. C. R. Rasmussen: 

“Your copy of the letter to Printers’ 
nk at hand and I will have to correct 
ou as to the time the ‘Say It with 
lowers’ first made a hit. 

“It was thirteen years ago at a gath 
ring of florists in Chicago. The old 
eads were having a little fun at the 
xpense of North Dakota. They asked 
ow a florist could make a living out 
vhere there were mostly Indians and 
r airie dogs. 

= remarked that we ‘Say It with 
lowers,’ and some kind friend said 
that I ought to be able to give snow- 
alls at least nine months of the year 
ny way. But by this time, North 
Dakota does not have to take a back 
seat when it comes to sending out first- 
lass roses, carnations, crysanthemums, 
or any stock they can grow in the East. 
“With our cool nights in the summer, 
ve house a better lot of plants, and have 
them established in the benches in_bet- 
ter shape than I see on my trips East. 

“About my slogan, I used it on a 
susiness sign two years before I used 
t at Chicago; and when it appeared in 
the magazines folks here said I was 
oing some odvertigas- 

. P. LinpBere.” 


Dick Rosebery Gets a Vote 


Yarpiey, Pa., Jan. 10, 1922. 

ditor of Printers’ INK: 

Who invented the slogan, “Say It 
ith Flowers?” 

Five (I really think it was six) years 
go, while handling our bulb exhibits 
1 a well-known company, we_had 
voths at the Philadelphia and New York 
ower shows. 

A clever subscription salesman who 
vas known to all the exhibitors was 


handling a flower magazine and doing a 


ind-office business. We used to stand 
round and watch him work. He'd get 
subscription and the money from most 
nyone in a minute. 

He’d smile and say “Say it with flow- 
rs,” hand a person a sample copy, get 
is money and smile him away. 

He is the first man I ever heard use 
he slogan, and I believe he originated 

unconscious of the tremendous ad- 
ertising it would later receive. His 
ume was Dick Rosebery, but I am not 
ire how he spelled it but I do know 
iat if he ever could have sold adver- 
sing as he did subscriptions he’d have 
we millions. 

Joun Barrtn. 


Admits That He Did It 


Greenvitte, R. I., Jan, 14, 1922. 
litor of Printers’ INK: 
Replying to Sherley Hunter’s letter in 
ur issue of January 5, I wish to plead 
ailty to the entire “Say It wit 
lowers” campaign when the same was 
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first launched. I was with the Boston 
agency that our esteemed friend Mr. 
Penn refers to. 

Up to the time of readin ag a 
uary 5 issue I never heard of M 
ter, Darling’s Los Angeles Flower Shop, 
nor (to the best of my _ recollection) 
have I ever seen a California news- 
paper. Had I met Mr. Darling with 
that portfolio that Mr. Hunter refers 
to, he would have doubtless saved me 
a lot of gray matter, for, if it was as 
alluring as our friend Hunter says it 
was, doubtless I would have swiped the 
thing im toto. 

Aur. W. BrenninGer. 


Did Not Originate “Say It 
with Flowers” 


TIMKEN MAGAZINE 
Detroit, Jan. 13, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In late numbers of Printers’ Inx I 
notice that several far and near adver- 
tising men are taking unto themselves 
credit for originating the slogan, “Say 
It with Flowers.” 

Here are the real facts of the case: 

In 1895 I was employed in a paper 
box factory in Chicago. We made a 
ry of florists’ boxes, shipping as 
far as uaihe. Wis., and South Bend, 
Ind. A _ florist in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., sent us an order for 5,000 violet 
boxes and said he would increase the 
order to 15,000 if we would originate a 
slogan for him. This was my oppor- 
tunity, and for several days I gave it 
intense thought. “Say It with Flowers” 
would have been just what he wanted, 
but I didn’t think of it, so we didn’t 
get the order. 

Therefore, although I had a chance 
to be famous and originate this slogan, 
I fell down, and 742 advertising men 
stole the idea that should have come 
to me when I sorely needed it. 

I wish it to be recorded in the his- 
tory of advertising men that I did not 
originate the slogan, “Say It with 
Flowers.” 

The secretary and the president of 
the company would corroborate this 
statement, but, unfortunately, both are 
dead, so I will have to ask you to accept 
my unsupported word. 

Artnuur T. Garrett, 
Editor, Timken Magazine. 


Who Made Slogan Successful, 
the Important Thing 


CritcnFietp & Company 
Cuicaco, January 12, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
read with a great deal of interest 

the Schoolmaster’s article on “Say It 
with Flowers.” I did not think it worth 
While at that time to go into further 
discussion of the matter, consequently 
I did not write you, but when the let- 
ters of Sherley Hunter, C. R. Rasues 
sen and Chester H. Jones appeared in 
the January 5 issue of Printers’ Inx, 
page 87, I felt it was time to set this 
matter straight for all time. 

am_—_ enclosing some material 
(papers), which I would like for you 
to return as soon as you have finished 
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the facts about with 


with 2 
Flowers.” 

On August 22, 1917, as chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists, I presented the entire 
working plan, including charts, which 
are attached, and you will note are re- 
produced in the September 8, 1917 issue 
of Horticulture, at the New York con 
vention (not Cleveland) of the S. A. F. 
and O. H. I am also enclosing an arti 
cle which appeared in Southern Florist 

these give in part the talk that I made 
as chairman of this committee and 
which launched the “Say It with Flow 
ers” campaign. 

With a sincere desire to appear rea- 
sonably modest, I must of necessity use 
the personal pronoun rather frequently, 
because this entire idea, including 
charts and plans, was originated by my 
self and, as chairman of the committee, 
it was necessary that I come decidedly 
to the front because, while the other 
members of my committee appreciated 
the thought behind advertising flowers 
and the plan that I had prepared, they 
did not feel it could be put across, be 
cause the florists had never been adver 
tisers and flowers had never been used 


“Say It 


(except “by genuine flower lovers’) 
for any other purposes than funerals 
and weddings or “other equally sad 


occasions.” 

When I went to New York with this 
plan on August 22, 1917, also a whole 
basketful of slogans, some of the lead 
ing individuals of the Society of Amer 
ican Florists, men who had been offi 
cers, men who had been associated with 
the florist business all their lives, com 
plimented me upon the thought and the 
idea, but even though they knew I had 
spent my life at the florist and nursery 
business, they sympathized with me in 
my effort to put it over. I persisted, 
however, and how it went across is a 
matter of record in the Society of Amer- 
ican Florists’ archives which can be 
verified by yourself by calling up John 
Young, secretary of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Hor 
ticulturists, whose offices are in New 
York, 

To my mind, the value of any slogan 
is not who said it, or who originated ii, 
but it is the consistent application of 
the slogan that makes it worth while. 
Probably someone a hundred or a thou 
sand years ago may have used the ex 
pression “Say It with Flowers.” I have 
perhaps used it a hundred times before 


it ever was tied up in connection with 
the publicity campaign of the S. A. F. 
and O. H. The value of this slogan 


was the uniform design that was given 
to it for window signs, electric sigs, 
billboards and its consistent and per 
sistent use in the advertising on letter 
heads and in newspaper and magazine 
advertising, also on business cards, de 
livery wagons, etc. 

The real honor for the development 
and use of this slogan belongs to the 


O’Keefe Agency in Boston, and Henry 
Penn could tell no greater truth than 
to give the honor to Pat O’Keefe. 


When I originated this campaign and 
designed it I was connected with W, At- 
lee Burpee Company as sales and ad- 
vertising manager. I was not then in 
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the agency business and it made very 
little difference to me who handled the 
campaign, or who developed the designs, 
or who selected the proper slogan—the 
main thought was to put it across and 
the O’Keefe Agency of Boston has 
handled this campaign since the be 
ginning, and while I originated the cam 
paign, worked out and designed the 
working plans, I am not a bit loath to 
divide the honors with Henry Penn and 
Pat O’Keefe for the carrying out of the 
idea, for as 1 wrote in the beginning 
of this letter, it is not who starts a 
thing, but who finishes it to whom the 
honor should be given. 

The facts of the matter are that more 
than a dozen slogans were suggested and 
then after the campaign was adopted 
and work was started on it, slogans be 
gan to pour in by the hundreds from 
all over the United States. Every fel 
low thought he had the best one. 

As you will note «in the report o1 
my talk on August 22, as chairman of 
the committe my favorite idea of 
a slogan was send Flowers—Always a 
Good adopted 


Idea.” The reason I 
this slogan was suggested 








because it 
action and I felt that we were dealing 
with a public that had never used 
flowers for much of any other use ex 
cept those enumerated above. I admit 
that the first choice of a slogan was a 


little heavy, but “Send Flowers—Al 
ways A Good Idea” would have beer 
just as effective as “Say It with 


Flowers,” if it had had the consistent 
backing that “Say It with Flowers” has 
had. 

Among the _ slogans 
reached my desk from 


submitted _ that 
various sections 


of the country and _  orginators of 
which I cannot now recall, were the 
following: “Flowers, Nature’s Bless 
ing’—‘“Flowers, the Gift Ideal” 
‘Flowers for Every Gift”—“Send 
Flowers—Always A Good Idea”—‘Say 


Flowers’’—‘‘Flowers, Nature's 
Gift of Color”’—and innumerable others 

I am frank to say that “Say It with 
Flowers” did not appeal to me in the 
beginning because it was ] 


It with 


abstract, al 
though its application has made it with 
out question the most valuable of all 
slogans. The proof of its value is that 
it has been copied by innumerable other 
lines of business as “Say It with 
Postal Cards”—‘“Say It with Music” 
“Gifts that Last,” which is a direct copy 
of the design, “Say It with Flewers” 
and which leaves the impression that 
flowers are not permanent. In _ other 
words, it has little of the angle of 
envy. 

I have written this because I am 
perhaps the only man in this country 
who is in position to give the actual 
facts. I enclose two sworn copies of 
letters from Robert C. Kerr, then 
President of the Society and also John 
Young, Secretary of that Association, 
which verify every statement that 
have made. 

This should authoritatively set to right 
the beginning of the consistent use of 
the slogan, “Say It with Flowers.” 
Who first said it, if properly credited, 
would no doubt, trace oo: into the 
dark ages. 

THERKILDSON, 

Vice-President. 


W. F. 
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Do You? 


Do you realize that the main object of that 
folder, booklet or broadside is to pull busi- 
ness—too many are produced these days 
with no particular object except to get out 
something. 


Wise advertisers are always on the lookout 
for something new that will put that little 
added touch into their direct mail pieces— 
that additional appeal that gets results. 


Many of these advertisers have turned to 
Artgravure because it’s new—because the 
pictorial appeal plus the reader interest 
aroused through better and more faithful re- 
production brings more inquiries—bigger 
sales — and — because Artgravure usually 
costs less. 


You'll find it interesting to have us tell you 
about the advertisers we are serving, what 
we have done for them and how you can use 
Artgravure with equal success. 


ARTGRAVURE 


Art Gravure Corporation 


406 West 31 Street Plain Dealer Building 
New York City Cleveland, Ohio 


Catalogues —- Folders — Broadsides— House Organs 
Newspaper Supplements — Magazine Inserts 
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Los Angeles Times 


FIRST 
IN AMERICA 


26,987,478 Lines 
Paid Advertising 
For, 1921 


Showing agate lines of advertising printed 
from January 1 to December 31, 1921, by the 
leading newspaper in each of the respective 
cities named. 











LOS ANGELES TIMES (a)...... 26,987,478 
Detroit News (b)......... ...++ 23,549,036 
Colemae DEMS CO)... ccccvccces 23,011,023 
Pittsburgh Press (b)............. 21,806,780 
OW DOE TUGS CE)... ccccscoscce 21,652,613 
Washington Star (b)............. 21,032,405 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (b)...... 19,716,760 
Baltimore Sun (b).......... -.++ 19,371,980 
Columbus Dispatch (b).......... 17,858,310 
Philadelphia Inquirer (a)........ 16,744,800 
Newark News (c)......... ..++- 15,958,303 
Minneapolis Journal ............ 13,617,324 
Buffalo Evening News (c)... ... 12,063,238 
Boston Globe .......... . 11,870,888 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispate h (b) 11,706,394 
Grand Rapids Press (c).......... 11,694,718 





(a) Morning and Sunday; (b) evening and 
Sunday; (c) evening. 

The list embraces leading American newspapers, and their 
advertising supremacy is incontrovertible evidence that 
sane journalism as opposed to yellow sensationalism best 
serves the interests of advertisers and readers alike. 

And in its own field during same period the Los Angeles 
Times stands, 


In Foreign Advertising 
In Local Display Advertising 


In Classified Advertising 
FIRS I In Advertising Gain over 1920 

In Volume of Reading Matter 

In Home Delivered Circulation 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Jealers More Ready to Co-operate 
with Advertisers 


That Is the Experience of the Speakman Company, Whose Factory Is 
Kept Busy as a Result of Advertising and Work with Distributors 


iF retailers are buying with un- 
wonted care, and keeping an 
ar close to the ground to dis- 
over any rumblings indicative of 
alling prices, they are also keep- 
ng one car on the wire to the 
nanufacturer and wholesaler. It 
s the opinion of one executive of 
1 firm doing a national business 
f large proportions, that dealers 
give more willing attention to sug- 
gestions concerning the conduct of 
their business now than ever be- 
fore. The uncertainty of the fu- 
ture, and the recent experiences 
in “writing off” large amounts 
from their inventories occasioned 
by falling prices, have made the 
dealers receptive to any sugges- 
tions that come from those sup- 
posed to have a better vantage 
point to get the drift of changing 
business conditions than them- 
selves. 

Not only is the literature sent 
out to dealers given closer atten- 
tion, but stock fluctuations and 
dividend announcements of cor- 
porations from which supplies are 
bought are noted. Also the ad- 
vertising policies are _ closely 
scanned, If a firm is known to 
have cancelled its advertising con- 
tracts, and discontinued or greatly 
reduced the extent of its adver- 
tising, there is not much credence 
placed in the optimism which its 
salesmen attempt to spread. One 
of these was interrupted by the 
blunt question of a dealer: “Why 
don’t you advertise, if business is 
going to be so good?” 

Hibben, Hollweg & Company, 
wholesale dry goods dealers of 
Indianapolis, have taken advan- 
tage of the receptive attitude of 
retailers to address to them a 
booklet entitled, “The New Road 
to Bigger Retail Profits.” The 
first statement in this brochure 
reads: “Ninety per cent of all 
retail merchants overbuy.” Then 
follows a discussion of the fu- 
tility of attempting to meet new 


conditions with old methods. Light 
stocks and frequent purchases are 
urged as one of the most prac- 
tical ways of adapting business 
methods to present conditions. 

Two questions are anticipated 
in securing the much-desired 
speeding up of turnover. One is: 
How many times in a year does 
the average merchant in any line 
turn his stock? And the other: 
What are the successful methods 
for increasing turnovers? 

The answer to the first was 
given as approximately three, and 
that of the second was condensed 
into the four following rules: 

1. Find the profitable lines — 
and develop them. 

2. Find the slow-moving lines— 
and eliminate such as are of lit- 
tle profit unless of themselves 
“trade bringers.” 

3. Set stock limits and stay 
within them. Do not mortgage 
the present in order to discount 
the future. 

4. Buy where you can obtain 
reasonable quantities of depend- 
able merchandise quickly. 

Then followed a discussion of 
the relation of frequent inven- 
tories to turnover, an important 
part of which read: 

“Set your inventory dates—at 
frequent and regular intervals— 
and never let a date pass without 
taking the inventory. Remember 
that the inventory is more impor- 
tant in guarding against failure 
and making for success than all 
the shrewdness and skill and busi- 
ness instinct any merchant ever 
possessed. And also remember, 
that an inventory is a record of 
stock on hand at its present value, 
and not at its cost.” 

The advertising value of the 
book to Hibben-Hollweg was in 
the pages which demonstrated 
how the wholesaler’s service could 
be utilized by dealers to increase 
their profits, 

Another firm which has found 
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the lull in business an excellent 
time to get the dealer’s ear, and to 
make the most of the co-operation 
which the average dealer is more 
willing to give than at any time in 
the recent past, is the Speakman 
Company, of Wilmington, Del., 
manufacturer of plumbers’ sup- 
plies and of the widely-advertised 
Speakman Showers. “Of course 
we haven’t been sitting around 
oe for business to improve,’ 

A. V. Gemmill, secretary of the 
company, said to Printers’ INK. 
We have been busy trying to 
create business and have been 
urging our wholesalers and dealers 
to do the same. 


“Our work with wholesalers 
and dealers has been by direct 
mail and business papers. It em- 
braces letters, circulars, broad- 
sides, display cards, window 
trims, movie slides and electros 
for newspaper advertising.” 


As the Speakman products are 
sold through wholesalers, and as 
there are not over 500 handling 
the line in the United States, it 
was easy to reach them by sales- 
men, trade magazines and direct 
mail. The dealer is not so easily 
reached—dealer in this case means 
the plumber. There are supposed 
to be 35,000 in the country, 25,000 
of whom would be worth culti- 
vating, in Mr. Gemmill’s opinion. 
He added: “We have only 10,000 
on our mailing list, which has 
been carefully selected. This is 
as large a list as we care to use 
at the present time. We use the 
leading plumbers’ trade papers, 
architectural papers and _ trade 
papers in special fields. 

“We are thorough believers in 
advertising, but we have never 
urged dealers to stock up on the 
plea that our advertising would 
sell a lot of showers for them. 

“In the period of intense com- 
petition ahead there must be more 
back of a concern than dominat- 
ing advertising space. Honesty of 
policy, merit of product, efficiency 
of service and fair prices, with a 
conservative advertising policy, 
will be likely to spread more cheer 
in the board-room and among 


stockholders than to put too much 
dependence upon dominating ad- 
vertising 


space.” 
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The remarks of a prosperous 
New York grocer, who has an 
aversion to being publicly quoted 
on the subject of helping the 
dealer, is interesting. He said to 
a representative of PRiNTERs’ 
Ink: “The incompetents and 
superfluous grocers are finding 
the pace too swift and are clos- 
ing out. The chief trouble with 
the grocery business has been that 
there were too many in it. And 
there were too many grocers, be- 
cause it was so easy to get into 
the business. A man or woman 
doesn’t have to know anything to 
be a grocer. They don’t have t 
have any experience. A couple 
of hundred dollars and a _ bed- 
room-opening onto the street is 
all they need. They can start 
business with an apron full of 
groceries. 

“Arjay Davies, who used to be 
president of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, and 
who wanted to spend $200,000 a 
year for the wholesale grocers, 
but didn’t know how, might start 
in right now. If he would give 
the grocers of the country as 
thorough a training in the grocery 
business as the managers of the 
Woolworth stores are given in the 
line of notions, he would improve 
their business methods so much 
that failures would be half less. 

“Don’t you know that,:a poor, 
cheap little store invites competi- 
tion? Every fellow with $500 and 
nothing to do thinks, ‘I could run 
a better store than that; if he 
can make a living out of that lit- 
tle dump, I know I can make a 
go of it,’ and immediately he be- 
gins to look for a location. On 
the same principle a good store 
discourages competition. And the 
manufacturers of grocery prod- 
ucts, as well as the wholesale gro- 
cers, could do a lot more to make 
good grocers of us all than they 
are doing. 

“And now is the time. Only the 
better ones are sticking, and with 
the right help they will be still bet- 


ter. You advertising men ought 
to call that to Mr. Davies’ at- 
tention.” 


Possibly, this educational work 
offers much wider and more profit- 
able opportunities than is realized. 
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Tue Ingram-Richardson Company speaking— 

to be Yes, we know you’re awfully busy getting under 
Vhole- way for the new year, but we ask only a few 

and minutes of your time. May we have them? 
— a Thank you. 
nye te It’s about cutting down your advertising sign 
1 give expense— 
ry as Don’t you get tired throwing good money after 
rocery bad—year after year—into dealer or agency signs 
of the that soon fade or rot and that call for endless re- 
in the placements? We can tell you how to replace them 
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using we will reproduce it for you in “Ing-Rich” 
fashion (solid porcelain fused into steel). 





Will you write us now while the matter is fresh 
in your mind? Thank you. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLLEGE HILL + BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


“FADELESS PUBLICITY IN EVERLASTING PORCELAIN” 
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Announcing 


additions to our sales staff 


We are pleased to announce the addition of 
MR. JOHN J. McCALL, formerly of Woman's 
Home Companion and Vogue, and MR. FRANK P. 


STELLING, formerly of Arts & Decoration, to our 





organization, which has become not only one of the 
_ largest activities of its kind but the largest devoting 


its energies to the sale of magazine space exclusively. 


SALES PERSONNEL 
Frederick G. Peck 
Mahlon E. Marston 
Eliott D. Odell 
John J. McCall 
Frank P. Stelling 
Lawrence Harrison 

Rufus T. French 
















RUFUS FRENCH INCORPORATED 


Publishers’ Representatives in the Eastern Territory 






1133 Broadway New York 
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Something Different in Bank 
Advertising 


Utterances of Successful Business Men Given a Practical Application 


D VERY banker and every ad- 
4 vertising man who has ever 
ruggled with bank advertising 
py will be interested in the 
-wspaper campaign recently 
unched by the Importers & 


Bank service has been adver- 
tised from so many angles and in 
so many ways that it is difficult 
to find a different appeal, a dif- 
ferent interest-starting point. All 
this was fully realized by those 
whose task it was to 
map out an advertis- 





THOMAS A. EDISON, 


one of the greatest inventors, 


says: 


“The great trouble with the world today, 
1s that people refuse to take the time 
and the trouble to lay solid foundations.” 


LECTRICITY was not harnessed for practical uses in a 
day. Edison labors, experiments, fails and tries many 


times before he perfects any new invention. 


The world nods its approval. Men laud the worker and 
the work — and forget the long years of preparation; the 
foundation of chemistry and physics; the study of scientific 
laws. Little minds envy the results attained; big men admire 


ing plan and appeal 
for the Importers & 
Traders National 
Bank. 

The bank had 
sixty-three years of 
experience to talk 
about; its depositors 
were exceptionally 
well protected ; it had 
always been conser- 
vatively managed. 
These things were 
important, but not 


the ability which brings to life so many worth while projects. very interesting, ex- 
Helping depositors to broaden and substantialize their found- cept as background 

ations for success is a mission of the Importers and Traders facts 

National Bank. We are anxious to co-operate to the fullest an eT 

extent with those who are carefully and thoroughly laying The antiquity of 


great foundations for winning a great success 


OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $10,000,000 


the bank might even 
create a negative im- 


- THE pression if too 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS strongly featured. 
NATIONAL BANK What was wanted 


was an advertising 
appeal that would es- 
tablish this bank as 








one which was play- 


THUS IS HOMELY PHILOSOPHY PUT TO WORK IN A ing a vital part in 


BANK’S ADVERTISING 


fraders National Bank of New 
York in the newspapers of that 
ity. 

Everybody admits that banks 
hould be humanized through their 
idvertising; made to seem less 
ke cold, financial machines. Yet 
his must be done without sacri- 
icing dignity. 

Looking at a bank from a mer- 
handising point of view, it has 
ust two things to sell: money 
nd service, and the greater of 
hese is service, for it is in service 
hat the difference in banks is to 
e found 
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contemporary busi- 
ness, with a thorough 
appreciation of the qualities in men 
and the principles of conduct that 
prove business and banking assets. 

There was found the idea for 
the bank’s advertising: the key- 
notes of success in contemporary 
business men. 

How to express this idea in 
actual copy was the next problem. 
The advertisement reproduced 
herewith, which is typical of the 
series, shows how it was done: 
through featuring the character- 
philosophy of widely known mod- 
ern business leaders. 

This philosophy is expressed in 
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Without 


Corrections 


THAT’S what we 
aim at,in every ad- 
vertisement we set. 


It saves money for 
you. It goes a long 
way towards the 


think you ought 
to have. 


Incidentally, it’s 
mighty good proof 
that we know our 
business as well as 
we tell you we do. 





DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 
FitzRoy 2719 





P.J. PERRUSI + N. A. KWEIT 
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brief epigrammatical utterances of 
these men, followed by four or 
five brief paragraphs applying 
that philosophy in business and 
banking. 

Famous contemporary mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and engi- 
neers are quoted. The things they 
say are worth while: men can use 
them in their businesses. Such 
quotations as this one by William 
Whitman, the well-known textil 
manufacturer : 

“Whatever you may have agreed 
to do, even if it seems unwise or 
unreasonable afterward, is the 
thing that must be done at all 
costs.” ‘ 

And this one by Charles C 
Chapman of orange fame: 

“A good name gets a man much 
further than  brilliancy—bankers 
will always open their purse 
strings to men who have a record 
for meeting their obligations.” 
And this characteristic one by 


H. J. Heinz: 

“It all boils down to plain appl 
butter philosophy: ‘Keep - stir- 
ring.’ ” 


Always the man’s name is dis- 
played; always the Importers & 
Traders Bank is kept pretty well 
in the background. 

This is something rather “dif- 
ferent” in bank advertising. Dif- 
ferent, yet dignified, with the 
prestige not only of the bank, but 
also of the business leader quoted 

Rather interesting also is the 
little diagram which appears in 
the lower left corner of each ad- 
vertisement showing the location 
of the bank in relation to City 
Hall. 

It is one thing to interest a busi- 
ness man in a given bank, and 
another to familiarize him with 
its location so graphically that 
he could walk right to it almost 
without thinking. This the dia- 
gram ‘does. 

Thus has one of the old, con- 
servative banks of New York 
developed a new, refreshing and 
thoroughly modern style of ad- 
vertising that is an object lesson 
to the man or woman who may 
become discouraged in trying to 
develop an individual campaign 
different from the run of bank 
advertising. 
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will be increased by 


DEJONGE ART MAT 


A DistinEive Coated Paper 


I; BRINGS out every detail of the illustration, and is so beautiful in 
appearance that it produces accurately the distinction and quality of 
your merchandise, or the aspects which make the merchandise salable. 

Deyonce ¢4rt <Mat is a dull-coated paper that prints type and 
illustrations with an even effect on every page and in every copy. 
Ink never spreads on Deyonce eArt <Aat. Many printers find that 
it decreases the cost of make-ready. 

Many of the finest automobile, hardware, furniture, jewelry, depart- 
ment store,and shoe catalogs have been printed on this paper. It is 
also being used with great success in architefural and real estate 
publicity. The finest bank brochures have been printed on eArt <Mat. 

Whether you need a circular or a catalog, ask your printer about 
Dejonce eArt <Mat. If he cannot supply you, ask us. 


S lOUIS DEJONGE & CO. @ 


69-73 Duane Street New York 








JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT ONLY PAPERS IN PEORIA SHOWING 
AGAIN IN NOVEMBER OVER 1920—RESULTS COUNT 


(Evening) (Morning) (Evening) 


JOURNAL TRANSCRIPT (6 days) STAR 
1921 812,490 Lines | 1921 408,198 Lines | 1921 811,818 Lines 
1920 777,056 Lines | 1920 377,692 Lines | 1920 963,060 Lines 


GAIN 35,434 Lines | GAIN 30,506 Lines | LOSS 151,242 Lines 














(December figures show gain in like proportion.) 


Net Paid Circulation Now 
LARGEST IN DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS 


THE PEQRIA_JQURNAL 


Advertising * This ¥ combina- 

cusaor Che Peoria Cranscript win 
cine SUNDAY JOURNAL- TRANSCRIPT Peers ani 
Boston PEORIA Resales 7 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
GAIN 
for 1921 


647,486 


agate lines gross 


173,879 


individual 


advertisements. 
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For the year 1921, compared 
with 1920, the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer for the second consecutive 
year showed a gain in classified 
advertising greater than that ot 
any other newspaper in America. 


This progress is all the more re- 
markable because it has been made 
on top of the Examiner’s enormous 
gains in 1920, the greatest in the 
entire country for that year. 


Los Angeles has been “the one 
white spot of prosperity in the 
commercial map of America,” has 
had no “buyers’ strikes,” no unem- 
ployment problems, no dull times. 
Business here has continued good! 


If you have a product that will 
sell any place, IT WILL SELL 
BETTER IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By all means make sure that 
your list of newspapers includes the 
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When Trade-Mark Registration 
under State Laws Is Useful 


I: Is Often Possible to Register a Mark Which Has Been “Adopted” But 
Not Used 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


‘fEW trade-mark owners realize 

that the registration of a 
rade-mark in the United States 
‘atent Office is merely evidence 
f the registrant’s right to the ex- 
clusive use of that mark in inter- 
tate commefte. In other words, 
t is quite possible for one man to 
e the owner of a given trade- 
mark within a certain State, while 
nother person may have the right 
to the exclusive use of that mark 
n interstate commerce. 

This situation arises from the 
fact that the several States have 
never surrendered to the Fed- 
ral Government jurisdiction over 
ommercial transactions wholly 
within a State, the use of trade- 
marks being an incident of com- 
mercial transactions. In fact, the 
majority of the States have en- 
acted laws governing the use of 
trade-marks within the State and 
in most cases provided for a reg- 
ister of such marks. 

Every State law with which I 
im familiar, and probably all such 
laws, have adhered to common- 
law principles governing the ac- 
juisition of trade-marks and have 
redicated ownership of trade- 
marks on priority of adoption and 
ise. But there is no question that 
iny State (barring a_ specific 
yrohibition in its Constitution) 
ould today enact a trade-mark 
aw similar to the laws of Argen- 
tina, Germany, Japan and many 
foreign countries where trade- 
nark piracy is common. Under 
hese laws the exclusive right to 
he use of a trade-mark may be 
‘ranted to the first applicant for 
uch right regardless of prior use, 
‘rovided that any such law en- 
icted made specific provision for 
he recognition of trade-mark 
ights previously acquired in ac- 
‘ordance with the principles of 
aw theretofore governing the 
‘ame. 





Many States have gone farther 
than the Federal authorities and 
have incorporated in their trade- 
mark laws a provision found in 
some foreign trade-mark laws, 
particularly that of Cuba, making 
the registration of trade-marks 
mandatory or obligatory. In the 
law of the State of Illinois, for in- 
stance, it is provided that who- 
ever “has heretofore adopted or 
used, or shall hereafter adopt or 
use,” not only a trade-mark but 
“a label, trade-mark, term, design, 
device or form of advertisement 

. shall file the same, etc.’ 
While no penalty is provided for 
non-filing, it is stipulated that a 
certificate issued under the act 
shall “be sufficient proof of the 
adoption,” and it might properly 
be held that no other proof could 
be “sufficient.” 


PROVISIONS FOR PUNISHMENT 


Another common provision of 
State trade-mark laws is one af- 
fording summary punishment of 
infringers by means of fine and 
imprisonment, such measures not 
being available under the Federal 
Statute. Trade-mark owners and 
others interested in trade-marks, 
recognizing the extent of wilful 
trade-mark infringement and the 
damage done thereby, have on sev- 
eral occasions attempted to have 
our Federal Statute amended so 
as to make infringement a penal 
offense, but so far without success. 
It is well to remember, therefore, 
that most State laws already in- 
clude such provisions. 

Another feature common to 
most State laws is that providing 
for the registration of trade- 
marks that have been “adopted” 
as well as those that have been 
used. Before valid application for 
federal registration may be filed, 
the mark to be registered must 
have been actually used—and used 














SPACE IN 


“PUNCH” 


For 1922 
Pg cette the advance 


bookings for space in Punch 
during 1922 have been very 
h avy, amounting to over 1,050 
pages, they have fortunately been 
very evenly distributed through- 
out the year, mainly in long 
series from many of the largest 
and most important advertisers. 


This evenness of booking has 
left space to at least the extent 
of a page yet unbooked in most 
of the issues during 1922, so 
that advertisers wil: be perfectly 
safe in putting Punch on their list 
if they desire to get the benefit 
o Punch’s undoubted value, with 
the assurance that a series will 
be available. 

I am sure that many advertisers 
who have not booked tor 1922 
will be glad to have the informa- 
tion, and [ hope they will take ad- 
vantage of the position and instruct 
their Agents to send in their orders 
for 1922 as soon as possible. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH,” 


10 Bouvevie Street 
London, Eng, 
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in interstate commerce. Of all 
trade-mark laws throughout the 
world, our own federal law is ap- 
parently the only one that makes 
use prerequisite to registration 
The requirement of such use is 
onerous to many merchants whi 
dislike for one reason or another 
to delay making application for 
registration of their mark until 
labels for each of their products 
showing the mark have been com 
pleted and bona fide interstate 
shipments made. This is particu- 
larly true where the trade-mark 
is to be used on a,long line of 
goods and where it may be a yea: 
or more before the complete line 
is markcted. It is common knowl 
edge that many current applica 
tions for federal registration are 
based on labels made up for the 
purpose. Having in mind this 
requirement of user in the fed- 
eral law, it may often be found 
advantageous to take out a pre- 
liminary registration or stake out 
a preliminary claim under a State 
law based on adoption. 

It is doubtful whether any spe- 
cific rights are acquired by adop- 
tion of a trade-mark or registra 
tion of a claim to adoption under 
a State statute without user. But 
such registration acts as con- 
structive notice in the jurisdiction 
of the registration office and might 
be held to prevent the adoption 
and use of the same mark in good 
faith by another subsequent to 
said registration and prior to ac- 
tual use by the registrant. Thus 
the registrant’s rights might b« 
protected, to a certain extent at 
least, between the time of adop- 
tion or registration and the com 
mencement of actual use. 

Another distinct advantage of 
State statutes is the broad view 
of what may constitute a trade- 
mark or means of business iden- 
tification taken by most of them. 
Thus we find the Pennsylvania 
law provides for registration of 
“any label, trade-mark, trade- 
name, device, shop-mark, designa- 
tion or form of advertisement” ; 
the California law covers “every 
description of word, letter, device, 
emblem, stamp, imprint, brand, 
printed ticket, label, or wrapper 
and any name or names, 
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THE REILLY ELECTROTYPE CO., inc. 


cAnnounce the 
ELECTION AS VICE-PRESIDENT 
MR. THOMAS.A. BIRCH 


WHO WILL ALSO ASSUME THE DUTIES OF 
GENERAL MANAGER 


UPTOWN PLANT 
209 WEST THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York City 
DOWNTOWN PLANT 
LAFAYETTE & FOURTH STREETS 
Neve York City 
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ANNOUNCING 


EK. W. BATEMAN 


IN 


TEXAS 


It is with pleasure that we 
announce the election of 
Mr. E. W. Bateman as Vice- 
President of our Texas affil- 
iation, The United Adver- 
tising Agency of Texas, 
with offices at 2112 Cabell 
Street, Dallas. 










UNITED 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Executive Offices: 

1 WEST 34TH STREET NEW YORK 





New York Newark Paterson New Haven Bridgeport Dallas Toronto 


‘Resources over one million dollars 
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narks or devices, etc.,” and other 


‘.aws are correspondingly broad in 


his respect, as well as in respect 
o who may be the owner of a 
rade-mark and as to the nature 
f the business which a trade- 
nark may identify. Thus while a 
rade-mark used in the business 
f advertising as such is not reg- 
strable under our Federal Statute, 
10r is a trade-mark used by the 
members of an association not 
tself engaged in commerce, such 
rade-marks are specifically regis- 
rable under many State statutes. 
In general, the jurisdiction of 
State legislatures and courts ex- 
tends only to acts committed 
wholly within the State and to 
disputes between citizens of the 
State, and State trade-mark regis- 
trations will, therefore, be. found 
to be of greatest value in such 
cases. They may also, no doubt, 
be valuable as evidence of certain 
facts in other controversies in 
other jurisdictions. The fee for 
registration in most States is 
nominal and the dispatch with 
which registration may be ob- 
tained is in sharp contradistinc- 
tion to the untoward delays that 
now attend the securing of fed- 
cral registration. 
have yet to examine, how- 
ever, a State trade-mark statute 
that clearly sets forth the rights 
of a registrant and many other 
things that should be made plain 
in such a statute, and it would 
be a fine thing, in my opinion, if 


a model statute were drawn up 


and submitted to the various State 
legislatures for consideration. 





F. W. Lines, Jr., Representing 


Marine Publications 

F. W. Lines, Jr., has been appointed 
idvertising representative for Marine 
Review and Power Boating, Cleveland, 
n the Central West. He succeeds E. W. 
Kreutzberg. who has left the Penton 
Publishing Company, publisher of these 
nagazines. Mr. Lines will continue to 
represent Abrasive Industry in the same 
territory. 





Re-establish Agency at 
Westbrook, Me. 


The Westbrook Advertising Agency 
as been re-established at Westbrook, 
Me., with Harold C. Arenovsky as 
nanager. The agency will specialize on 
yutdoor advertising. 
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The 
AutomosiList 


Circulation over 


60,000 


Exclusively among 
Automobile Owners 





UR New England 

circulation is larger 

than that of all other 

Automobile magazines 
| combined. 


We have a larger circu- 
|lation than any other 
Automobile magazine 
published in the United 
| States. 


For Rates address 


The 
Automositist 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A.H. GREENER, 116 W. seth St., N. Y. 

A. A. BALDWIN, 14 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

W. C. ORR, 822 Huron-Sixth Bidg., 
Cleveland. 

. BERT BUTTERWORTH, AGENCY 
516 Citizens Nat’! Bank Bidg.,Los Angeles 
414 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
CARL A. SCHULENBURG, 

613 Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


| 
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The Working Day here 
divides in 3 parts 


(1) WORK (2) WORK (3) WORK 





136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE Rector 9945 
Caste Appress “Flailad” 








Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces- 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre- 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source in the country. 


Ask for the COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 
all our activities and 
listing all student papers. 


Established 1913 


~—Y, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Reprinted from The Nation’s Business. 
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What’s Your Label 
Worth? 


It Ranks with Other Forms of 
Printed Advertising and Direc- 
tions or Méisdirections Are 
Quickly Noted—The Lesson of 
the Scotch Plaid on the Painted 
Sign 


Jan. 19, 1922 








By Warren Bishop 





HO reads a label, any- 
how ?” 
A committee of the House 


of Representatives took official 
notice of that question some time 
ago and got some interesting in- 
formation in its search for an 
answer. 

It was this way: Mr. Voigt of 
Wisconsin had a bill to prevent 
the interstate shipment of “filled 
milk,” milk that is made of a 
mixture of skimmed milk and 
coconut oil. “If it is set before 
you on the table you cannot tell 
the difference between that article 
and ordinary condensed or evap- 
orated milk,” explained the author 
of the bill. 

The backers of the bill contend 
that it masquerades as milk; that 
it is used as a baby food when it 
lacks necessary vitamines, and that 
in general it has become “a 
menace to the milk supply of the 
country.” 

The makers of the product 
retort that it is wholesome, is 
never sold as “milk” but by some 
other trade name, that the label 
explicitly says what the can con- 
tains, and that so far from rec- 
ommending it as a baby food the 
can says “not to be used for 
infants in place of milk.” 

To which, in effect, the pro- 
ponents of the bill retort: “But 
nobody reads a label.” 

Does nobody read a label? If 
you could hear the tale of woe of 
a man who had let slip an error 
in a label, you’d think no one read 
anything else. 

In defense of the contention 
that folks do read labels, John 
Sullivan, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, told 
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VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Vewspaper Advertising Representatives 


New York CHICAGO Derroir 
00 Madison Ave. 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 117 Lafayette Blvd. 


Announce the establishment of a 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
at 454 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mr. ALLEN HOFMANN, Manager 
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A 4-to-1 Preference 


It is universally accepted as true that the best. criterion of 
the value of a newspaper as an advertising medium is the 
amount of department store advertising it carries. In 
Cincinnati the merchants’ preference is 4 to 1 in favor of 
the ‘Times-Star. 





Department and Ladies’ Suit Store Advertising 
In the Cincinnati Afternoon Newspapers During the Year 1921 

Firm Name Times-Star Post 
The Mabley & Carew Co...... 605,346 lines 8,353 lines 
The H. & S. Pogue Co........ 515,053 “ “ 189,347 “ 
The Rollman & Sons Co 464,045 393,815 
The Irwin Cloak Co 419,409 8,301 
The John Shillito Co 408,897 31,501 
ee 338,124 67,287 
The Kline Bros. 331,005 4,912 
The Fair Store 319,691 98,283 
Alms & Doepke Co 291,516 136,370 
The Smith-Kasson Co. ....... 248,095 30,493 
Leon Marks Co 237,943 11,710 
The Denton Co. 104,626 15,425 
The Hanke Bros. Bis y 51,653 
The Sales Store . 32,651 


4,434,136 lines 1,080,101 lines 
Times-Star in Excess of Post 3,354,035 lines 





Automobile, Tire & Auto Accessory Advertising 


Times-Star Post 


oendig of Display Advertising for the 330,292 281,891 


Times-Star in Excess of Post 48,401 lines 


The Times-Star does not publish any special editions or conduct 
contests or make blanket contracts under which all dealers are permitted 
to advertise in order to bolster its lineage. It maintains a uniform rate 
for automobile advertising, which is higher than that of any other 
Cincinnati daily. 





As a sales-producing force it has long since been established that 


The Times-Star is First in Cincinnati 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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a story to the House Committee 
on Agriculture which had before 
it the Voigt Bill. When I first 
read the story I found it hard to 
believe. I tried it on a number 
of persons, and they frankly dis- 
believed it. But it was told before 
a committee of Congress and it 
can be proved by documents. 
Here it is in Mr. Sullivan’s own 
words : 

“Just to show you how very 
quick the public is to notice points 
in advertising, let me instance the 
case of the Palmolive Company. 
The Palmolive Company got out 
a very large poster. There is a 
picture of a child, and the mother, 
and the mother is bending over 
the child. The artist made a mis- 
take in the picture, and the Palm- 
olive Company has. received 
thousands and thousands of 
letters calling attention to the fact 
that the mother has no wedding 
ring on her finger.” 

A tall story that, yet one of the 
best-known advertising agents in 
New York heard it without a sign 
of doubt. 

“I don’t doubt it,” said he. “Let 
me tell you of an experience 
which my house had with an 
advertisement of a Scotch whiskey 
in the days when that legally 
damned product could be adver- 
tised. We used a picture in 
periodical advertising and on bill- 
boards showing a man in the full 
dress of a  nineteenth-century 
Scotchman sitting at a table with 
a bottle, while from the walls of 
the room his ancestors for some 
generations were stepping from 
their picture frames to reach for 
the bottle. 

“They were all supposed to 
wear the same plaid—call it the 
Gordon. It wasn’t, but that will 
do. We made a big drive by put- 
ting the picture on the biggest 
blank wall we could find on the 
busiest corner of New York that 
we could get hold of. 

“All the sign painter knew about 
Scotland came in a bottle, and he 
got the tartan wrong. I don’t 
know just what the error was, 
but it must have been something 
approaching blasphemy to a good 
Scotchman, 

“You wouldn’t think there were 
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Are you planning 
a market survey? 


F you are looking for practical 
| how-to-do-it advice on the sur- 

veying and organizing of mar- 
kets for bigger sales, you will find 
it in this new book by White. It 
is the first complete —the first 
authoritative — work on market 
survey and analysis. 


MARKETANALYSIS 
By Percival White 


340 pages, 52 charts and diagrams 
$3.50 net postpaid 


MARKET ANALYSIS is practical from 
preface to index—filled to the covers with 
specific advice and workable ideas. Fifty- 
two charts, diagrams, sample letters and 
questionnaires, are given to show you how 
market research work has been carried on 
by others and to give you a sound guide 
for conducting a survey of your own. 


It shows the way to 
Bigger Sales 


MARKET ANALYSIS proves, with carefully 
gathered facts and figures, that sales can 
be secured through the scientific analysis 
and organization of markets. It shows just 
how to make profitable use of this new 
science—how to go about it to obtain 
quantity distribution for any product. 


See it for 10 days FREE 
—Just send the coupon— 


r FREE EXAMINATION COUPON & 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., ING., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


| You may send me for 10 days’ examina- 
tion White’s MARKET ANALYSIS, $3.50 
l net postpaid. 








I agree to return the book, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt or remit for it, 


Name 








Official Position 


Name of Company 





I 
’ 
| 
| 
Address 
| 
I 
| 
' 


P. I. 1-19-22 

















Are You the Man? 


want a copy writer. Pref- 
erably young, and chock-full 
of honest-to-goodness enthu- 
siasm for his work. Who 
knows good English and can 
write it. Who can put color 
into his copy. 


We 


It isn’t absolutely essential, but we 
would like such a man who 
has had some experience in 
the preparation of health talk 


copy. 


want a man who is sure 

of himself; who knows his 
own short-comings and is big 
enough to admit it. Who can 
make suggestions and can take 
suggestions from others. A 
man who can, and does, think 
for himself; who has ideas; 
who knows type— not -every 
face in the type founder’s list, 
but the faces that are in com- 
mon use today. 


want a man who can make a 
layout that the average printer 
can understand; who can take 
the other fellow’s idea and 
make it “strike fire.” 


If you are that man, we can use 
you right now, but you'll have 
to prove to us that you are 
really the one for whom we 
are looking. As the theatrical 
manager says: “Tell all in 
your first letter.” 


Address “F. B.,” Box 83 
Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Ave., New York City 
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half a dozen persons in New York 
that would be shocked by an error 
in a kilt, would you? There are, 
and then some. We got word of 
our sins by telephone, by letter, 
and by personal visit. Scottish 
societies adopted resolutions and 
sent delegations to see us. I don’t 
know that they played it on the 
bagpipes to us, but if they didn’t 
it was an oversight. 

“We fixed it all right. We had 
the sign plaid made right and 
over the scaffold of the painters 
we put a sign that said in effect: 

- ‘We know the tartan is wrong, 
and we're going to set it right as 
soon aS we can.’ « 

“But it took two weeks to do 
it. We saw to that.” 

Sometimes even the advertiser 
is doubtful about whether the 
matter his advertising forces get 
out is read or not. There is the 
manufacturer of a food drink 
who was convinced in an unex- 
pected way. He had advertised, 
but skeptically. His investigators 
found that a small—a very small— 
amount of salt added to the article 
while it was being boiled greatly 
improved it. They advertised 
this fact in the United States and 
in Canada. The latter’s tariff law 
made it expensive to ship the 
plates across the border, and the 
advertising matter was reset over 
there. 

Somehow a teaspoonful became 
a tablespoonful or a _ quarter 
became a half, and the Canadian 
buyer got a cooking tip which wa’ 
calculated to make a mess of the 
brew. And whatever doubt the 
advertiser may have had about 
advertisements being read disap- 
peared when the kicks began to 
come in. It seemed for a time as 
if the entire population of Canada 
had been over-salted and hastened 
to say so. The advertiser saw a 
new light. 

A valued possession then, is a 
label, a trade-mark, an advertising 
phrase, or in fact any piece of 
printed matter set out to stimulate 
and keep up public interest or to 
fix an article in the public mind. 





The F. S. L. Manufacturing Corp., 
New York, maker of dresses, has placed 
its advertising account with the Hicks 
Advertising Agency, of New York. 
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Advertisers Should Consider 
These Qualified Spenders 









Shriners—for whom THE CRESCENT is pub- 
lished, are as a rule at the head of a prosperous 
business, leaders in their chosen professions, or 
have mighty fine positions at excellent salaries. 
Every one of these readers is qualified to spend. 
“Notice the man who wears a CRESCENT.” 


Ideal Prospects for You 


Though THE CRESCENT is the official maga- 
zine of the Shrine, every subscriber pays for it 
of his own accord. PAYS REAL MONEY, 
TOO. It is not mailed free to members as a pre- 
requisite of the order, as many fraternal pub- 
lications are. 


Forty per cent of CRESCENT subscriptions are 
for three years; many subscribe for life. This 
means top notch reader interest, which is valuable 
to you as an advertiser. Why not advertise to 
them? Advertising to CRESCENT readers re- 


duces selling resistance. 


Get Crescent Rates and 
Information— Today 


Based on a comparison with twenty-five leading 
monthly magazines, THE CRESCENT’S ad- 
vertising rates should be 50% higher than they 
are at present. 


January Circulation figures—over 65,000 


Member A. B. C. 


Write Advertising Manager, Room 777, 
for rate card and information desired. 


THE CRESCENT 


Crescent Bldg. 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


Official Publication, A. A. O. N. M. S. 
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Important 
Announcements 




















The Fourteenth Annual 


Louisville Automotive Show 


February 20th to 25th, inclusive 


The Principal Automotive Exhibition South of the 
Ohio River 


Sunday, February 19 


The Courier-Journal 


Will Issue Its Fourteenth Annual 


AUTOMOTIVE NUMBER 


Wednesday Afternoon, Feb. 22 
The Louisville Times 


Will Issue Its Annual 


MIDWEEK SHOW NUMBER 


Space Reservations Should Not Be Delayed 








The Courier-Zournal 


—AND— 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta 
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How to Get Back to 
Work 


(Continued from page 10) 





salesmanship 
for an- 


~ ‘and by they signed their first 
itracts with several wiring con- 


‘ns in a large Eastern city, and 
tarted a crew of canvassers going 
rom house to house. 


Almost any 
ing fellow of good address— 


and with good feet—can be taught 


ths kind of selling in a few days, 
and the number of houses he can 


ustomers here and there. 


visit in a day, when not permitted 


skip any, is astonishing to the 


lectrical salesman who has been 


rking on picked prospective 
May- 


e a half-dozen different salesmen 


a 


hile the 


after the same picked prospect, 
house-to-house can- 


vasser’s territory is all his own. 


[he house-to-house 


salesman 


-arries a few samples of wire and 


& 4 





enn 





ho 


nduit to show how the job is 
) be done, 
lectrical fixtures. 


and a catalogue of 
By the law of 
rages he can quickly make an 


stimate of the cost, and under 
his plan it has been brought down 


low that the chief difficulty in 


ling is to convince people that 
satisfactory and sightly job will 


lone for the money. Roughly, 


in six months, the sales cost on 


iring job has been cut in half, 
| wiring costs cut also through 


-ing contractors more work. In 


first city canvassed, more than 
000 worth of business was 
ired in a few weeks, and not 


as ngle wiring mechanic in that 
town is now out of a job. This 


and soon reached the factories, 
some of them got orders for 
equipment in six months 
for the whole previous year. 
nother big field awaiting the 
ric men has been the demand 
appliances like washing ma- 
s that average people cannot 
d to buy for cash. Thousands 
ew customers might be se- 
| if sales could be made on 
nstalment plan, but that ties 
great deal of capital, and the 
ical dealer has seldom had 
-h money to do business that 
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— facts 


from Houston, 
Texas 


Houston merchants, dur- 
ing 1921, used more space 
in The Houston Press than 
in any other week-day 
paper, as here indicated: 


PRESS carried 
309,063 inches 


Second paper 
308,702 inches 


Third paper 
230,375 inches 


The Press led all Texas 
dailies in circulation gains 
with an increase for the year 
ending September 30, 1921, of 
7,610. 


Press circulation is concen- 
trated in the city. City circu- 
lation is most productive for 
both local merchants and na- 
tional advertisers. 

(There are but 12 persons to the 

Square mile in the first tier of 


counties surroundi ling Houston, 
_ omi tting the city of Galveston.) 


' Camatins analysis sent on 
request to THE FOREIGN 


ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT. 


SCRIPPS-McRAE 
Newspapers 
Cleveland 


, Union National Bank 

Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

52 Vanderbilt First National 
Ave. Bank Bldg. 

The Houston Press ts an applicant 

for membership in the A. B. C. 
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Circulation 
Representative 


Wanted 


by a prominent trade 
magazine. I his is 
not an ordinary solici- 
tation job. It requires 
a man who can sell 
subscriptions, on the 
basis of a service, to 


executives. 


List of live prospects 


furnished. 


Salary 
Bonus and 


Expenses 


Address 


“R. J.,” Box 81, care of 


Printers’ Ink 
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way. The electrical manufacturer 
hadn’t the money either, or instal- 
ment sales involved him in too 
much detail of contract, collection 
and loss. 

From time to time, financing 
concerns stepped in to help, but 
they usually wanted profits greater 
than the business would bear, and 
wound up each transaction in red 
tape, killing the sales initiative. 
But now the electrical manufac- 
turers have worked out a financial 
plan that is moving goods. A 
half-dozen “contract purchasing” 
companies have been formed, 
covering the United States re- 
gionally. They find the capital. 
The dealer makes his instalment 
sale, using a standard contract, 
and the contract purchasing com- 
pany in his territory buys the ac- 
count, appointing him its agent 
to make the collections. Thus he 
gets his money within a few days 
after a customer makes an instal- 
ment purchase, and keeps his 
capital and salesmen’ working, 
while the instalment customer 
pays only reasonable interest on 
the money involved for the con- 
venience of purchasing that way. 

Along with other public utilities, 
the electric light company has been 
hit by the tax-free bonds per- 
mitted State and Municipal gov- 
ernments. The latter can borrow 
money at five or six per cent, with 
which to build non-productive 
things—roads, schools, public 
buildings and the like, all neces- 
sary yet earning nothing and em- 
ploying little labor. The electric 
light company, gas company, tele- 
phone company, street car com- 
pany and so forth must pay a 
higher rate of interest because the 
income from their bonds is taxed 
by Uncle Sam, and on top of that 
they pay income and profit taxes, 
which, altogether, may bring the 
cost of their capital up to twelve 
or fifteen per cent. That is limit- 
ing the growth of electric utility 
corporations so seriously that in 
all but a few of the largest cities 
they are now unable to serve new 
customers, and the outlook for the 
future is bad unless productive 
capital—money that earns moncy 
and puts people to work—can /c 
secured on better terms. 
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When You Buy Space In 





Suottiog 
elp, but 
iegeae | | PITTSBURGH 
— oy ed experienced automotive advertiser has learned 
— f- . he can be assured of results trom the Pittsburgh 
—o a Territory, one of the richest automotive markets in 
~ _—" al : America, by placing his advertising in The Pittsburgh Press, 
as S. A i which in 1921 completed its twelfth consecutive year of un- 
aT CAA Sing : disputed leadership by publishing 
formed, 
States re- : Agate 
ie capital. 1,0 15,352 Lines 
goog EL of DISPLAY Automotive Advertising 
sing com- leading its nearest competitor by 252,317 lines and exceed- 
ys the ac- ing the combined lineage of the next three newspapers by 
its agent 109,049 lines. 
—s he All reports which have so far come to our attention indicate 
—_ Se i that this is 
an instal- 
p= eg More DISPLAY Automotive cAdvertising 
customer Than Any Other Newspaper in the World! 
pg ten The year 1921 was the third consecutive year in which 
that way. : The Press published over one million lines of DISPLAY 
. utilities : automotive advertising. No other Pittsburgh newspaper 
has be - : has ever reached the million mark. Classified advertising 
nds per- : has not been included in any figures given or referred to 
: : above. 
ipal gov- : A . 
n borrow : Combined Display 
coe Bem and Classified Automotive cAdvertising 
public 1,895,352 (gate 
Il neces- : 
and em- : Daily Circulati Sunday Circula- 
ander [|] Rabson 155,000 Se. c'ss 180,000 
av tele- in both instances at least 60% greater than the second 
- o> : Pittsburgh newspaper. The Press was the ONLY Pittsburgh 
st pay R.. :  $unday newspaper showing a GAIN in circulation for the 
"ts " six months period ending September 30, 1921. 
1 axe : 
D of that : MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
fit taxes, 
i :  ) 
ring the #1) You Can’t Go Wrong When You 
is limit- : USE 
ic utility 
that 
ie THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 
rve new Western Representative Eastern Representative : 
< for the JOHN GLASS L. HERBERT SMITH L A. KLEIN 


oductive Wrigley Building Automotive Editor Metropolitan Tower 
§ money New York, N. Y. 


—Can ic 
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BUSY and PROSPEROUS 


The reason normal conditions exist is be- 
cause Trenton never experienced the busi- 
ness depression so general during the past 


year. 


We challenge any city to show a better con- 


dition and situation. 


TRENTON 


—Diversified Industry 

—Pottery and Tile 

—Cable and Iron 

—Rubber and Tires 

—Linoleum and many other 
lines 

—Many factories 
full time 

—Several operating night 
and day 

—New $2,000,000 Hotel 

—New $1,000,000 Y.M.C.A. 

—Four new banks 

—Increase in Bank Deposits 
over same period 1920 


running 





TIMES 


—Member A. B. C. 

—Net Paid Circulation for 
August, September, Octo- 
ber, over 32,000 

—Increase 2,000 over same 
period 1920 

—Display Advertising—Lo- 
cal and National—steadily 
growing. Each month ex- 
ceeds same month of 1920 

—4 to 5 Food Pages every 
Thursday 

—2 to 3 Music Pages every 
Tuesday 

—Circulates in 90 Towns 

—3 Direct Wire Services— 
A. P.—U. P.—I. N. S. 


If you desire to reach the wage earners of a busy, 
prosperous city— 


LIST TRENTON 
Send for our “PROSPEROUS-BUSY-TRENTON?” data 


TRENTON TIMES 


Trenton, New Jersey 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. 


Marbridge Bldg., New York 





Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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In California, not long ago, an 
ctric utility company needed 
pital for extensions, but couldn’t 
t it on reasonable terms. So 
erybody connected with the 
ctrical business in that section— 
: electric utility company’s em- 
yyees, the electrical contractors 
d jobbers and manufacturers, 
th their employees—turned out 

» day for a “marching parade,” 
at wound up in a volunteer 
sles campaign for the bonds that 
e bankers refused to take. They 
were sold, and more wheels were 
t going. 

In every industry men are prov- 
ng that more and better value for 
ss money will start wheels—but 
here are not enough of these 
caders. 

“We are still under the spell of 
var profits and war wages,” says 

Middle-Westerner, who was 
picked up last summer by the 
leading executives in a large 
equipment industry and _ given 
. arge of its trade organization. 

is knack of making things move 
in his own business marked him as 
the man to get things going again 
in the industry at large. 


»emaa”r 


— > em ase 


WAITING, INSTEAD OF WORKING 


“Nine business men in ten are 
waiting for something to happen, 
or somebody else to do something. 
Some think that Washington will 
start things going again through 
the magic of legislation, a forlorn 
hope. Just at the moment, they 
are waiting for the reduction of 
armament conference, though the 
first effects of a satisfactory 
agreement will be to make in- 
dustrial conditions worse, not 
beiter, for labor and capital must 
be shifted. Others think that 
presently people will begin buying 
goods again at the old prices and 
profits, through necessity, and all 
wi'! be well. This state of mind 
persists, too, among people who 
work for wages, salaries and fees. 
Richt in this office hardly a day 
gos by but some fellow suggests 
tha: I raise his pay, though we are 
stretching every dollar to make 
it cover the work to be done with 
shr nking funds, and keep our 
sta!’ employed. 

“Sut work must be bid for on 
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Only One Quality 
In WIGGINS— 
The Best 


EVERY step in the making of 

Wiggins Cards is carefully 
watched. Plates from which cards 
are printed made by master en- 
gravers. The quality is always 
uniform 

Wiggins Cards come in book form, 
in leather binders. They detach 
with a smooth, straight edge, are 
always neat, unsoiled and economical. 
Write for specimen tab and further 
information. 


THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave. 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 
Chicago 
































































Distribution 
for Your Product 


A sales organization with ex- , 
ceptional jobber and dealer 
connections throughout the 
South offers its distributing 
facilities to manufacturers de- 
siring to enter this territory. 


The services we offer give 
you all the advantages of a 
New Orleans office without 
the prohibitive cost. 


Ask = details on your 
Business Letterhead 





IZOR KNAPP, Inc. 
1442 First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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I WANT WORK 
Sales—Advertising 


M*« last two titles have been ‘“‘Ad- 
vertising Manager.’’ My last two 
positions have carried me deep into 
sales. My experience and ae 
ance qe alify me for some positions as 
Advertising Manager and for other 
positions as Manager of Sales and 
Advertising. I am not the right man 
for ANY position, but there are some 
good judges who consider me a pretty 
fier man for the RIGHT position. 
pare are quite a number that I would 
I do not boast of nor —— 
for my showing in sales wor 
and salesmen’s literature, trade work, 
dealer plans and helps, house-organs 
and finished advertising. My work is 
sincere, experienced and will bear 
close examination. 

Age 42. Married. Have traveled 
the U. S. thoroughly. 10 years’ agency 
experience. 3 years Advertising Man- 
ager, Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, 
Y. 1 year Advertising Manager, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. +» Norwich, 
N. ¥. Strong recommendations. Pre- 
fer to locate in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio er Pennsylvania. My objects 
are hard work, a modest living and a 
cheering outlook. Give me a chance 
to see you. 

W. C. VAN BERGEN 
206 Elmhurst &t., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Sales Manager 
WANTED 


A manufacturer of storage batteries 
seeks the services of a high-grade 
Sales Manager. Home office is 
Philadelphia. 


He must be thoroughly experi- 
enced in successful selling to the 
automotive trade and particularly 
in the appointment of distributors, 
dealers and service stations. Bat- 
tery experience desirable but not 
essential. 


The man who qualifies will be 
given ample authority and backed 
up by a progressive and aggres- 
sive management. 


Write, giving full details, in- 
cluding age and salary desired, 
“Opportunity,” Box 84, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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a new basis, and business too. Th 
public, with its reduced purchas 
ing power, will buy only when 
prices come down to what it ca: 
afford to pay. At that point, peo 

ple have the money—it has bee 

demonstrated again and agai: 
The new price isn’t one withouw! 
profit, but a lower price reache 
through more work and bett: 

work, with the running down an 

cutting out of waste effort. Whi 

we are going through the depth;, 

it may be figured with a profit 

pretty near the vanishing poin 

When we get through the worst 
of it, profits will be made by a 
smaller percefitage on a larger 
turnover. Wheels can be started 
right now, and they needn’t he 
started at a loss.” 

“But when you start wheels 
here by such methods,” it has been 
objected, “you probably _ stop 
wheels elsewhere—how about 
that? The little tire factory gets 
going, yes—but how about the 
customers that some other manu- 
facturers lose? The dollar 
underwear-makers work full time 
—but don’t others elsewhere lose 
their jobs?” 

The answer is—yes, wheels are 
being stopped. But not by the 
work-maker. 

A year ago you might walk 
through the retail, jobbing and 
light manufacturing sections of 
New York and never find a store, 
an office or a loft for rent. This 
was more or less true of other 
communities. Today, there are 
“For Rent” signs in the side 
streets, not so many as you would 
have seen before the war, when 
the city had a margin of building 
space, but still enough to afford 
a good selection to anybody seek- 
ing business premises. 

Here are the wheels that have 
stopped, and those following the 
various factors in the great bus'- 
ness transition now going on say 
it is a symptom of recovery. T 
merchant or jobber who did busi 
ness in those places during tle 
boom had some line temporary 
unreasonable prot. 
The light manufacturer who 's 
gone, got for the time being 2 
unreasonable profit, taking som 
thing made elsewhere, and addin 
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The Booth Papers of Michigan 


Represent a high standard of quality in 
newspaper making 


Every paper is served by the full leased wire of 
the Associated Press. 


Every paper is served by the strongest and best 
news and picture services to be found. 


Every paper is either the leader in its field or is the 
only paper published in its city. 


Every paper has a city circulation in its field of one 
paper to every four of population. 


Every paper is keeping pace with growth in cir- 
culation and prestige according to 
growth of population. 


Michigan is rich in farm lands, great fruit and 
produce markets, and its industrial 
activity has and is showing in tremen- 
dous figures— 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
THE FLINT DAILY JOURNAL 
THE SAGINAW NEWS-COURIER 
THE JACKSON CITIZEN-PATRIOT 
THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
THE BAY CITY TIMES-TRIBUNE 
THE ANN ARBOR TIMES-NEWS 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 

Metropolitan Tower Tower Building 
New York City ‘“ Chicago 


The Kalamazoo Gazette, the only daily and Sunday paper 
in Kalamazoo, recently added to The Booth Papers of Michi- 
gar. is represented in the East and West by Williams, 
La\ rence and Cresmer. 


: ee © 
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FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


For five years I have been, and 
still am, producing and handling 
advertising for a world-famous 
manufacturing company. You 
‘would immediately recognize this 
concern’s advertising reputation. 

During this period I have 
worked in many phases of adver- 
tising—have been in charge of 
direct-by-mail production, maga- 
zine advertising and merchandis- 
ing the company’s methods among 
the salesmen. 

I have also successfully sold 
magazine space and have done 
newspaper reporting. I am a col- 
lege graduate and am 28 years old. 

At present I have a resportsible 
position with this concern. In 
fact, have reached the limit here. 
I have the knowledge and experi- 
ence, and want to use them to the 
utmost in a job with a big future. 
Box 30, 3000 West Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. 





The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and related (35) subjects. 
“Commercial Engraving and 
Printing’ (850 pgs.; over 1500 
Illstns.) tells how to prepare copy; 
how to choose method of reproduc- 
tion, paper, plates, color harmo- 
ales, and hundreds of other helpful 
suggestions. Write for prospectus, 
approval offer and payment plan. 
Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
Dept. EB. Indlanapolls, Ind. 














ABILITY to take the initiative 
and “carry thru” from the idea 
to delivery of the printed mas- 
terpiece—is what big business 
expects of printers nowadays. 


Our clients not only EXPECT 
that kind of service — they 


DEMAND it. ‘For on that 
basis we secured their business 
and intend to keep it. 

THE BRADLEY PRESS 
118 EB. 28th St... NEW YORK 
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his slight or superfluous chang:s 
and passing it along to the public 
These people had too small a 
turnover to survive when pro it 
margins shrank. They held on 
until they could hold on no longer, 
and then quit. Their business was 
divided among the survivors, i:- 
creasing turnover so that pr 
margins were again lowered a 
little, and another group of tix 
smallest concerns on the fringes 
were dropped. It is a process of 
gradually bringing prices down ‘o 
purchasing power, and it will 
on until only those able to manu- 
facture and sel! honest values will 
survive. , 

This is the “return to normalc 
and it has created a new beatituc 
Blessed are the work-makers. 


Advertising Plus Work Will 
Reward 1922 Business 


That the present year will reward 
the efforts of the aggressive business 
house more fully than 1921 is the belief 
of I. A, Miller of Dorfman & Miller 
New York, manufacturers of women’s 
coats, expressed in an interview with 
the Atlanta, Ga., American. Mr. Miller 
tells of the strides that his business 
made during the past year by har 
work and consistent advertising, saying 
in part: 

“We began business last January 
a time when many firms were dropping 
out. We determined to do a $2,0 
000 business in 1921, and because we 
were determined to do that much busi 
ness we did it. We believed in 
proposition, worked early and late 
advertised. I believe that a great d« 
of the success we enjoyed in 1921 
due to our consistent, persistent adv« 
tising which we did in the mercantil 
and trade papers. 

“For instance. it 1s unusual for 
new firm to establish in one year’s time 
a nationwide business, but in spite 
the fact that we did not have any 
traveling men, we did establish a natior 
wide business, and we believe we 
it through our consistent use of printers’ 
ink. 

“We intend to spend more for 
vertising dpring 1922 than we did 
1921, and are constantly advising n 
chants who buy from us that the way 
to build up a big volume on our goo’ls, 
or, for that matter, on any goods, is 
newspaper advertising and the use 
more space than they ever used befo: 


Archie Carson Now with 
Charles Daniel Frey 


Archie B. Carson, for the last th 
ears a member of the copy staff 
erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., ( 
cago agency, has joined the Char 
Daniel Frey agency, also of Chicago. 
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Tools 


- not rules— 


OW would you sell a prospect if he wouldn’t 
see you? How would you sell him if he said 
‘“‘No,” and pointed to the door? 


What would you do if you were given the job of 
selling a tor of Christmas cake in July? Or of sell- 
ing $745 lighting plants to farmers who*couldn’t be 
sold? 


More than fifty salesmen from various parts of 
the country tell how they made these and other 
seemingly impossible sales, in a book which has just 
been published and which every salesman, sales man- 
ager, or employer of salesmen should’own and read— 


Bare-Handed Selling 


A Book of True Sales Experiences 


Bare-Handed Selling is not a swivel chair treatise on the theory 
of selling. It is a book of tools, not rules, based on the greatest 
of all teachers—experience. 

Your business, your selling problem, may be unique; but you 
will find a parallel to it in the pages of this book, whether you 
sell advertising or welding apparatus, insurance or pound cake. 
It is a book to read and a book to use. Get it today. Use the 
coupon if you do not find the book readily. 


256 pages—board covers— 
pocket size. At news-stands, 
book stores or direct, post- BSA 
paid. Special Discounts on _ 


Quantity Lots. 
7 I enclose one dollar, for 


which send me, postpaid 


Reynolds Publishing (4 a of Bare-Handed 
Company, Inc. 


416 W. 13th St. New York, N.Y. 










4 Reynolds 
‘f Publishing 
Co., Inc., 416 
7 West 13th Street, 
#@ New York, N. Y. 
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Inventory Many business 
concerns are 

Time busy at this time 

of the year figuring inventories. 
It is well for every concern to go 
farther in taking inventory than 
merely considering goods and 
stock on hand. Inventory time is 
a fine time to get rid of mental 
cobwebs, outworn business cus- 
toms, wasteful habits, wasteful 
people, and traditions that hurt 
sales. The year 1922 is going to 
reward those men who are not 
afraid to try a new way of doing 
things, if that new way is going to 
get more business. As Harvey 
Firestone, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, 
says: “The men who face 1922 
with the brightest prospects are 
those who have accepted their 
losses, cut manufacturing and dis- 
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tributing costs, and reduced con- 
sumer prices in proportion. We 
must give more real service and 
have a true appreciation of values 
if conditions are to improve. If 
everyone does his share the next 
twelve months will show a sub- 
stantial improvement in our entire 
economic situation.” 

While taking inventory, it is a 
good thing to realize that small 
profits per unit in increased volume 
mean a big year when this year’s 
books come to be balanced twelve 
months hence. Before any of us 
go ahead in the same method we 
pursued last year, it is a good 
time to take caréful inventory of 
ourselves to see whether there 
isn’t a new idea, a new sales plan, 
a new kind of service for which 
we are equipped. 





Painting A great artist 
a Good was asked by a 
woman society 

Picture _jeader which he 
considered his greatest picture. 


Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
replied, “My next, madam.” It is 
a good: story for sales managers 
and men interested in advertising 
to remember. Men in business 
are closely akin to the artist who 
paints a picture. 

John W. Mettler, president of 
the Interwoven Stocking Com- 
pany, a concern that came through 
1921 with flying colors, summed 
up the idea and showed how close 
this connection really is. He sent 
out a bulletin at a critical time of 
the year, telling retailers, in effect, 
to stop buying entirely and sell 
out their stocks and that they 
would be protected by the Inter- 
woven Stocking Company on 
their next season’s stock at prices 
prevailing at the date of delivery. 

“We believe one of our most 
important jobs,” said Mr. Mettler, 
“is to paint a good picture of our 
business on the minds of our 
trade and of the public. That is 
the biggest job a firm’s advertis- 
ing, and its salesmen, and _ its 
literature and letters can do. If 
the picture reflects confidence, 
people will want to patronize it, 
provided the product is honest 
and the price fair. If it is not 
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pleasing, that business has a hard 
road ahead of it. I keep remind- 
ing our thirty salesmen of that 
all the time. Make your actions 
paint a good picture of the house 
—that is the big thing. If they 
like the picture they will buy the 
stock.” 

If every man in an organiza- 
tion will realize that he is con- 
tinually painting a picture; that 
every action toward making a 
better -product, furnishing better 
service for the customer or more 
help for the person who uses the 
product, is a good brush stroke 
toward a masterpiece; and if he 
will take as his model that his 
best picture is going to be his 
next, then that organization De- 
cember next will be more apt to 
look back at a year of construc- 
tive achievment. 





Status of Julius Rosen- 
Mail-Order W2!d's_ magnifi- 


Busi cent action in 
USIMESS buying $16,000,- 


000 worth of Sears-Roebuck real- 
estate and also in donating 50,000 
shares of common stock to the 
firm, not only materially improves 
the financial status of this particu- 
lar company, but also will greatly 
help the entire mail-order busi- 
ness, 

For one reason or another the 
retail mail-order method of sell- 
ing has had to buck pretty strong 
opposition. In many quarters the 
business has been viewed with 
suspicion. Its goods were re- 
garded as tawdry. Its methods 
were often supposed to be ques- 
tionable. In some cases these sus- 
picions may have been justified, 
but the mighty progress the mail- 
order principle of selling has made 
n the last twenty-five years is a 
sufficient answer to these asper- 
sions. 

The blight which the big mail- 
order houses suffered last year re- 
vived these old suspicions to a cer- 
1in degree. The croakers took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
sloat “I told you so.” They 
hought that the slump proved 
iat the jig was over. 

But the mail-order business is 
not taking the count yet. The col- 
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lapse which it suffered was only a 
part of the general affection which 
hit nearly all businesses. It is true 
that the mail-order concerns were 
caught with what seemed like un- 
necessarily large inventories. No 
blame should be attached to this, 
however. By its very nature, the 
mail-order business has to carry 
large inventories, particularly 
when prices are rising. It has to 
protect itself in the market on the 
goods listed in its catalogue. 
These announced prices stand for 
months ahead and there must be 
enough goods arranged for to 
take care of all orders that may 
come in. This is one of the diffi- 
culties of the mail-order industry 
to which the retailer is not subject. 

For this reason, when the mar- 
ket reversed itself, the mail-order 
companies had to take a loss that 
was proportionately greater than 
the retailer’s loss. On top of this, 
the catalogue house’s best cus- 
tomer, the farmer, stopped buying. 
Inevitably mail-order sellers were 
bound to lose money in the face 
of these conditions. 


But the catalogue people will * 


hardly get caught that way again. 
In a period of uncertain prices 
they will be likely to issue shorter- 
term catalogues and otherwise to 
keep their quotations abreast of 
the market by issuing more sup- 
plements to the catalogue. Their 
1921 experience will unquestion- 
ably strongly influence mail-order 
methods, but that it will perma- 
nently check the development of 
the business we seriously doubt. 





National The oe 
statement of the 
Biscuit National Biscuit 
Points the Company, giving 
Way the results of its 
operations for 1921, furnishes elo- 
quent testimony of the value of a 
merchandising policy as opposed 
to a speculative policy in the man- 
agement of a business. 

Net earnings last year were $5,- 
677,000, as compared with $5,543,- 
000 in 1920. The company also 
shows an excellent cash position, 
low liabilities and a modest inven- 
tory. While there is nothing spec- 
tacular about the statement, it is 


or 
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an encouraging showing for a 
year such as 1921. 

It is especially inspiring when 
we consider that the raw mate- 
rials, flour and sugar, entering 
largely into the National Biscuit 
Company’s products, are the very 
materials that got many another 
concern into difficulty. How then 
did this great advertising corpora- 
tion avoid the Scylla of high in- 
ventories on the one hand and the 
Charybdis of deflation on the 
other? President Tomlinson ex- 
plains it when he says: “The com- 
pany maintains its usual practice 
of buying raw material only as 
needed.” 

That is where so many manu- 
facturers made a mistake. For a 
time they forgot that they made 
their money by selling and not by 
buying. Speculating in raw ma- 
terials seemed an easier and 
quicker way of piling up profits 
than by going out in the market to 
build business through sales and 
advertising methods. 





. The Synura New Yorkers are 





on speaking 
— 4M terms—tastin g 
vertising § would be better 


Opportunity —with the Sy- 
nura. Only a few days ago no 
one, except a few scientists, knew 
whether the Synura was a work 
of art or a new dance step. Even 
Edison would hardly have in- 
cluded it in his well-known ques- 
tionnaire, 

Today Father Knickerbocker’s 
children are thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with the Synura—and 
therein lies an interesting example 
of the unusual sources from which 
advertising opportunities spring. 

The Synura is an oil-bearing 
micro-organism which found its 
way into the city’s water supply, 
causing a taint suggestive of the 
taste of cucumbers or cod-liver 
oil. It causes no ill effects, but the 
unsavory taste has caused many 
persons to get along without 
ns water while the condition 
asts. 

Where is the advertising sig- 
nificance? Consider the bottled 
spring water companies. They 
have never penetrated New York 
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households to any great extent, 
chiefly because the metropolis has 
one of the finest water supply 
ge in the world. Here was 
their opportunity. People must 
drink, and the Synura has made 
thirst-quenching a rather difficult 
performance. 

Accordingly we find the Moun- 
tain Valley Water Company tak- 
ing space in the newspapers to 
say: “Mountain Valley Water. 
Perfectly Safe. Delightfully Pal- 
atable. While New York water is 
so uninviting, why not order a 
case of Mountain Valley Water ?” 
Another company advertises: 
“There are no bugs in Crystal 
Spring Water.” 

While these do not represent 
very energetic attempts to capi- 
talize on the situation, at least 
they show a realization of its pos- 
sibilities. This is more than any 
of the soft-drink manufacturers 
have attempted at the moment 
writing. 

We know of several homes in 
which bottled soft drinks are to be 
found on the table and in the ice- 
box to the exclusion of the cus- 
tomary aqua pura. No bottler put 
the idea into the heads of these 
people. They simply thought of 
it themselves. 

It may seem like a long cry 
from an oil-bearing micro-organ- 
ism to the advertising department 
of a soft-drink bottler. Yet we 
should say that the Synura and 
his brethren might profitably be 
trailed to their lairs, for wherever 
they exist these “bugs” open new 
markets for soft-drink and spring 
water bottlers. 

Advertising may originate from 
all sorts of unheard-of sources— 
even from the cold water faucet 
in the home. 





R. M. Beach Advanced with 
“St. Nicholas” 


R. M. Beach has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of St. Nicholas Maga 
sine, New York. Mr. Beach has bee 
associated with The Century Company 
for many years. 





The Co-operative Railroad Building 
& Loan Association has placed its ad- 
vertising in the hands of Hewitt, 
Gannon & Co., Inc., New York. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


Curents: Liggett & Myers To- 

bacco Co, ( Fatima, Chesterfield 

and Piedmont Cigarettes ); Johne- 

Manville, Incorporated; Western 
Electric Co, 





“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


‘ 
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FINE LETTERS WANTED 
I am compiling a volume of 
Business Building Letters and am 
searching for good examples of 
consumer sales-letters, agent- 
securing letters, dealer-stimulating 
letters, instructive or encouraging 
letters to salesmen, adjustment let- 
ters, pointed follow-ups, and all the 
other varieties of business-gaining 
and business-retaining letters. 

In sending specimens, be sure to 
sketch the circumstances and the 
results, If you send me an example 
that I can use, I'll be grateful and 
will furnish you a copy of the 
B. B, L. volume when completed. 


S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pa. 








2-Color 
Printing 


Exceptionally low costs on 
fine catalog and book work 
in long runs. 


We have for sale excess capacity 
of new Cottrell two-color two-side 
web rotary magazine press, deliv- 
ering sheet 24% in. x 35% in. 
Finest color work at cost far be- 
low any flat-bed equipment. 


Address “ R ”, Printers’ Ink 





WANTED 


Salesman of Advertising to 
work in New York and East- 
ern territory by one of the 
livest companies in the out- 
door field. This man will be 
on a commission basis, with 
proper drawing account. He 
must have had sufficient ex- 
perience to be capable of 
closing contracts with big 
men. Some knowledge of 
outdoor advertising prefera- 
ble but not necessary. Ad- 
dress “N. T.,” Box 80, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Newspapers Endorse Forestry 


Bill 

Elbert H. Baker, publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer, appeared before 
the Agricultural Committee of the House 
of Representatives on January 11, as 
representative of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and en- 
eeoet the Snell-McCormick Forestry 

ill. 

Mr. Baker said he favored “every 
portion” of the bill which provides for 
co-operation by the Federal Government 
with States and owners of timber lands 
in the conservation of forests and de- 
velopment of new timber tracts. 

He stated that of approximately .7,000,- 
000 tons of paper produced annually in 
the United States about 2,100,000 tons 
were newsprint. An unfailing supply of 
paper is vitally necessary to newspapers, 
he declared, adding that publishers also 
realized the importance of fire preven- 
tion as a means of safeguarding forest 
lands. 

“It is a problem of co-operation be- 
tween the Federal Government, States 
and private owners of forests which we 
must solve,” he asserted, “if we are to 
have a continuing supply of paper.” 


“Antiques,” a New Publication 


A new publication, Antiques, has 
made its appearance as “‘a magazine for 
collectors and others who find interest 
in times past and in the articles of daily 
use and adornment devised by the fore- 
fathers.” It is published monthly by 
Frederick E, Atwood, Boston. Le . 
rence E. Spivak is business manager; 
Sidney M. Mills, New England repre 
sentative, and G. Warren Wheeler, N. 
York representative. 


Safety Tread Account for 
Snow 
The account of the American Mason 


Safety Tread Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
placed its account with Walter B. Snow 
& Staff, Boston. Advertising will be 
confined chiefly to class publications and 
direct mail. 











In LOS ANGELES the 


Leads ALL other daily papers, 
morning or evening, in amount of 
paid advertising. Carried 1,422,400 
lines in November. 


Covers its entire field completely. 
Many advertisers use it exclusively. 
Circulation over 140,000 daily. 


Representatives: 
New York: Chicago 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan = Co. 
604 Times Bids. 432 Marquette Bidg. 
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a, Shatee In the fall of 1920 the wail of impend- 

which we : p 
ing depression rose from the throats of 
agencies and advertisers. Apparently 
the romance had gone from this wonder- 





lication ful business. 
~ 2 pee And then Lincoln Service was born. De- 
| interest spite the warnings of our friends we. 
yA —_ started. And ours has been a busy hive. 
nthly by Through hard work business came; good 
Law: service has held it. , The advertising of 
ge oh our clients has paid. Rapid growth 
. forced removal to these new, spacious 


ler, New 
offices. 


While the crowd waited for “good times” 
to come, we made them good and built a 
real agency. Ours is a _ re-awakened 
romance! 


So weve moved 


toa fine,new home 


We found an ideal, all-daylight loca- 
tion at 29th Street and Fifth Avenue. It 
is a splendid office—three times as large 
as Lincoln’s birthplace—and organized 
to high agency efficiency. 


LIN C OLN 


Agveriising 
Agve A ivy 


267 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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The Little 


HE Schoolmaster was inter- 

ested in an advertisement which 
has been running in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., newspapers. The 
advertiser is the Semmes Motor 
Company, and this company has 
applied to the service of automo- 
bile painting the same loaning 
system that prevails in jewelry 
stores when watches are left to 
be repaired. 

Reads this advertisement: 


USE OUR CAR 
WHILE WE PAINT YOURS 


We furnish you a car at a cost not 
to exceed the amount you pay to oper- 
ate your own car and give you a paint 
job equal to if not better than the 
original, 


Which proves that there is a 
“plus” possible in the marketing 


of still. another service to the 
motorist. 
* * 
The Mercantile Safe Deposit 


Company, New York, has been 
running a little three-inch single- 
column advertisement which fur- 
nishes the Class with an admirable 
lesson in copy brevity. The text 
of the advertisement consists of 
just four words: 

The Office Safe— 

Isn't! 

This, the Schoolmaster opines, 
is almost a brevity record for 
getting across so_ thought- 
provoking a message. It is the 
kind of a statement that sticks in 
the mind and is likely to recur to 
a business man every time he 
locks or unlocks his office safe. 

* * * 


An authoress friend of the 
Schoolmaster’s sent him a rejec- 
tion slip she had just received 
from one of the women’s maga- 
zines, which, she said, left her 
with a mighty good feeling in 
spite of the fact that her manu- 
script came back: The rejection 
slip reads: 

“Every manuscript that comes 
to this office is sent in hope and 
is read in hope that it will prove 


Schoolmaster’s 
Gftassroom 
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available for use. We share th: 
author’s disappointment when it 
does not.” 

Only two sentences, but hov 
potent as an advertisement of that 
magazine to writers who aspire t 
write for it! And a fine illustra 
tion of the fact that two grain 
of the reader’s or _ recipient's 
viewpoint have. more power t 
interest, satisfy or influence than 
a page full of‘ words without tha 
viewpoint. 

* * 

Some bright day a body of ad 
vertising men is going to hold a 
contest to decide which company 
has made the sample order as near 
automatic as is humanly possibl 
If anything of the sort is ever 
attempted the judges might well 
give attention to the Williams’ 
Shaving Cream method. To quote 
a recent advertisement: 

“If you’ve never tried Williams’, 
send at once for a free trial size. 
Just write ‘Shaving Cream’ with 
your name and address on a post 
card and send it to The J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.” 

Surely that represents the acme 
of minimized energy. At any 
rate the Schoolmaster has yet to 
hear from a member of the Class 
who can beat it. 

* * * 

Recently the Schoolmaster met 
a man, long in the employ of : 
New York department store, who 
specializes in period decoration 
and the beautifying of the hom 
He was on his way to a tiny up 
town apartment, where he was t: 
assist in selecting the draperies 
and the furniture. 

Here is what he said that in 
terested the Schoolmaster: 

“I have been fifty years in this 
business. Almost twenty-fiv 
years with the store I now repre 
sent. Now I have more work 
than I can do. The days are less 
than half long enough. My as 
sistants are all rushed. My de- 
partment is highly profitable. 

“What a long, tedious, uphill 
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CAN YOUR BUSINESS USE 
$5,000-$10,000 


and the services of a young executive 
with a well-rounded sales and adver- 
tising experience? 

Such an investment and services are 
available for an established concern, 
located in Metropolitan New York, 
preferably in the manufacturing or 
jobbing line. Address A. R., Box 82, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


THRIFT IS KING 
in New Hampshire. Per capita deposits 
yearly — $368. Savings Bank Deposits 
Increased Four Million Dollars during the 
countrywide business depression. Think 
of it! Prosperity abideth where Thrift 
ruleth. Advertisers, here’s your field. 
Surplus earnings await your product adver- 
tised in N. H. vernacular. 4 other will do. 
Informative folder on requ 

bert ‘Advertising Dervice 
93 High St., Portsmouth, N. H. 


New Business Publications 
Just off the press. Published C 


to sell at 25c each or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Merchandis- 
ing, Selling and Federal Tazration. Education 
in themselves. Valuable, instructive, helpful. 
All prepaid, te introduce our Business Service 
and Courses, for only 25c. Your opportunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


K The Search- Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, me, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editor: 
A Library Comprising Millions oe ‘Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive aon 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. tisaitor ~ Chief 


J * 
to rent in Wrigley Blag 
North Room and reception 


hall; ideal for publishers’ 
representative. 


























Phone: 
Dearborn 1851, Chicago. 
Room 918. 5 
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job it has been to interest people 
in the artistic furnishing of the 


home! For a while, it seemed 
hopeless. Craftsmen all but gave 
up the fight. And now the re- 


incarnation of good taste and a 
feverish desire for the better, 
finer things. 

“I attribute it to the ever- 
increasing volume of advertising 
that brings these art products to 
the attention of many people 
They are illustrated. Their beauty 
and desirability is alluringly de- 


scribed. Everything from candle- 
sticks to period furniture is 
shown. , 


“Now the response is beginning 
to gain headway. These people 
bring clipped advertisements with 
them. That is why I know it is 
an interest aroused and inspired 
by advertising. The owner of the 
smallest, humblest apartment is 
hungry for the best.” 

. . * 


“T have noticed,” said an ad- 
vertising agency man, “that a 
strange fate hangs over the re- 
jected illustration or piece of 
copy. Once it has been turned 
down by someone, it seldom man- 
ages to come back. It is done 
for, for good. 

“We have a ‘morgue’ in our 
shop. There must be thousands 
of sketches, finished drawings, 
paintings and shelves filled with 
copy of all kinds. For one rea- 
son or another—and not always 
valid reasons, from our viewpoint 
—these pieces have been returned 
by clients as unavailable. 

“The remarkable part of it is 
that we can’t put this material 
across later on, however good we 
may deem it to be. It is hoo- 


























GIBBONS Knows CANADA™ 


MONTREAL N? 


FORONTO 





Introduce yourself to 


dooed, double-crossed by fate 
The Richey Data Ser- 
vice—with its indispen- 


sable information on 


business, advertising and sales conditions that 
the country's most prominent executives are 
using. Low a —but big value. 
Write for Bulletin 
THE ‘ed DATA SERVICE 
P. O. Box Indianapolis, Ind. 
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More than 
100,000 Women 


will read the March number of 


THE SAMPLE CASE 


This monthly business magazine, that goes 
into the homes, has a circulation of 125,000, 
reaching every section in 

Every State in the Union 
Every Province in Western Canada 





The uniqueness of a number for 
WOMEN makes it of special in- 
terest to Advertisers of Women’s 
goods. —The Woman’s Number is be- 
ing widely advertised in advance, 
Striking feature articles, profusely 
illustrated with half-tones, of special 
interest to Women and the Family, 
as well as to the general readers, will 
constitute its make-up. 











Advertising copy must be in the office 
not later than February 5, for this issue. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
ee . TM csciinvsdcndsicesd Geo. W. Stearns, Flatiron Building 
CS os 05s cabionb ioe R. B. Leffingwell, Boyce Building 
Crncrnnat1...Hugh M. Bolen, 820 Second Nat’l Bank Building | 
Es anc ccccesessecesese A. F. Karst, 5092 Wells Avenue 
REE a va stinéncen cets Geo. M. Kohn, 1004 Candler Building 


THE SAMPLE CASE 


Columbus, Ohio 
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PETROLEUM AGE 
P vide} dah UM 


28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th 1. os York 
Members of A. B. 








MEAT PACKING 
A Five Billion Dollar industry 


Census of 1920 shows 
Annual value of products, $4,246,290,000 
Annual cost of materials, $3,774,901,000 
Number of packing establishments, 1,305 
(Does not include 4,000 firms manufac- 
turing by-products, ose source of supply 
is the packing plant.) 
Think of the machinery, equip- 
fhent and supplies needed to carry 
on this industry. 


The HEADS of the pi SIONER read 
THE NATIONAL Paovisi NER There 
is your REAL BUYING the 


men who control alien” 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 











39 
“Readers 

LET US TELL YOU WHAT THE 
HOTEL FIELD OFFERS YOU 
T costs you nothing to at least 
look into the wonderful pos- 
sibilities the Hatel Field offers 
for your product. Let us tell 
you how to “cover” this field at 
very low cost, secure advance 

confidential information, etc. 
Our files are at your command. 


This Great Market Is Yours 


The Hotel Bulletin 
Ben P. Branham, Pres. 
New York: 350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


PRINTERS’ 














_ 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


A man said it must be hard 
for Printcraft to preserve 
against commercial exigen- 
cies such ideals as it holds. 
It was hard in the beginning. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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One would think that some sort 
of mysterious sign had been 
marked on this material, that all 
who run might read. 

“We occasionally go through 
the ‘morgue’ and take out a clever 
drawing that might well be used 
by some other advertiser. Ii is 
cleaned up and submitted. And 
usually it is rejected. 

“This has happened so regu- 
larly that we are beginning to 
look upon it as a mystery, as 
something absolutely uncaiiny. 
There is a popular saying around 
the shop that when a piece of 
advertising matter is once turned 
down, it will always be turned 
down. Why? 

“The marvel is that much of 
the deadwood represents what we 
consider our best thought, our 
best work.” 





Advertising Ice Cream as 
Year "Round Food 


Now comes along an advertising cam 
paign to put over the idea of eating ice 
cream for its health and food value— 
all year ’round! 

Burdan Brothers, who have ice cream 
manufacturing plants in various cities, 


are conducting the campaign, which is 
now running in newspapers in five 
Pennsylvania cities — Reading, Harris 
burg, Pottstown, Allentown call Lebanon 


—and in Wilmington, Del. 

“Health for the youngsters and 
strength and energy for the grown-ups,” 
is the campaign slogan. 


“The Football World” 
Changes Name 


The Football World, Columbus, 0., 
has changed its name to The Athletic 
World. he magazine will be published 
in the interests of athletes in general. 
Nelson T. White is business manager 
and J. D. Fetzer, editor. 


Joins G. Logan Payne Staff 


E, J. Sommers, formerly space buyer 
of Simmons & Babcock, and other Chi- 
cago advertising agencies, is now with 
the Chicago office a the G, Logan Payne 
Company, newspaper representative. 


HOUSE-ORGAN HEAD- 
QUARTERS 
Will Teli You How to Boost 
Sales—Cresate 








ite Good Wi!!! 
Send for The Blue Penc'!, 4 
real trade journal, covering 


House-Organs in an authori- 
tative, thorough way. Full 
new ideas. 

Sample Copy Free- 
Subscription $3 a yco’ 
House- Organ yay ety 
187 Montague St., Brook'ys 
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Atlanta Has New Advertising 
Agency 

The Harvey Advertising Agency has 
been established at Atlanta, Ga., 

R. Winston Harvey, president, and Miss 
F. k. Milam, treasurer. 

Mr. Harvey has for over two years 
been associated with the Dillard Jacobs 
Agency as service manager. Prior to 
that time he was for several years 
sales and advertising manager for the 
Vick Chemical Co., of Greensboro, N. C., 
and for five years advertising manager 
for the Craddock-Terry Shoe Co., of 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Miss Milam has been with the Dil- 
lard Jacobs Agency for nine years as 
ofice manager and space buyer. 


A Course in “The Mathe- 


matics of Advertising” 

course in “The Mathematics of 
\dvertising” will be given at the sum- 
mer school of Boston University, be- 
ginning June 1 and continuing until 
Aucust 31 at Ellsworth, Me. The 
course will also be made a regular part 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion curriculum in the fall under F. A. 
Burt, who will be added to the faculty 

nstructor, 

The course will deal with the esti- 
mating of advertising costs, includin 
those of space, electros, drawings an 
other component parts of complete ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


T. Delacorte, Jr., Forms 
Dell Publishing Co. 


George T. Delacorte, Jr., has resigned 
as general manager of Snappy Stories 
and Live Stories, and has formed the 
Dell 
pu 





‘ 





Publishing Co., Inc., which will 
ublish a bi-weekly magazine, I Confess. 





Rk. F. Mason will become instructor 
in marketing at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He has been with 
R & Hutchins, Boston, in advertis- 
ine work, and has resigned, effective 
January 28. 


How to Do Mail-Order 
Advertising 


De you know? Vernear Edmund 
Pratt does, from A to Izzard, and 
he tells you in a series of articles 
in The Mailbag, the monthly jour- 
nal of Direct-Mail Advertising. 
Series started in January. A few 
copies of that issue still available. 








Subscription, $2 a Year 
Single Copies, 20c. 


MaitpaG PusLisHING Co., 
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Published in CHICAGO 
wherever 


oy REA Lumber 
= is cut or sold. 














roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies ”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








LAUNDRIES 
are big users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Laundry Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B.C. 


To Sell Trucks 


To the coal trade is not a hard 
problem to the man who knows 
where he is at before he starts 
out for prospects. The editors 
of The Retail Coalman, 1535 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, III., 
have made an intensive study of 
the subject over a period of ten 
years. Any sales manager or 
any advertising agency can se- 
cure valuable, definite informa- 
tion for the asking, not only on 
the sales possibilities for trucks 
in the coal trade but also infor- 
mation on the general coal situ- 
ation, if he will write. 




















MARKET CONTROL 
PLANS 


Are not yet part of even the 
broadest agency service, but will 
be some day, for they form 
an impregnable foundation for 
most successful merchandising 
and advertising. Details are free. 
PAUL NEMEYER 


Market Control Counsel 
1590 Woodward Ave., Cleveland, 0. 








1200D West 9th St., Cleveland, O. 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
or sell or invest in a Publishing Busi- 
ness, consult with the MHarris-Dibble 
Co., 297 Madison Ave., N. Y., and be 
assured that you have completely cov- 
ered your interests. Box 422, FP. I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 


New York City 


WANT A REPRESENTATIVE 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, inter- 
mediate territory? Prefer representative 
trade paper. Experienced. With right 
deal, I will get you the business. H. W. 
Booth, 333 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio, 














Wanted to Buy 
Small, Recognized 
Advertising Agency 
or controlling interest in such. All 
correspondence will be held in strictest 
confidence. Write Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 





Executive Will Invest Capital 
One of our clients wishes to buy into 
an established business to which he can 
profitably devote his successful experi- 
ence in the handling of sales problems, 
distribution and merchandising. Has a 
remarkable record of building up other 
businesses and will expect to have a 
substantial share of the responsibility 
of operation. Will invest substantially 
in a business that will bear closest 
analysis and _ investigation. Address 
fully and in entire confidence, J. A. 
Wales, Wales Advertising Co., 141 W 
36th Street, New York. 


PARTNER WANTED 


in small, growing New York agency. 
Gentleman wanted probably holds good 
job now but is anxious to go in business 
for himself and will forego immediate 
profits to do so. Personality, character, 
and thorough knowledge of advertising 
and business fundamentals essential. 
Selling ability and acquaintance very de- 
sirable. Some investment required, to be 
used only as working capital and not to 
be drawn on for living expenses. Man 
must have both feet on the ground and 
be prepared for overtime work. Inter- 
view promptly arranged if your letter 
shows promise. Information held in strict 
confidence, Highest_grade references re- 
uired and given. Opportunity, Box 461, 
Core Printers’ Ink. 








Automatic Printing Press for Sale 
A Delphos Model “A” Press, printing a 
sheet 19x28, type form 18x28, complete 
with mechanical feeder, and 4-hp. Kimble 
Motor, all complete with magnetic stops 
and brakes. Press has a speed of 3,50 
an hour. Has been run about one year, 
and is in tiptop condition. Will be sold 
at a bargain for cash. Address The 
Glessner Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — Capable 
man with experience in management and 
sales end of job printing business, and 
who has $5000 to invest, may secure 
good position with profitable job print 
ing plant in live Ohio city. At present 
run in connection with morning news 
paper, but want to organize separate com 
pany to take it over. Linotype composi 
tion available. Well equipped and plenty 
of room to grow. No labor troubles. 
Would use money invested to improve 
the plant. References required. The 
Findlay Publishing Co., Findlay, Ohi 


HELP WANTED 


NOW READY! Samples—prices—prop 
sitions. Everything in advertising— 
extra complete line. Straight commis 
sions. Territory assigned in order. 
Crystal Advertising Co., Zanesville, 0. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 
County distributors wanted; write to 
day. > L. W. Spring Oiler Co., Sa 
Diego, Cal. “ 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
immediately. National publicatior 
Commission basis. No novices need 
apply. Address Box 428, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Established (5 years) and fast growing 
magazine, national circulation, catering 
to advertisers reaching. quality home 
owners, desires New York (also Chi 
cago) advertising representative. Ad 
dress Country Homes, Baltimore, Md. _ 


Advertising Agency + “eee 
and Contract n 

An Agency in an Eastern city of about 

one-half million population has an open 

ing for an experienced agency man, who 

will primarily function to follow up 

leads of large advertisers. 

He must be thoroughly familiar with 
advertising procedure and marketing 
methods; be able to write a plan; and 
have some copy writing ability. 

The opportunity is an unusual one 
Cover your experience fully in your 
reply. and state salary. Address Box 
456, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Trade news correspondents 
— in Philadelphia, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Rochester, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
Bi-weekly publication. Address Shoe 
its Findings, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
We Want a Good Compositor, a man 
—_—_—_—_—_ who likes and knows how to set type 
a line for and takes real interest in his work. 
wwenty-five Location New York City, in a shop with 
' y a reputation for good printing. Address 
Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 
rning — 
— Young man to act as assistant to Sales 
a Manager of anteny _ eg 
. Specialty Manufacturer. ust be a rea 
ss for Sale _- letter writer and a “thinker.” 





Ss, printing a 
x28, complete 





Capable of planning and executing sales 
promotion work, Unusual opportunity 












- .K mb. , 
or oon for right man. Address Box 470, P. I. 
~y = 3,500 If artist Wanted—For men’s clothing and 
Will be sold shoe newspaper work and house-organ 






illustrations. Must have sketchy, human 
technique and versatility ranging from 
legitimate to cartoon experience. Good 





Address The 
o. 














r'¥ —Capable small city eastern Ohio. zany pees 
agement and MBsition. Salary to start, $40. eplies 
Jusiness, and J must include samples. Box 431, P. I. 











may secure 





AGENCY COPY MAN 
























le job print 

At present J An all round experienced agency copy 
ning news Jman wanted by a _ long-established 
eparate com. medium sized growing agency west of 
ype composi. § New York. Married man under 45 pre- 
d and plenty ferred. “Floaters” and those who 
yor troubles, [consider salary above service need not 
to improve Mj apply. Splendid opportunity © under 
uired. The [agreeable conditions for right man. Ad- 
ndlay, Ohio. dress with full particulars Box 438, 
————-— @@ Printers’ Ink. 
= — § ART DIRECTOR AND VISUALIZER 
ices—propo- § wanted in a Philadelphia advertising or- 
dvertising— [§ ganization where high skill is required 
tht commis in originating layouts for magazine and 

in order, | newspaper advertising and for printed 
nesville, 0. matter. Not only expertness on layouts 
—eP is necessary, but also art-buying ability 
Accessory ! based on thorough knowledge of illus 
a , trators and their work for advertisers. 
+ write to @ Write fully, stating experience in han- 





*r Co., San 





dling art work on national advertising 
accounts. Address Box 474, P. I. 






























ITOR . 
publication d 
vies ool 6d EX perience 
, care 
ast growing Copy Man 
i} —— W t d N 
alit ome 

eo ante Ow 
a Ma’ @ Successful agency experience 
oun ae essential. 
Mail order experience would 
y of about 
s an open # be an advantage. 

man, who rm 2 a 
follow wf lhe advertiser is an Ohio 
niliar with agency and is willing to pay 
a whatever the man is worth. 
y. Send samples for quick ac- 
asual one A 

in your @ tion. 
iress Box 






Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 


to represent well-known and established 
Southern business journal in Ohio 
and contiguous territory. Acquaintance 
among manufacturers of hardware or 
implements primary requisite. Give 
qualifications, age, experience, and ‘brief 
history of past connections with appli- 
cation. Box 47i, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


To Rent—Studio, skylight apartment, 2 
rooms, kitchenette and bath $100 per 
month. Trinity Studios, SE Cor. 153rd 
St. & Bway. Apply Arthur L. Shaw, 
4032 Bway, N. Y. 


For $17 you can have your half-inch 
advertisement in 210 country weeklies; 
100 N. Y., 47 Pa, 10 Conn., 53 N. J. 
Lawrence F. Deutzmann, 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; rompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


90% of all advertising is 
° addressed to women... 
James Wallen—P. I. 11-17-21, p. 69 


AM A WOMAN 
My home is my workshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
348 West 118th Street New York 


Are You Paying for Printing 
or City “Overhead”? 


Our modern, American plan shop, one 
hour from Penn. Station is equipped to 
meet your demand for fine color, half- 
tone and commercial printing and we 
would welcome the opportunity of 
proving it to you. 

GLEN COVE ECHO PRESS, INC. 


Tel. 498 
GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


Secretary-Stenographer—A young lady 
having four years’ literary and commer- 
cial experience in publishing and adver- 
tising offices, seeks good permanent 
position. Address Box 462, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

30, six years’ experience selling space 
in newspaper and trade paper field. 
Good sales record. Seeking responsible, 
permanent connection where intensive 
work plus real sales ability will receive 
satisfactory compensation. Best reasons 
for change. Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 


DISPLAY ADV. MAN 


Thoroughly experienced—wants ition 
on small city paper, Middle est, to 
handle number of accounts, write copy, 
solicit, etc. Age 27 and married. Avail- 
able now. Address Box 426, P. I 
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CORRESPONDENT-STENOGRAPHER 
Young man (28), expert letter writer; 
knowledge advertising; office manager; 
wide experience; wishes position where 
merit wins promotion. Box 424, P. I. 


COPY MAN 
Former copy chief of small agency. 
Wide experience. Married. niver- 
sity graduate. Address Box 465, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


AN ADVERTISING MAN 
with eight years’ publishing and two 
years’ insurance experience seeks a new 
connection in or near Chicago. Address 
Box 451, P. I., Chicago Office. 


ARTIST 
Now employed. Lettering, designs and 
layout. Desires change offering higher 
grade work in an advertising agency. 
Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


Advertising manager, copy chief, special 
writer. Manufacturing, wholesale retail 
experience. Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY 
desires connection with good publica- 
tion or advertising agency. Has had 5 
yrs. experience, 3 yrs. with well-known 
trade paper. Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 


SPECIAL WRITER 


Have you a big message you want to 
put across in a big way? Send for 
samples of copy. Box 467, P. I 


























Trade-paper editor, agricultural 
writing experience, splendid rec- 
ord, wants job March Ist. Prop- 
erly vouched for. Box 421, P. I. 


ADVERTISING-EDITORIAL, versatile 
writer, good ideas. Also stenographer, 
secretary, correspondent. Editorial, cir- 
culation, house organ, trade paper, some 
advertising, promotion experience. Amer- 


ican (26). F. O’D, 320 W. 96—Riv. 5558. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Four years large advertising agency. 
Handled correspondence, production and 
details. Know media, can assist on 
copy. My story will interest agencies 
and advertisers. Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 











With exceptional administrative ability 
—organizing—merchandising —advertis- 
ing. Open for engagement with a com- 
pany of sufficient scope to warrant the 
services of a real producer. Location 
of no moment. Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising & Sales Manager 
A successful merchandiser, 38 years old, 
with training in large manufacturing 
concerns, including machinery and auto 
accessory lines, will interview at his 
. Own expense President of well rated 
concern needing a business builder to 
plan and execute complete successful 
campaigns. Box 433, Printers’ Ink. 











INK 
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Thorough-doing young advertising man, 
experienced all branches advertising de 
tail; resourceful writer of SELLING 
letters and _ literature. High = grade 
Salary $60. Box 460, Printers’ Ink 





A producer of human-interest copy 
with a punch desires a position with an 
advertising agency or manufactu 
Direct-by-mail and newspaper - advertis- 
ing a specialty. Married man, 25 years 
of age. A good future essential. lox 
432, Printers’ Ink. 





Who Can Use a Writer of sgfes promo 
motion, human interest stories, business 
editorials and shock action copy? 
Supervisor of correspondence. Thorough 
analyst with diversified experience and 
knowledge of human nature, is seeking 
an opportunity where creative ideas are 
appreciated. Box 463, P. I. 





ADVERTISING PRODUCTION MAN 
Well experienced in handling detail of 
production and adv. dept. of trade paper 
publishing. Now employed in mana- 
getial capacity but seeks a change for 
broader development. Christian, age 26 
married, college education. Highest cre 
dentials. Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 





-for several years I worked unceas 
ingly with the advertising director of a 
large mail order house, where my ad 
vancement possibilities are coming to a 


close. I can see far in that field 
stand ready to tackle a bigger JOB, 
address Box 472, Printers’ Ink. 





NEW YORK CITY SECRETARY 
STENOGRAPHER 


If you are looking for relief from de 
tail in order to give more time to the 
development of your ideas, I can assist 
you materially by rendering unequaled 
service as SECRETARY — STENOG 
RAPHER — CORRESPONDENT. My 
assets are: Tact, Initiative, Personality 
Aptitude for meeting people. I am a 
perfect grammarian, experienced in AD 
VERTISING, PUBLISHING, SALES 
Highest references. Box 427, P. 1. 





Advertising Manager 
Available Now 


Fourteen years’ advertising expe- 
rience. Seven years advertising 
manager of largest manufacturer 
of kind in world. Thorough know! 
edge of every phase of advertising. 
Experienced executive. Colleg 
graduate. An excellent opportunity 
for manufacturer to connect with 
high-grade man as advertising m2n- 
ager or assistant sales manager. 
Address Box 429, Printers’ Ink 
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EXECUTIVE—Eight years with lead- 
ing agencies and publishers. College 
graduate. Desires position as adver- 
t:sing Manager. Address Box 464, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


NORTH, SOUTH OR WEST 
New York somebody needs a young 
in (26) as advertising assistant. Copy, 
l:yout, booklet and folder experience in 
zency and publicity department. Col- 
ge education. Now available. Box 
0, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN 
Available early in February; four 
ars with manufacturer; retail store 
perience; now publishing and editing 
eekly newspaper in East; age, 32; unt- 

versity graduate; married; salary, $60. 

Seeks position with future. Box 436, 

Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 

\n ambitious young woman with ten 
ars’ department store experience— 
ight years in New York City—wants to 
connect with a high-grade store. Some 
Service Agency experience. Familiar 
vith advertising details and office man- 
gement. New York position preferred, 
but willing to change. Excellent refer- 
nees. Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES ENGINEER 


Successful for many years in heavy 
machinery, wants free lance work or 
desirable territory, where salary and 
commissions will show a clear annual 
profit of ten thousand dollars to a 
producing hustler who recognizes no 
limitation of business depression. Box 
134, care Printers’ Ink. 


My Boss Is 
Still Alive! 


ind so long as that condition con- 
tinues my chances of advancement 
yn’t exist. I’m well educated, and due 
small agency training, my experience 
is been broad. Copy, layouts, sales 
tters, catalogs and folders are all part 
my work. If you can offer Oppor- 
tunity and not less than $70 per week, 
ite Box 457, care of Printers’ Ink. 











An all-around, practical experi- 
ence in the publishing business 
is for sale. 
vertising:—Selling two years for 
(1) the leading weekly business pub- 
lication in its field—one of the best 
known in the country; 
(2) a large and widely known daily 
trade newspaper. 
literial:—four years with weekly men- 
tioned above; editing, special-story 
writing, reporting of important 
markets, etc. 
he writer is 27 years old, unmarried, 
Christian, well educated and in excel- 
it health. 
He is looking for an advertising job 
ith a publisher or agency. 
Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES MANAGER experienced with 
nationally advertised concerns, now em- 
ployed by Central States manufacturer, 
wants to help corporation needing ener- 
getic, clear thinking, executive still in 
his thirties. Address Box 435, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL SALES SPECIALIST 
I have records that prove am _ spe 
cially proficient at creating business by 
mail. Am now sales-advertising manager 
of manufactory with which have been 
connected 8 years. Age, 34. Married. 
Salary, $4,500. Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Assistant—Young woman 
seeks connection with agency or adver- 
tising department located in N. Y. C. 
University education. Two and a half 
years’ business experience. Six months’ 
plan and research department in first 
class agency. Desires to work into copy 
and layout eventually. Box 453, P. I. 





Your Advertising Executive- 
What do you require of him? 


First of all, should he not be a busi- 
ness man with broad training, including 
sales as well as advertising technique! 
He should be able to visudlize your 
sales problems, through close personal 
contact with your sales department, so 
that your sales letters, printed matter, 
advertisements and personal sales ef- 
forts may harmonize constructively. 

Such a man is available. His age is 
40 years—not too old to adapt himself 
to your requirethents, yet old enough 
to be mature in judgment and expe- 
rience. It will take a real opening to 
tempt him, with an opportunity for the 
future as well as a good salary now, 
somewhat above the average. Fifteen 
years of advertising training will enable 
him to save his own salary through the 
use of sane constructive methods. 

Ten years with his present company 
as advertising and assistant sales man- 
ager and still pleasantly busy, but the 
burden of sales and advertising detail, 
combined with limited appropriations 
rather obstruct his further creative 
development. If you have an opening 
with an appropriation large enough so 
real advertising ability may prove an 
economy, address for interview, Box 
459, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue. 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 





Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with Interlaken 


book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


185 Madison Avenue - - 
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Outdoor Advertising Plants 


Owned and Operated by the 


’ “[hos. Cisack (. | 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Rochester Harrisburg 
St. Paul Springfield,Mass. Altoona 
Duluth Hartford Scranton 
Omaha Cleveland Wilkes-Barre 
Lincoln Toledo Washington 
Denver Akron Baltimore 
Pueblo Dayton Wilmington 
St. Louis Youngstown Atlanta 
Kansas City,Mo. Lorain Birmingham 
St. Joseph, Mo. Ashtabula Jacksonville 
Davenport Indianapolis New Orleans 
-™--*4g South Bend Memphis - 
yiohoma City Louisville Nashville 





General Offices: — Chicago 
Sales Offices in: 
New York — Boston — Detroit — Los Angeles 


Through these branch cities, the Thos. 
Cusack Co. operates in, or represents plants 
in more than 8500 cities and towns 
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Want Sales? 


As an example of what The Tribune can do to 
build sales in 1922, let us tell you what The 
Tribune did during the Great Depression of 1921: 
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In one of the fields which felt the depression 
most severely and in which competition was 
acute a new manufacturer sought to introduce 
his product. In May, 1921, he did not have a 
single dealer in the Chicago Territory. A crew 
of salesmen was organized and directed by the 
service department of The Tribune. Four hun- 
dred dealers have been secured. Advertising 
which cost more than forty thousand dollars 
was placed in The Tribune. Sales totaling 
more than four hundred thousand dollars have 


resulted. 
_- mn heel 


Buy Tribune pulling power‘to wo fight tit batlé-of »” 
1922 for you and brimg back thé sales. Ask a 
Tribune man to call and talk over your sales 
problems. 


The Chicage Tribrue 
iTHe WorLos inlet 


612 Fifth Ave., Tribuné Bidg., Haas Bldg., 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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